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Security First 


HE “ROYAL” Shield on an Insurance 

Policy is a guarantee of undoubted 
security; of good faith; of prompt and 
equitable loss settlements. 


The Company’s name “ROYAL” has become 
a synonym for the best insurance to 
cover losses from every insurable risk. 


As part of its service, the “ROYAL” will 
be happy to assist in the arrangement 
of your insurances. 


Head Offices: 
LIVERPOOL: LONDON: 
North John St. Lombard St. 


Representatives throughout the world. 
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W. E. HURCOMBS 


Left home, Finchley, at 8 a.m., 23/2/31, in Arciie weather. Read 

“ Morning Post” on the jourmey to Oxtord, which we passed through 
= 9.30. First stop 10.40 at Lloyds Bank somewhere in the Cotswolds. 

Valued and collected Ifewt. of silver and plate, including a set of 
three Charles ER. Dredgers 

At Clevedon collected fine old Chelsea china, aad cx; ct £1,000 
diamonds to follow. Thence to Bridgwater and Minehead. Collected 
rare First’ Editions of Books for my sale on Friday, Mareh 13th, 
which will include the ‘Seven Pillars of Wisdom” (1926). by Col. 


T. E. Lawrence. 





At Instow inspected pictures; Bude valued silver for insurance. 

Sunshine whole of day, although a bad start. Finished 7.50 p.m. 
(263 miles). 

Tuesday, intersected 


with ealls all over Corn- 
wall-—_to St. Just, three 
miles from Land’s End. 
Slept at St. Austell 
































“*dise ‘retion is the better 
part.” The total jour- 
ney of 781 miles exgeed- 
ingly interesting. 





My Silver Sale Trent 
Kriday will be very 


apart from disposing of immuch collected on this journey, 


interesting : 
there will be the contents of twenty-one cases (or chests) of silver, 


of a nobleman, including a Goodwood Cup and the 


the properiy 
Cup. A pair of Salt Cellars (similar to illustration) 


Royal Hlunt 


property of ( ‘lifford’s Inn, and will exceed £10 per ounce. 

Coming down to the Office on T hursday morning, noticed an extract 
from a paper given at the Royal Society of Arts the prev ious night 
where it is said that people read advertising for its intrinsic value, its 
information, its hints and suggestions. I hope those who read my 
copy find it so. 


HURCOMBS, PICCADILLY, W.1 


(Entrance in Dover Street.) 
and The Grafton Galleries. 


’*Phone: Gerrard 5971-4. 


TRUE STORIES 


A wonderful 
array of I8 dif- 
ferent’ kinds to 
tempt the most 
— appetite. 

Each one is deli- 
cious — you'll 


love them! 


















Made o 


CARRS OF CARLISLE 





which, curiously enough, are the same date, 1707, were originally the | 


, pastime 





(210 miles). ‘Thence 
over Dartmoor, Ply- | 
mouth, Exeter — owing | 
to mileage and value 
of our cargo, decided 











| he has trained, 


BE. A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


Reap Pleasure and Profit from your Artistic ‘Abilities 


HERE is pleasure in ‘making even a reason- 

ably good sketch. If you. could really draw, 

if you had at your fihger-tips the technique of 
the trained artist, how much delight you cculd gain from 
the facile and able use of your pen, pencil, or brustt! 
you like drawing aid possess cven the average taste for 
true Art, you cir, through *the medium of .the John 
Hassall Postal Art Courses, quickly acquire ‘that skil! 
which will make of you an able artist—which will endow 
you with the ability to draw and sketch jor pleasure or 
profit—as a fascinating acco mplishment, a ‘ pin-money 


or a whcele-time income- COUPON__POST NOW !— 


Make a copy 


Jor free 
Criticism. 


producing profession. 


of the accompanying sketch and Please send me-—without charge or obliga. 
post it to-day with the coupon tion—a copy of the Illustrated Brochure, 
below to the John Hassall Cor- “The John Hassall Way,” and free criti- 
respondence Art Sehool, St. cism of enclosed sketch (my own work). 
Albans. You will receive in re- H9/3. 

turn an erpert, candid opinion of 

your work. In addition you NAME 


(In Capitals) 
ADDRESS 


Speetator. 
March 14,1931. 


will receive a presentation copy 
oO a beautifully reproduced 
hrochure, lavishly illustrated by 
John Hassall, R.T., and the pupils 
which contains 
fuil details of the famous John 
Hassall Postal Art Courses. 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School 





Age (if under 21) 





, Dept. H9/3, St. Albans, 












Convalescence 


When the digestive 
powers are weak or 
impaired the ‘Allen- 
burys’ Diet is pre. 
eminently suitable as 
a basis of feeding. It 
replaces with advan- 
tage milk and milk 
! dishes commonly em- 
ployed in sickness and 
convalescence. Made 
from selected whole 
wheat and_ fresh 
creamy milk with 
added Vitamin D, it is 
just what you require. 





In tins at 
2/1, 4/- and 7/6 
of all Chemists 
EASY TO MAKE PLEASANT TO TAKE 
Send 3d. in slanifs for 4 lb. trial sample 
of the ‘Allenburys’ Dict. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., 


37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 














SPECIAL TOUR TO SOUTH AFRICA 


By R.M.S. “KENILWORTH CASTLE.” From 
Southampton, 24 July, 1931. Reduced Return Fares. 


SUMMER TOURS TO 
MADEIRA OR GANARY ISLANDS 



























at Reduced Return Fares. \lso Cruises to 
ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 
and back. Fortnightly 







from London, 13-14 days. 
Write for full particulars to 
Head Office 
3 Fenchurch St., Laden, E.C.3 


West End Agency : 
125 Pall Mall. S.W. 1. 
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TINE! LININGS, 
rite direct to the 
M safects rers 
cov RTAUL DS, 
ID, 16 St. Mar- 
le - Grand, 
helen, EL..%. 





and é 
‘COURTINE’ LIN: 
un all her 


GUARANTEED 





NINGS, 
clothes: 


OUNGE SUITS, Overcoats, Evening 
Dress — all types of clothes are 
noticeably better-fitting, more easily kept 
in shape and condition, when they 
have a ‘ COURTINE” LINING. And 
once you have examined the glistening, 
supple texture, you will understand 
what a ** COURTINE”’ LINING means 
in comfort and appearance. But their 
greatest feature is that every piece, what- 
ever its weight and colour, is guaranteed 
by the Manufacturers, COURTAULDS, 
to give long and unflagging service. A 
** COURTINE ”’ LINING will not shrink, 
fade or fray, and can be cleaned time 
and again. Ask your Tailor to use 


66 99 






The name is on 
the selvedge. 


GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 

















lf your garden 
is a Oy to you— 
) these things will 
give you even 
greater joy with 
half the work— 


and more to 
show for it. 





Write for WILMOT’S GARDEN BOOKLET 
to S. M. WILMOT & CO., LTD., 4, 
St. Philips, BRISTOL. 


All WILMOT’S Galvanized Specialities are branded, and 


obtainable from Ironmongers and Implement Agents. 





“Serial” 17/6 “Chelsea” 26/- “Bonfire” 12/- “Cruiser” 48/. 








PLAYER'S 


10 for 8” 
20 for 4 


50 for 3/3 


NO 


| ee 


L/ wig 


ff 
{ 90 Preces. 


100 for O/4 


WITH OR 


. CORK TIPS 


WITHOUT 





PLAYERS foe Sag em / fey \irginia 


hh LVS 


EXTRA QUALITY 
VIRGINIA 


PLAYER'S N°5 Cigarettes can always 
be recommended. The tobacco in them 
has been specially selected for its quality. 








Pe 
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For the Country 


LIGHTING, HEATING, 
COOKING 


At Half the Cost of Coal 


SILVERLITE is the great domestic labour-saving device. aa 

It supplies, at a much lower cost, all the advantages of both electricity and coal 
gas with none of their disadvantages. 

For COOKING and HEATING it is ideal, and equally for LIGHTING, giving a 
soft light more brilliant than electric, All fittings have switch taps, and dvor- 
switches can also be provided. 

It is in wide use for FREEZING Cabinets. 

SILVERLITE is odourless and non-explusive. The Generator works without noise 
or smell, and is so simple that it can be looked after by a maid or gardener. 
HOTELS and SCHOOLS arc proving that SILVERLITE saves them 50 per cent. 
in fuel costs and 80 per cent. ia labour. 


WRITE NOW FOR THE BOOK ON 


SILVERLITE 


The High Efficiency Petrol-Gas Generator 
Worked by Weights or Small Electric Motor. 






Electrically driven 

vm Generators for 

™) Cooking & Heating 
} a speciality. 

a -Y CENTRAL _ HEAT- 

j ING and Pumping 

#” INSTALLATIONS. 


SPENSERS 
(London) Etd., 
Sn, London Street, 
Paddington, W. 2. k - 
And at Edinburgh. 














CRETONNES. 
DAMASKS, and 
PLAIN FABRICS 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 2. 
ADVERTISING. No. 1. 


In the November Nineteenth 
Michael Sadleir 


suggesting that our Railway Stations should be 


Century Mr, 
contributes a delightful article 
improved, and that the Poster Stations should 


be taxed out of existence. 


In order to achieve anything one must limit 
oneself, says Goethe—or words to that effect— 
and perhaps this gifted writer, in striving to 


improve our railway stations and banish poster 


advertising, is attempting too much. Suppose 
we begin by clearing the posters from our 


country roads and confining them to our railway 


stations. The Central Station, Glasgow, shows 
that railway terminii, as they are to-day and in 
the present financial state of our railways, are 
likely to remain for some time to come, can 
actually be improved by a proper arrangement of 
posters; and the Underground Railways would be 
dismal tunnels without this splash of colour. It 
is a matter of a place for everything and every- 
thing in its proper place. Every town must 
have its Market Square and Market Street ; it is 
only when Market Square straddles all over the 
place that some of us are goaded into making a 
protest. And not only do our country roads need 
but the beautiful buildings of our 

We were once offered a 


“looked at from the bottom of 


protection, 


cities also. ** solus 


site” which, 
Ludgate Hill, will make your poster look as if 
the Dome of St. Paul’s”! 


the Dean of the same St. Paul’s is right when 


it were on Truly 


he says that the barbarian is not some savage in 


a far-off country or age, but our next-door neighbour. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 


Cordial. 
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News of the Week 


Mr. Baldwin and India 
'\HE India Committee of the Unionist Party has made 
a sad mess of Indian policy. A deliberate intention 
to work mischief in India could scarcely have had a more 
deplorable effect than the tactical statement made 
in the early hours of Tuesday morning. Actually Unionist 
policy—at all events Mr. Baldwin’s own policy—is very 
much better than this statement made it appear. The 
India Committee seems to have discussed its subject 
in an agitated temper such as often takes control among 
tired persons round about midnight. The T'imes says that 





the statement which was published in the papers of 


Tuesday morning was not ready for some hours after the 
meeting, The statement was generally taken to mean 
that Mr. Baldwin had surrendered to what the Churchill 
group of Unionists desire—a so-called policy of firmness 
which denies that there is any reality in Indian National- 


sm to bother about. 
* * # * 


What is one to say of a statement which not only 
could be but was generally interpreted as signifying a 


break-down of political unity in regard to India? It is 
always diflicult to disentangle motives when a mess has 
been made, but we may not be far wrong in supposing 
that there was a wish to “ bounce” Mr. Baldwin into 
the “firmer” policy. If this was so the irresponsibility 
was lamentable. The Unionists, not without reason, pride 
themselves upon their knowledge of Imperial policy, 
in which they have had a long training. They would not 
be indulgent to lapses by Labour Ministers who have had 
no such training. Yet the Committee placed their convic- 
tions above the hopeful truce in India. They passed a 
resolution which gave a new twist and a different emphasis 
to all that Mr. Baldwin had said. This semi-private 
Committee insubordinately took the shaping of Indian 
policy into their own hands. We write before the 
debate on India which will begin just after we have gone 
to press, but we shall be astonished if Mr. Baldwin does 
not honourably stand by his pledges. 
* * * * 

We shall summarize the facts briefly to show what Mr. 
Baldwin’s pledges are. Speaking at Newton Abbot on 
Friday, March 6th, he said :— 

“* At present we have only sketched the framework of the problem. 
The details are not filled in, and many of them will present serious 
difficulties. Apart from the pledge of an honest attempt to confront 
these difficulties, and thus to carry on the work of the Conference, 
the Conservative Party is uncommitted.” 

There is no possibility of misunderstanding there. He 
promised honestly to carry on the work of the Round 
Table Conference. He went on to speak of Lord Irwin’s 
agreement with Mr. Gandhi as “ a triumph of moderation 
over extremism.” Mr. Neville Chamberlain, by the way, 
went even farther in a speech at Birmingham and described 
Lord Irwin’s success as “ almost a miracle.” 

* ** * ** 

Now we come to the India Committee meeting of Monday 
night, to the:outcome of. which some clue was provided by 
Mr. Churchill’s intervention at a Unionist Party mecting 
a few days before. Mr. Churchill then made a passionate 
speech and secured a resolution virtually in favour of 
his own ideas. The statement issued by the India Com- 
mittee gave the text of their resolution : “ That this Com- 
mittee welcomes the decision of Mr. Baldwin that the 
Conservative Party canndét be represented at any further 
Round Table Conference to be held in India as now 
foreshadowed by His Majesty’s Government.” The imme- 
diate reaction in India was startling. The special Corre. 
spondent of the Times said, “ It has placed a glorious 

veapon in the hands of the Congress. For months past 
its. leaders have been persuading their followers of the 
insincerity of the British people.” It was irresponsible 
in the highest degree for the India Committee to issue 
such a resolution for gencral publication. The effect of 
it could very easily have been foreseen. 

m " * * 

But when we write Mr. Baldwin has yet to be heard. 
We believe in his good faith implicitly. There will, of 
be explanations, as indeed there have been 
already. Let us see what can be said in extenuation of 
the Committee’s blunder, since it is most important 
that the Indian people should know that the Unionist 
policy is not what for a few hours it seemed to be, and 
let us see what can be. done to repair the blunder. It is 


course, 
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known that Mr. Baldwin some time ago had made up his 
mind that it would not be wise for Unionist delegates 
to take part in an early continuation of the Round Table 
Conference in India.’ He held that much spade work 
among details needed to be done first ; and it may be 
supposed that he wishes that the Conference should 
continue its work nowhere but in London. He is believed 
to have communicated these opinions to the Government 
several days ago, and it is said that the Government 
asked him to withhold any statement for the present. 
* * x * 

If these are the facts, Mr. Baldwin will have little 
difficulty in reconciling the botched resolution of the 
India Committee with his pledges. He may be right 
or he may be wrong about an early continuation of the 
Round Table Conference in India, but he has a perfect 
right to his opinion. He is, indeed, on fairly solid ground, 
as the ultimate decision about India rests with Parliament ; 
and as delegates at the Round Table Conference have 
incessantly to refer to their Parties, a continuation of 
the Conference in London instead of in India would 
be more convenient. It will have been noted that 
the India Committee’s resolution confines itself to con- 
demning a continuation of the work in India “as now 
foreshadowed by His Majesty’s Government.” That is to 
say, the reference is to an early continuation before 
details have been thought out. An obvious explanation 
of the resolution, therefore, is that the India Committee 
do not object to the work of the Round Table Conference 
going on, but object only to the Government’s particular 
proposal. R : : . 

On Wednesday the Special Correspondent of the 
News-Chronicle stated that opinion in India had swung 
in favour of London, instead of Simla, as the next meeting 
place for the Round Table Conference and that Mr. Gandhi 
has expressed his willingness to come to London. There 
is also a report that the Government themselves do not 
desire an immediate Conference in India. If so, there 
could not be better news. Here is a ‘“‘ way out.” We 
can have no doubt whatever that Mr. Baldwin will 
do his utmost to keep his Party loyal to its pledges, 
though there are many dissidents, as our Patlia- 
mentary Correspondent tells us. It has always been 
a wise Unionist tradition to trust to the man on the spot 
until overwhelming proof comes that he cannot be 
trusted. We feel sure that Mr. Baldwin will appear as a 
supporter of the Irwin policy, and then of the Willingdon 
policy, even if he has publicly to stand out against 
Mr. Churchill. In the meantime he will do well to call 
the attention of all his followers to the supreme import- 
ance of helping Indian people to sce that the British 
nation is not given to acts of bad faith. If we are right 
in our estimate of the situation, there is no bad faith, 
but Indians have been given a very good excuse for 
thinking that there was. The loose action of the Unionist 
India Committee, composed of experienced men, was 


inexcusable. 
* * * * 


The General Act 

The House of Commons on Monday agreed by a sub- 
stantial majority to accede to the General Act of Inter- 
national Arbitration. Mr, Henderson laid great stress 
on the moral value of Great Britain’s signature in rein- 
forcing “the confidence of the participants in the 
machinery of peace” and thus preparing the way for the 
Disarmament Conference. The Act merely rounded off, 
he said, the procedure laid down in the Pact of Paris 
and the Optional Clause, The criticism of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and others that the possibility of an appeal 


from the recommendations of the League Counej] woul 
weaken the authority of the Council does not seem ty by 
well founded, for appeal is contemplated only jf th 
Council should fail to compose a dispute ; and there 
moreover, an interval of a year before an appeal is possibj. 
Nor are we much disturbed by Sir Austen’s statement thy 
the Government’s reservations, if they mean something 
make the General Act useless, and if ‘they mean nothine 
make it dangerous. For the Act, even thus limited, wo) 
certainly include, as subject to compulsory arbitratio, 
many disputes which would not now be included; qj 
any advance in this field is to be welcomed. 
x x * * 

There is considerably more weight, we think, in {jy 
opinion expressed by Sir John Fischer Williams jy ; 
letter to the Times of Monday. The proposed Board yj 
Arbitrators would have in nearly every case to deci 
the matter at issue on legal principles, that is, “by ¢, 
firmation of the status quo.” It is not merely that this) 
undesirable in itself as a confirmation of the French thes 
that the League exists in order to support the Pee 
Treaties. It would do much to strengthen America 
suspicion of the League and its machinery. Sony 
machinery is desirable for giving effect to the obligation, 
of the Pact of Paris, but we should like to see it mai: 
clear that the body or bodies set up to deal with “ no. 
justiciable disputes ” would be competent to consid 
the political consequences of their decisions, 

The Estimates ’ 2 . 

The Estimates for 1931 32 published during the wee 
end have done nothing to dissipate the gloomy foreboi: 
ings with which Mr. Snowden’s Budget is awaited. | 
looks as though the Chancellor of the Exchequer—who 
we trust, will soon recover from the painful complain: 
which has laid him aside—will have to find son 
£21,000,000 more than he required last year. The tot: 


Estimates, with the increases or decreases, are as follow:— 
Navy £51,605,000 — £342,000 
Army £39,930,000 — £570,000 
Air £18,100,000 -+- £250,000 
Civil £317,811,962 1- £22,126,434 
Revenue Depar tments £11,568,580 — £566,070 


£439,015,572  .. £21, 106,364 
The serviee of the Debt and Connsithaied Fund charge 
amounted last year to £313,900,000, but a “ew milliow 
may be saved owing to lower money rates on Treasu 
bills. On the other hand, £60,000,000 must, by statuti 
be paid to the Sinking Fund. Thus it is calculated th: 
Mr. Snowden will want about £805,000,000. 
a # x x 

This stupendous total—four times our pre-War expent 
ture—and the heavy increase over last year, right! 
cause much uneasiness. The cost of the Defen 
Services has been but slightly reduced, but the (i 


expenditure has again risen, largely on account of unet 
The Fin 


ployment relief and other Social Services. 
Lord of the Admiralty announces a reduction of 3,4 


officers and men in the strength of the Navy, and hi 
building programme for three cruisers and nine destroy 
istimates arp 


seems relatively modest. Yet the Navy 
virtually unchanged. The financial relief which was! 
come from the naval agreements is still withhell 
Some means of checking the rise in expenditure must! 
found. The Inland Revenue authorities report that t 
numbers of Super Tax payers and the amount paid |) 


them are declining—an indication that the limit | 


practicable direct taxation has been reached. 


The Coal Trouble 


On Monday it was announced that owing to the reduc 


quota for March, many pits in the Midlands area, partic] 
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| woul ; jarly in Yorkshire, would not be able to supply their will be elected, partly because he is stoutly opposing 

N to hfe customers, and that prices would in eonsequenee be dictatorship by the Press, and partly because he is 

if th » raised. It was suggested that there might be a shortage one of the not too many Unionists who have whole- 
here xf of coal in London, which draws much of its coal from this heartedly praised Lord Irwin’s magnificent work in India. 

ossib | area. . The Coal Merchants Federation accordingly made * * * * 

Nt that representations to Mr. Shinwell, who referred them tothe County Elections 

thin. National Committee of Investigation, which will meet Various County elections, including the London County 

nothine after we have gone to press. He said that the reports of Council elections, took place on Thursday, March 5th. 

, Woull ‘the shortage were grossly exaggerated. These events In London the Municipal Reformers gained six seats, 

tratioy flowed within three days upon the refusal of the arbi- increasing their number from 77 to 83. Labour dropped 

1; aniff trators to allow an increased quota for the area for from 42 to 35 seats; and the Liberals now have six seats 
March, apparently on the grounds that the area had instead of five. In 1928 Labour gained eight seats when 
caused its own troubles by raising too much coal in the — the Municipal Reformers lost seven. The London 

in tle first two months of the quarter. This judgment was County Council elections reflect what seems to be the 

S in ale supported both by the representatives of the Lancashire tendency of political opinion throughout the country. 

oard off arca, who complained of price-cutting by Midland firms, It must be noted, however, that characteristically hard 

decid: and by other districts which have supplies of coal in hand. — work by Socialists in some parts of London had its reward. 

Y conf The matter has therefore already been considered, and Only about 28 per cent. of the electors troubled to vote. 

, this iff we hope that it will be possible to adjust the difficulties In 1928 the percentage was 35.6. The fall in the total 

1 thes ff without damage to the schemes which have been set up. Liberal poll was remarkable—from a little more than 

Pea ” * ’ ” 97,000 to just under 381,000. The Communists are 
nericay | Railway Wages evidently drawing near to an eclipse. Outside London 
Sone The National Wages Board in the railway industry there have not been great changes, but Labour has lost 
vation decided last week after full inquiry that wages must be  ¢onsiderably in Lancashire and in the West Riding of 

+ made cut down. All earnings are to suffer a reduction of 2) yorkshire. 

none per cent., with a further reduction of 24 per cent. on the * X x * 

onside amount by which earnings exceed 40s. a week. Men wr, Churchill at Edinburgh 
whose base rates are below 41s. will retain these rates in As Lord Rector of Edinburgh University, Mr. Churchill 
any case, and no deduction is to exceed 6s. Overtime, ast week drew for the students a doleful picture of 
night and Sunday rates are reduced. Yor all men save Parliament in decay, with an electorate that would not 

week those who work trains or signals the eight hours of work eyen vote. There were no clear-cut nee, “ A ennt of 

rcbolf may have to be spread over a twelve-hour day. The yniversal mush and sloppiness has descended upon us.” 

'd. I companies’ full claims were not made out, and the unions’ fy, Churchill suggested, much as Mrs. Sidney Webb has 

—Whof’ demand for a minimum weckly wage of £8 was rejected. done in a recent issue of the Spectator, that tee might 

Aplait'} The award has yet to be ratified by the companies and the — je “ an economic Sub-Parliament ” to deal with questions 

soli! unions, but the union leaders for their part have indicated which, in his view, the House of Commons cannot tackle. 

¢ tot’? their willingness to accept it in preference to a strike. Je hinted, too, that a stronger Second Chamber was 
ow:-F It is unfortunate that the loyal and eflicient army of required and might be sceured by indirect election from 
oe railwaymen should have to suffer in this way, as most of powerful local bodies like the London County Council or 
00 them are not highly paid, but the heavy losses sustained the Parliament of Northern Ireland. We hope, however, 
— by the companies neve coin ele a hard necessity. thata re-formed House of Lords would not be elected, even 
ee : indirectly. Any clected Upper House would excite 
xt | The St. George’s By-Election jealousy and an unfortunate sense of rivalry in the 
harp On Wednesday Mr. A. Duff Cooper was nominated as yp EN There is much to be said, however, Sant cm 
rilliong. the official Conservative candidate for St. George’s, and larging the powers of the great municipalities and the 
easurie. SIT iy Fi) as “es ; i ing apa county councils. Mr. Churchill would apparently create 
tatuteg candidate. vere is no Labour or Liberal candidate. at age he mee ee Ser ; 

dd th: The constituency is being drenched with torrents of re- ponte scl si ni pit smn wee 
crimination as in the East Islington and other recent " “ a i * , 
by-elections. Sir Ernest Petter does not scem to disagree 

‘pendif with Mr. Duff Cooper on any great matter except the A Great Athlete , , , 
right\} leadership of Mr. Baldwin. Mr. Duff Cooper is a very The Oxford and Cambridge sports last Saturday eine 
efene} loyal defender of Mr. Baldwin and Sir Ernest Petter kills made memorable by the unprecedented performance of 
> Cif Mr. Baldwin with his mouth a hundred times a day. Mr. R. M. N. Tisdall, the Cambridge President. He 
une} Although Sir Ernest is said not to be the nominee of °" af four one _ wen veitias cobenedl —the high 
- Fixf Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere, he has the hurdles, potting the weight, the long jump and the 
840) rapturous support of their newspapers,as well as of the quarter-mile. Actually he had qualified to represent 
nd hi} Empire Crusaders and the United Empire Party. Cambridge for a fifth event—the low hurdles—but he 
rover me * * - thought that four was enough. All the four events, 
es af Sir Ernest’s economic arguments in favour of a Free however, happened to come in sedi sciapiconngs He is the 
vas} Trade Empire are unaffected by the ridicule which most versatile athlete whom either | University has 
hhellf Dominion Prime Ministers cast upon Lord Beaverbrook’s produced—if we use the word athlete - the narrower 
ust Me scheme for a Free Trade Empire. He persistently repeats sense which excludes ball games. The versatility of Mr. 
at tif the old assertions without offering any valid reasons C. B. Fry in the wider sense has yet to be beaten. 

id i) Why people should believe in them. It is rather as . ” . " 

nit | though he had set one of his admirable gas engines at Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
work in the constituency to produce its explosive itera- May Ist, 1930. War vague + pols ~~ on W entay 
tions. Mr. Duff Cooper has a programme of national 103{§ 3 on Wednesday week, 103 {3 ; & year ago 102 *;. 

a : A p Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 93}; on 
»¢conomy and Protection. Agriculture is to be helped Wetieinie y week, 92}; a year ago, 88%; Conversion Loan 

_ by a duty on foreign wheat, and also by a guaranteed (34 per cent.) iam. ci Wednesday 79%,x.d.; on Wednesday 

ar’ % 


Price for British wheat. 


We trust that Mr. Duff Cooper 


week, 79x.d. ; a year ago, 763x.d. 
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The Irwin-Gandhi Agreement 


WH Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi put their names 

to the truce at Delhi last week, a great day’s 
work was done. The agreement is worthy to be ranked 
alongside the grant of responsible government to the 
peoples of South Africa by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s Government in 1906—from which the peaceful 
settlement of the South African problem resulted—and 
the conclusion of the Anglo-Irish Peace Treaty in 1921. 

The Delhi Settlement was a victory for the spirit of 
the Round Table Conference, and was the necessary 
sequel if that great work was to be continued in India 
with every facct of Indian opinion represented. 'To have 
continued the Round Table discussions in India without 
the Congress Party would have been like seeking to 
hammer out a Constitution for Ireland without Sinn 
Fein. If there had been a Lord Irwin in Dublin at the 
time of the Irish Convention in 1919, the history of 
Anglo-Irish relations would have been different and 
much bloodshed would have been avoided. The time 
has not yet arrived for paying an adequate tribute to 
Lord Irwin; that pleasant duty must be reserved until 
he returns to this country. When his vociferous critics 
have long been forgotten, he will be regarded as one of the 
greatest Englishmen who ever gave their services to 
India. Dominion Status, that is, absolute equality 
between the nations of the British Commonwealth, is 
the greatest political discovery of the twentieth century. 
Equality of status has achieved the hitherto impossible ; 
it has reconciled two apparent opposites, the desire for 
independence and the desire to co-operate. Dominion 
Status as applied to India, after the necessary bridging- 
over period has clapsed, signifies the granting to India 
of all the privileges possessed by Canada, South Africa, 
the Irish Free State or any Dominion under the British 
Crown. As Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy-Designate, 
said at the Pilgrims’ Dinner given in his honour, the goal 
at which we are aiming in India is ‘* responsible Govern- 
ment, for which we have all been working for years, 
until she becomes an absolutely equal partner with the 
other Dominions under the Crown.” 

When the Balfour Declaration was drawn up in 1926 
it meant what it said. Each section of the British 
Commonwealth was to enjoy complete independence 
under the Crown and absolute equality of status. Those 
who would seek to nullify the achievements of the 
Round Table Conference are trying to turn back the 
hands of the clock. On Monday night a resolution by 
the Conservative India Committee was issued, which was 
interpreted to mean that Mr. Baldwin had recanted much 
that he had previously said, and had stated that the 
Conservative Party should not be represented at any 
further Round Table discussions. When we write the 
Indian debate has not been held, but we find it impossible 
to believe that the leaders of the Conservative Party intend 
to make India a party issue. The matter is referred to in 
our columns of the news of the week, and we shall return 
to the subject next week. We have urged the importance 
of an all-Party settlement of the Indian question in Great 
Britain, and for that reason we welcomed the participation 
of the Conservative delegates at the Round Table Con- 
ference. We still hope that the majority of the Con- 
servative Party will support Lord Irwin, but we confess 
to a grave anxiety as a result of the statement issued 
by the Conservative Party Committee on India on 
Monday evening. ‘They are asking us to go back on the 
Montagu Declaration of 1917, to ignore the findings of 
the last two Imperial Conferences, and to wipe out the 


Balfour Declaration, However, if there were an clection 


fought on the Indian issue, and no one would deplore i 
more than we would, the Spectator would throw itsel 
into the contest with the conviction that it neve, Sup. 
ported a more righteous cause. The British People 
have never been given a greater opportunity for showin, 
their genius for devising workable political institutigg, 
than in the task of helping to complete the work of ty 
Round Table Conference by filling in the gaps in thy 
framework of an all-India Federation. 'To dray w 
a workable scheme which will be fair to all the minoritig 
in India is a task of enormous difficulty, and there yjj 
be anxious moments. But if the spirit of the Row) 
Table Conference is preserved, success is assured. 

Some people will never learn the lessons of history, 
Those who preach the doctrine of a “ firm hand” jy 
India to-day, and who deny to Indians the right of deciding 
their own destiny, ignore the lessons of the past ty 
hundred vears. If a policy of conciliation and friendship 
had been pursued at the time of the American Reyvolutioy, 
the subsequent history of the world would have bee 
very different. If die-hard views had _ prevailed, they 
would have been no South African settlement, and whey 
the Great War came, General Botha and General Smut 
would not have been fighting for us, nor would Gener 
Hertzog be among those who to-day advocate Sout) 
Africa’s association with the British Commonwealth, 
Nor would there have been an Irish Settlement ; there 
would have been no Durham Report and_ no Joy:| 
Dominion of Canada. 

The exponents of the theory of the “firm hand jy 
India ” appear to be chiefly concerned about Britis) 
trade in India. They seem to think that by some mir: 
culous method it will be possible to force India to trad 
with Great Britain against her will. Such argument 
come ill from those in Great Britain who are preachin 
doctrines of economic nationalism, of “ Buy British” 
and “ Keep out the Foreigner.” Lord Peel argues i: 
the Sunday Times that “in this country we are invitel 
to give a preference to British or to Imperial good 
but we are not urged to engage in a boycott of foreig 
goods.” We fear that Lord Peel wrongly interpret 
the views of many of the Empire Crusaders. If a 
appeal to “ Buy British and keep out the foreigner 
does not imply “a boycott of foreign goods,” we do n0 
know what does. The Empire Crusaders who wail 
to keep out the foreigner cannot have it both ways 
The Spectator has never wavered in its dislike of econom 
nationalism, wherever practised, whether in India or i 
home. But cach nation must decide its own ccononi 
policy. The peoples of Jadia are just as much entitle 
to fiscal freedom as the peoples of Canada or Gre 
Britain. The best way to safeguard British commer 
interests in India is by a policy of friendship and not 
force. 

Mr. Baldwin. in his speech at Newton Abbot 6 
March 6th, emphasized the magnitude of the task co 
fronting us and deplored domestic wrangling and inter 
recrimination. The Conservative leader was right t 
draw attention to the fact that the present task ist 
bring about a closer union between Great Britain and Inti 
than we have ever had before, and nothing could hai 
been better than his tribute to the work of the Row 
Table Conference. He “ appealed to his followers | 
embark in a spirit of good will and resolution upol § 
task that calls for the best brains of the Party if the 
are to succeed in harmonizing the ideals of the East 


the West, and of ensuring the closest and most permant't 


friendship between India and Great Britain,” 
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One of the best augurics for the future is the ripe 
experience of the Viceroy-Designate. To sueceed Lord 
Irwin will not be casy, but no one is better fitted for the 
tsk than Lord Willingdon. To have sent the wrong 
nan to India at the present juncture would have been a 
wlamity. The principles which Lord Willingdon states 
vill govern his actions in India will meet with widespread 
approval. “* The first principle is co-operation, 4 he said, 
and “I shall ask for co-operation from the Princes and 
people of India in the spirit and atmosphere of the 


Round Table.” The second of Lord Willingdon’s prin- 
ciples is “ equality of opportunity ”; no easy matter in 
a country like India with its different castes and com- 
munities, and finally, the new Viceroy holds that “ it 
is not the colour of a man that makes a man, it is the 
character inside that counts.” Actuated by these prin- 
ciples, there is every reason to hope that Lord Willingdoa 
is destined to perform the greatest work of his long 
‘areer of public service to the Crown as a_ conciliator 
and inspirer of the new India. 


Unionists and Liberals 


NYE «attack on Mr. Baldwin’s leadership, the 

shrinkage of the Liberal Party and the revolts 
wside the Labour Party—revolts by the professional 
trade Unionists, the Mosleyites and the Independent 
Labour Party-—-combine to make the political situation 
at home as profoundly anxious as it is interesting. 
Among the historical Party splits we can think of 
none in Which the issues were so confused as they are 
now. 

The split which 
happening now in the relations of the two older Parties 
was that which caused the transference of a considerable 
part of the Liberal Party to the Unionists when 
Mr. Gladstone introduced Home Rule. In that 
however, the division of opinion was direct and simple. 
Now there are opposing tides, cross-currents and eddies 
of every sort. Still, there is a strong possibility of a 
yood many Liberals changing their camp. In his speech 
at Newton Abbot on Friday, March 6th, Mr. Baldwin 
made a definite appeal for a National Policy. That can 
mean nothing except that the present Liberal swing from 
Tree Trade to Protection (as well as the disillusion with 
the Government of many people who voted for Labour 
at the last General Election) encouraged him to make a 
hid far outside his own Party. It must be remembered, 
however, that a National Policy, precisely because it 
embraces many grades of thought, is necessarily a policy 
of adjustment Can Mr. Baldwin 
compromise on Protection without alienating too many 
Unionists? When he originally proposed a National 
Poliey he was a little out of love with Protection and 
he offered the Chancellorship of the Exchequer to 
Mr. McKenna, who, though he may indeed have gone 
some way towards Protection, was by no means such a 


most closely resembled what is 


case, 


and compromise. 


Protectionist as would satisfy the present Unionist tests- 
Anew allianee of Liberals with Unionists would certainly 
cramp Mr. Baldwin's Protectionist style. Although it is 
true that the neo-Liberals have become Protectionists, 
they ave cautious Protectionists. 

None the less, the conversion of very 
striking. Tt is a brutal fact that no Party in a democracy 
can afford to quarrel indefinitely with the voters who 
may be expected to put it in power. The Liberal Party 
is just now in an agony of disappointment: Mr. Lloyd 
George supposed that his tacties of keeping the Labour 
Government in power by standing on the middle of a 
and tilting it the Government 
whenever the Government seemed to be in danger and 


Liberals is 


sec-say in favour of 
loudly abusing them when they scem to be in no danger, 
would be smiled upon by the great majority of Liberals. 
lle was palpably wrong. There revolt 
igainst a jugglery which seemed to his more simple- 
ininded followers a little too clever. If a good many 


has been a 


p Liberals Should be tempted to come over to Mr. Baldwin's 


‘ide there would be in any case a transition stage in 
liscal polities, during which the unwillingness of the 


heo-Liberals to too far would not be a creat 


La 8) 
- 


inconvenience. For, as we all know, the Unionist policy 
is an “‘emergency tariff’? to begin with—it would be 
clapped on immediately the Unionists took office— 
which would only gradually be changed into a * scientific 
tariff.” The Liberals who might ally themselves with 
Mr. Baldwin would mostly desire to call a halt in tariff 
making when the flat-rate emergency tariff had been 
achieved. They would want the tariff for revenue, and 
in certain cases to stop ruthless dumping, but for no 
other purposes. 

It may be said that Mr. Baldwin could not possibly 
deal with the Liberals on such terms—that he would 
have to preach Protection for its own sake and that 
they would not stand it. But the point is that the 
Liberals who are tired of Mr. Lloyd George's tacties and 
who believe that circumstances have so changed that 
some measure of Protection is at last inevitable cannot 
be choosers. Events have proved to many of them that 
they must travel along the road with the Unionists for 
an appreciable distance. Meanwhile they would retain 
their right to try to exercise restraint upon any Unionist 
leader who wished to pursue the journey too far. 
Mr. Baldwin was not perhaps crippling ') uself nearly so 
much as some people may have thoug!t when he once 
again appealed to the Liberals—for it was to them he 
appealed, though he did not name them—to join him in 
a National Policy. No doubt he recognizes that the 
by-election in the St. George’s division is critical for 
him. He cannot afford to 
ignore such wavering Liberals as are already half prepared 
to follow him. After all, the total Liberal vote in the 
country amounted at the last General Election to more 


The issue is his leadership. 


than five millions. 

The most interesting fiscal proposal put forward for a 
long time by any Liberal is that of Mr. Maynard Keynes 
which wes published in the New Statesman and Nation 
This is agitating the whole Liberal Party. 
Mr. Keynes is for what he 
as contrasted with what he 
calls a He 
wants to avoid cuts in wages and in the Social Services, 
but he admits that nothing more can be spent upon 
anything but productive until prices have 
recovered to the 1929 level. 
expansionist policy has certain dangers, and he proposes 
to provide against these not only by ending the abuses 
of the “dele” and by postponing further expenditure 
on the Social Services, but by an all-round revenue 
tariff. He thinks that the original Liberal policy of a 
huge loan courts too many dangers, and he is satisfied 
that his own expansionist the yet 
invented. Rebates on the tariff be 
allowed for imported materials entering into exports, and 
raw materials such as wool and cotton would be exempt. 
He suggests that the amount of revenue to be aimed at 
not less than £50,000,000, and, if 
There might, he says, be duties of 


last week. 
It is a call to a decision. 
ealls an expansionist policy 
policy. 


contractionist, or restrictionist, 


policies 
He recognizes that any 


policy is safest 


revenue would 


should be substantial 
possible, £75,090,000, 
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fifteen per cent. on all manufactured and semi- accommodations among all who wish to- bring the; 


manufactured goods and duties of five per cent. on all 
foodstuffs and certain raw materials. He is convinced 
that the effect of such duties on the cost of living would 
not be greater than the existing fluctuations between 
one month and another. 

He flatters himself that when the revenue tariff had 
performed its function it would be possible to remove it. 
We very much doubt that. Tariffs are amazingly 
tenacious. All the same, we entirely agree with him 
that if, as seems to be inevitable, a very large deficit has 
to be met in the Budget, a revenue tariff is the best 
solution. Direct taxation is already so high that more 
of it would strangle several trades and might actually 
bring in less instead of more money than the Treasury 
gets now. 

Mr. Baldwin, then, has a distinct opportunity for 
bringing in new recruits if he can satisfy both his old 
and new followers that atransition stage lasting for perhaps 
two or three years must be passed through before he can 
hope to set up his “ scientific tariff.” Another leader-— 
though we do not know who he might be—might be 
able to convince all non-Socialists that the danger to the 
nation is so great that there must be sacrifices and 


a 


country into safety. Can Mr. Baldwin himself do 
that? We feel that the revolt inside the Unionig 
Party against his leadership is caused not so much py hic 
fiscal policy (which is more advanced than Lon 
Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere admit) ‘as by th 
absence in him of the personal art of leadership, 
Everybody admires him for his sterling character, pj, 
cultivated mind and his love of everything which j 
noble and of good repute ; but it must be admitted tha 
he either does not know how to cast a spell upon his 
followers or does not trouble to do it. He js yo 
accessible. He does not often give personal encourage. 
ment where it is due or try to be a good companion ty 
those younger men who will have’ the- future of the 
Unionist Party in their keeping. 

The neo-Liberals are making him a present. If he js 
a real leader he will descend upon St. George’s and with 
immense powers of persuasion rope in every Unionist 
and every wavering Liberal on an agreed policy for the 
preliminary tariff stage. He would by that means give 
such a lesson to the Press Plutocrats as they would not 
forget and would scarcely survive. But we fear that alj 
this is a dream. 


Psychology and Religion 


[The sixth and concluding article in this series will be “‘ Psychology and the Religious Training of Children,’ by Miss Geraldine Coster, 
author of Psycho-Analysis for Normal People.} 


V.—The Christian View of Sex 


By tue Rey. W. Fearon Hauwipay, author of The Psychology of Religious Experience. 


W E shall never get a clear view of the subject of sex 
' unless we realize that Nature is in everything 
purposive to Spirit. If our instincts were but blind 
forces with no relation to our ideals the result would be 
either that the ideal would conquer in a victory that was 
devoid of all feeling, or that instinct would conquer in a 
victory that was feeling devoid of ideal. But the fact is 
that with human beings who have arrived at the self- 
conscious stage there is no such thing as blind feeling on 
the one hand, or mere abstract ideal on the other. Our 
instinctive desires are already connected in our con- 
sciousness with moral approbations or prohibitions, and 
therefore with some conception of a purpose which they 
do or should subserve. 

In this sphere of sex we can no more be free from the 
necessity of seeking unity and relatedness than we can in 
any other department of life, and our assumption that there 
is an essential harmony between instinct and_ ideal 
involves also the assumption that instinct has rights of 
its own precisely because it has ideal purposes to serve. 

Now the subject of the ideal is rational human per- 
sonality, which has an ultimate value and is an end in 
itself. It therefore follows that the instinctive side of 
personality, which is purposive to its ideal fulfilment, is 
purposive also to the sacred in human life. 

Half our troubles come because we so often regard sex 
as a kind of animality, forgetting that it could never be 
so regarded save by thinking beings whose very power 
of thought should place them above the animal level, 
and make them ask the meaning for them of the in- 
stinctive life which they share with the rest of nature. 
But to grasp the meaning of the sex instinct as involving 
something more than mere propagation raises imme- 
diately a question of value, although it does not answer 
it. It seems to me that the answer is only to be found 
in the answers to two further questions: Why is sex 
always connected with the sacred in the history of 
relidions ? And why is the command and the sublima- 





’ 


tion of the sex instinct in the service of our highest ideal 
necessary to the unity and harmony of personal 
development ? 

Let us take the first of these questions—although it is 
impossible to go into the matter technically in the spac 
of an article. It suflices to say that, in the history oi 
primitive religion, sex is a mysterious force, and that, 
hidden in its mystery, are the earliest unconscious 
sanctions. The sin which knows no _ forgiveness ii 
primitive savage life is the sin of incest, and few psycho: 
logists would deny that the custom which punishes it by 
death does so because it infringes an archetypal law ¢ 
the unconscious. Already, even on the primitive leve, 
sex has a purpose to serve beyond, and other than, thi 
satisfaction of its immediate impulse. This become 
more apparent still when we realize that the ordering 0 
primitive communities, and of their inter-relationships 
is largely dominated by a system of sex and marriag 
taboos. An undefined, but none the less potent, ter 
was connected with sex in the primitive mind (ani 
often persists into civilized life)—a terror we now knot 
to have been the origin of fetichism, which is in fact : 
projection of the mysterious power believed to reside ii 
sex upon an external object ; and this also underlies tle 
faith in charms, rituals, propitiatory and_ penitentid 
mechanisms which form so large a part of primitiv 
religion. 

We must not however imagine that primitive man i 
dominated merely by a vague fear of sex. In all tlt 
taboos of his religion he is responding to what he deem 
—and rightly—to be a call from the Beyond, or es 
striving to propitiate a power that he thinks of as exter 
to himself. 


We have said that sex carries with it, in the uncol? 


scious mind, its own law as well as its own imperatitt 
demand. Now law involves reason; and reason, mini 
and purpose. If, therefore, we attempt to understal! 
the immanent purpose that is in the law of sex, we fil 
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ourselves driven to the conclusion that there is for us, 
| as for the savage, a eall from the Beyond in the very 
act of the existence and strength of the instinct. 

It has been all too easy for some modern thought to 
seize UPON this connexion of primitive religion with sex 
io strengthen its contention that religion itself is a primi- 
tiveand transient phase of human life. But as sex in its 
highest expression is not rendered less good by its lowly 
origin, so the worth of religion at its best is not touched 
py the taboos which were once associated with it. It is 
tue that, like sex, it has its undifferentiated period. It 
yorks, like sex, from the inchoate to the ever more clear 
and defined, and as human beings grow up into ever 
more rational and _ self-conscious personality their con- 
ception of the meaning of sex develops in sacredness with 
ther developing conception of the sacredness of life’s 
purpose. 

This leads us to the second of the two questions which 
we suggested as being significant for our purpose. Why 
jy the command and sublimation of sex vital to the 


yealization of our highest ideals, and to the fullest and 
most harmonious development of our personality ? It is 


interesting from a psychological point of view that both 
when sex is denied expression as a mere animality and 
is dissociated from the values of personal life through the 
repressions of shame or fear, and also when it is expressed in 
an uncontrolled license equally dissociated from personal 
value, the result is pathological. 

A man cannot act as an animal because he is more 
than an animal, and his physical actions are never merely 
physical actions, however much he may try to persuade 
himself that they are only physical. 

This drives us to the conclusion that sex can never be 
dissociated from personal values, and the psychic com- 
mand that transmutes it, by a deeper understanding of 
its immanent purpose, into a force to be used for the 
service and enrichment of personal life. 

It will be seen that I am using the word sex in this 
attide in a wide sense, for I believe that that power 


within us which may have a purely physical expression 
in the urge to the propagation of the race, is also the 
power which, commanded by our sense of personal 
value, may and does lead to the purest human affection, 
and lies behind the highest creations of poetry, art, music 
and philosophy, and the most disinterested service of 
mankind. It is surely noteworthy that the nightingale 
sings only before he is mated; sex fulfilment takes his 
song away. The creative activity of man, on the other 
hand, may find expression whether he is mated or not, 
but the love that lies behind the song of life dies unless 
sex is controlled by the sense of the spiritual value of the 
mate. The significance of all this is infinite, and can only 
be stated very briefly here. It means for one thing that 
where sex is sublimated into an affection for another 
person who is thought of as having an eternal spiritual 
value, it is a different thing from the mere satisfaction of 
an appetite. It also means that “ companionate” and trial 
marriages stand condemned because they are not based 
on the ultimate worth of the persons involved, and 
neglect the fact that marriage is a relationship creative 
of character precisely as it meets, and is fulfilled in the 
discipline and service of life and not in the affinities of 
pleasure and convenience. These theories neglect also 
the ultimate worth of the personality of the child which, 
for its psychic harmony and unhindered development, 
needs both a sense of the sacredness of authority, and a 
rest in a background of personal relationship that is 
absolutely trustworthy and permanent. 

None of this is in any way a denial, but rather an 
aflirmation that the whole of the instinctive power of 
life can be set free and centred in affectional interest 
on objects worthy of it. It is thus that the fangs of fear 
which protected primitive society are drawn, and their 
place is taken by the surer protection of the recognition 
of a personal value which must at all costs be preserved, 
The beginning of the story of sex is that fear hath torment, 
but the end of the story is that perfect love casteth out 
fear. 


The Week in Parliament 


i beeen is no use disguising the fact that a majority 

of members of the Conservative Party are deeply 
concerned about the present trend of events in India. 
Whether you agree with them or whether you do not, they 
represent a considerable body of opinion—particularly 
commercial opinion — in this country, and they un- 
doubtedly possess the power to render any further pro- 
gress towards a solution of the Indian problem along 
non-party lines impossible. 

Their views, which, in the cireumstanees, must com- 
mand very serious attention, are briefly as follows : that 
Lord Irwin’s tenure of office as Viceroy has been charac- 
terized by weakness and indecision, and that he locked 
up Gandhi too late; that we ought to have proceeded 
on the basis of the report of the Simon Commission, and 
that the exclusion of Sir John Simon from the Round 
Table Conference so weakened the authority of that 
report that it.ccased even to be a basis for discussion ; 
that the conception of an All-India Federation is prema- 
ture, and cannot possibly be realized until a considerable 
period of time has clapsed after the institution of pro- 
Vineial autonomy ;_ that the Irwin-Gandhi conversations 
were a fatal mistake, highly derogatory to our prestige in 


incon India, and likely, by elevating the Congress leader to a 


position from which he has been able to negotiate on 
equal terms with the British Raj, to jeopardize any hopes 
of a satisfactory settlement in the future. At the 
meeting of the India Committce of the Conservative 


Party last Monday, the feeling which predominantly 
manifested itself was that events in India had now 
passed beyond the control of any opposition party, and 
that as a consequence of this the Conservatives ought to 
divest themselves of further responsibility for the conduct 
of Indian affairs. It must be remembered that the 
substantial section of the party whose views I have 
endeavoured to summarize acquiesced with considerable 
reluctance in the participation of Conservative delegates at 
the last conference. They are now profoundly anxious 
to be quit of the whole business, and if the resolution 
finally passed by the committee meant anything from 
their point of view, it meant this. 

There is, however, a minority in the party, largely non- 
vocal, but powerfully supported by Zhe Times, which is 
resolved that Conservative responsibility for a settlement 
of the Indian problem shall not cease while such a settle- 
ment is within the bounds of possibility. This section 
believes in Lord Irwin, views the results of his con- 
versations with Mr. Gandhi as an overwhelming triumph 
for moderation and skilful statesmanship, and would 
regard Conservative defection at this juncture as a grave 
breach of faith. 

Between these violently conflicting schools of thought, 
Mr. Baldwin seeks to tread his way. It is no easy path. 
And it is hardly surprising that contradictory reports are 
issued from time to time. If the Unionist Party is to be 
saved from open rupture, there will have to be a com- 
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found. Nothing of comparable importance has _ available people! The population which is now nie 


happened this week in the House of Commons. On 
Monday Mr. Arthur Henderson, fresh from his con- 
tinental successes, obtained the assent of the House to 
our adherence to what is known as the ‘* General Act.” 
Sir Austen Chamberlain advanced the objections to com- 
pulsory international arbitration of this character with 
lucidity and considerable force. Good back-bench 
speeches came from Mr. Noel Baker and Captain Eden. 
An interesting feature of the speech with which Mr. T. 
Shaw introduced the Army Estimates on Tuesday was a 
strong declaration against further unilateral disarmament 
on the part of this country and a sharp comparison 
between the efforts made by Great Britain and other 
Powers. “The policy of unilateral disarmament,” he 
said, “has not achieved its object.” And this from a 
Labour Government has its interest and importance. 
WatTCHMAN, 


Ate We Over-Populated ? 


By ExLpon Moore. 

[Our readers will remember a series of articles on problems of 
population by Mr. Moore, editor of the Eugenics Quarterly, which we 
published three years ago.—IEp. Spectator. } 

N his article last week Dr. R. A. Fisher adduced several 

economic considerations, hitherto almost ignored, 
to show that this country and the world are suffering 
from an over-production of food—hence the almost 
universal depression in the agricultural industries. He 
therefore concluded that we want a still larger and faster- 
growing population to eat up the food, and so to create 
a demand for agricultural services. 

In elaborating this argument he showed that the 
Malthusian law certainly cannot be applied to present 
conditions, and he implicitly indicated what that law 
is. It is so frequently misunderstood, however, that it 
may be worth while for one moment to labour it. The 
Malthusian law is not concerned with either numbers 
or density of population, but solely with the rate of 
population increase. In nature, and in Malthus’s time 
—indeed, at almost all times until the nineteenth century 
—the population has tended to increase faster than can 
the food supply, which consequently limits it. 

But, of course, if improved methods of agriculture 
increase the rate of the production of food, as they have 
done during and since the nineteenth century, then the 
Malthusian law will no longer be operative. That, as 
Dr. Fisher showed, is exactly what has happened (though 
how long food-production will continue to keep ahead 
of population increase, especially in the East, is a 
different and more doubtful question). Now, if the pro- 
duction of food cannot, as in Malthus’s time, be speeded 
up, then we may suggest, as the true Malthusians do, 
that the production of babies be checked. 

But Dr. Fisher conversely argues that there are too 
few people to eat the available food, and that therefore 
we should increase till demand balances supply. I 
answer that if there is too much food for the people 
to eat, less should be produced. It seems to be not 
only altogether more reasonable to adjust the food- 
supply to the population, but also the only possible 
practice. It is not possible by breeding to-day to 
develop a population suitable to the agricultural con- 
ditions of several years hence; but it ts possible by 
modern methods to increase or reduce the food at com- 
paratively short notice. 

On the same lines I criticize the frequent argument 
that over-population is a cause of unemployment. It 
is. of course, an obvious truism that there are too many 
people for the available jobs. But it conceals the much 


ployed was born at least sixteen years ago. We canno 
eliminate the surplus by murder, and we cannot } 
controlling the babies of 1931 meet the demands af 
industry in 1947, But I do feel, in spite of the failyy 
of successive governments, that the reverse is Possible 
and that industry, whether manufacturing or agricultuy 
can and should be adjusted to the population; unless 
of course, the increase of the latter- threatens to lay 
right beyond their reach. 

In Dr. Fisher’s view, England has not yet reache 
her “optimum” population. He hopes for more an 
larger towns and for the absorption by modern industrig 
of yet more of our agricultural workers. His reason 
are humanitarian-economic ; town life is fuller, mop 
varied, and more comfortable, especially for the aged 
and infirm, than is rural life, while industrialism provid 
a higher standard of living than is obtainable in a pre. 
dominantly agricultural country—witness the progress 
of England during the last hundred years. He hope 
we shall become still more industrialized and leave tly 
wretched business of food-production to other and bette 
equipped parts of the world. 

I think I have correctly interpreted this argument 
more implicit than expressed; and I agree with th 
major premisses. But I should like to put forward oy 
tentative query. Is not the prevailing agricultun| 
depression due in part to a rise in the general standan 
of living—in other words, to a fall that is only relatiw 
in the importance of essential foodstuffs ? If the poo 
grow richer and eat more meat, as they have certainly 
been doing for a long time past, the value of corn wil 
obviously fall; and since our stomachs are limited but 
our other desires insatiable, the higher our wages ris 
the lower will be the proportion of them that we spen( 
on simple food. The better off the world becomes 
therefore, the worse off relatively will the food-produce 
be. But I doubt if he is now absolutely worse off tha 
he was. 

If there is any substance in this tentative query ¢! 
mine, then either increasing urbanization and_ wealtl 
will depress agriculture still further; or Dr. Fishers 
remedy of breeding up to the food supply will lowe 
the general standard of living. 

I also doubt the wisdom of breeding up, particular 
in this country, an immense population which woul 
be at the mercy of a successful enemy or of a conscienceles 
group of foreign food-producers, 

But my main objection to a larger population, or eve! 


t 
, 





to one as large as we have now—over one person per att 
—is an aesthetic objection. It is not, I hope, unscientifij 
since I have for long studied the population questi 
but it is certainly non-scientific, since it cannot b 
tested or sustained by measurable facts. 

I believe that a life of wealth and comfort, of “ talkies’ 
and sanitation would be bought too dear at the sacrilit 
of the dawns the yokel knows. The hills and wood 
and the winding roads and the little villages of Englat 
breathe a more gracious blessing on the mind of mal 
than pavements and the lustre of silk stockings. Thi 
view is not merely personal. I believe that I am expres 
ing the deep but unconscious need of even those wh 
are now rushing into the towns. We know, roughly, 
what physical vitamins are : they are minute, unidentifie 
substances which are contained in most vegetable att 





some animal foods, and which, though so far unanalysed 
> the 


are essential to health and life. I believe that mankiné 
as it has been bred for centuries, has need of the spintt 


vitamins which lie in smell of the earth under the plougt q 
af 


in the sight of green fields, in the sudden songs oi Hinds 
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For at least forty generations in this country alone 
we have been physically bred for farm and village life, 
and our minds have been soaked in its traditions—even 
now we Say that a motor passed us “ like the wind,” 
not that. the wind swept down the street like a motor. 
] do not wish to introduce biological mysticism into a 
yoblem which is merely unsolved; but may not the 
higher fertility of rural folk be, in some way, a reflection 
(their deeper satisfaction with life ? 

There are signs that the towns are now breeding 
jeir own type of humanity. If so, and if Dr. Fisher's 
hopes come true, centuries hence there may be a race 
ofmen who find as deep a satisfaction in their towering 
ties and organized amusements as we now do in the 
chalk downs drowsing at noon. But such a “ happiness 
of the greatest number” seems to me, somehow, an 
inferior ideal. I hope, rather, for an improvement and 
a purification of our ancient breed, and for the building 
w of a faith that prefers loveliness and peace to the 
enticements of wealth and comfort. Such a_ people 
yould keep its numbers small and its countryside 
unpolluted. 
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Captain Coram and His Children 
By F. Yrears-Brown. 
F the Foundling Hospital Site is to be preserved 
as an open space for children, quick action and 
generous giving will be necessary. If its gates were 
dosed, the children of the neighbourhood would be 
sen and heard no more there and the gardens they 
have planted would be left to wither; the property would 
begiven over to the builders, and eventually another nine 
acres of bricks and mortar would arise in Bloomsbury. 
That must not happen. In order to save the nine acres 
which Captain Coram purchased and developed two 
hundred years ago, Lord Rothermere put down £50,000 
and agreed to pay interest at 53 per cent. on the balance of 
the purchase price of £525,000 until the end of June of 
this year. He also defrayed the expenses of making « 
playground out of the débris on which the hospital stood, 
and promised a further £50,000 before the option expires : 
a total of about £130,000. That was two years ago. 
Now the owners have offered to reduce the price by 
£50,000, if the purchase can be negotiated by April 30th, 
and provided that the site is kept as an open space in 
perpetuity. 
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That date is only six weeks away, and this is the 
last chance that will occur of acquiring such a splendid 
open space in the centre of the greatest city in the world. 
The price is 25s. a square foot, which is not much if 
we think of the visible and invisible benefits that will 
grow from that ground if it be preserved for children. 
But the total is huge: would that there were one or two 
more men of the generosity and the means of Lord 
woodf Rothermere to come forward. Also the City companies 
rglat and public bodies of London must do their share. But all 
f “~ of us who live or work in the Metropolis are concerned 
Thif 12 seeing that the children of London have places in which 
to play and grow. 
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press 
> wif It is wrong that our children should suffer for our 
ughlf housing muddle: the bond we ask is that of Shylock : 
iti it is the weakest who are paying most heavily 
e al for the quickly won wealth of last century, and they 
lysed are paying for it in their flesh and blood. To remedy 
kind the negligence of which our ancestors were guilty, un- 
ritui® wittingly and even perhaps inevitably, is the duty of all 
ough ' Who have pounds or even pennies to give. 
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There can be ne national life without health. Our babies, 


as Dr. Saleeby said (or, if he didn’t, he might have), are 
as important as battleships for the safety of the realm. 
The civilization of Babylon is said to have perished 
of malaria: rickets and rheumatism are working an 
insidious ruin in London. If we would not go under 
as a nation we must give our children their birthright 
of light, and air, and happiness. 

“The Foundling” was a very happy place all last 
summer and autumn. I saw it many times under many 
skies: it was always a beautiful sight. There are other 
places (the Open Air Nursery School, Deptford, the 
Ravensdale Park play centre, the sandpits in St. James’s 
Park and Victoria Embankment Gardens) where 
the passer-by may see London children at play ; but there 
is no other recreation ground in the West Central district, 
so far as I know. The Regent’s Park is too far off. The 
“toddlers ” cannot get to it. All the Bloomsbury squares 
are in private hands. Holborn, St. Pancras, Clerkenwell 
and Finsbury have no park, no playing field, no open-air 
school except the Foundling Site. An average of two 
thousand children a day used it all last summer, and 
during the school holidays even larger numbers were 
admitted. Since the middle of last August until the 
weather grew too cold, the swimming bath—the only 
one in London kept entirely for children—has been a 
source of fun, inspiration, education and physical culture. 
Girl Guides and Boy Scouts have pitched their tents 
under the plane trees. About 120 babies of various 
ages have been looked after in the day nursery, thus 
relieving their harassed mothers. The fifteen neighbouring 
elementary schools have all sent their children here 
daily for open-air classes, and each of them has had a 
garden patch which their pupils have been cultivating. 
Cricket and netball pitches and football grounds have 
covered the Site. And now all these are 
threatened. 

Saving the Foundling Site is more than a matter of 
saving children from the terrible diseases of cities, 
though that were cause enough to appeal for half a 
million pounds. The money spent will be an investment 
of incalculable worth in preventing illness; but it will 
also be of the greatest use in the study of child-welfare, 
and educationally it may have a very useful influence on 
our schools. I am sure that there is too much stufliness 
in nearly all schools and that boys and girls are psycho- 
logically overshadowed and borne down by being 
surrounded by too much building. I know personally that 
for one lesson that I learned in a classroom I learned 
twenty in the fresh air; and I expect other boys and 
girls were the same. If the spirit and methods of the 
Macmillan Open Air School prevailed throughout the 
country (and what an impetus the establishment of the 
Foundling Site as a children’s school would give them !) 
I believe that we should improve the minds as well as the 
bodies of our people out of all recognition within a 
single generation. 

The Lord Lieutenant and Lord Mayor of London and 
many other distinguished people have recently sent 
an appeal to the Times for the preservation of the 
Site and asked that contributions should be sent to 
Sir E. Hilton Young at the Foundling Site, Guilford 
Street, W.C.1. Most of us who read this could buy 
a square foot or two of England and give it to the children 
of London for ever. What a privilege to be able to do that : 
to be able to turn back into the land something which is 
certain, humanly speaking, to bring joy and the strength 
of the fields in spring to untold generations of children ! 

We must raise £425,000 by April 30. It is a staggering 
sum, but it need not daunt us, for the angels are on our 
side, including Captain Coram, and the spirits of the 
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children he saved, 
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The Street Artist 

By Caprain OWEN TWEEDY 
hailed my car between Newhaven and Lewes, 
and at once I was interested. His strong flaxen 
was neatly trimmed: his eyes were blue; and 
was something clean and rollicking in his face 
which made me think that he had heard the call of the 
sea. Only the square black box which he balanced 
on his knee beside me puzzled me. It was not a sailor’s 
box and I suggested that he might be more comfortable 
if he put it on the back seat. His reply was frank, if not 
particularly gracious. 

“Your back springs are too rough, and I’m taking no 
risks,” he said. ‘The box would get bumped to bits 
back there.” 

That was that: and I said nothing. 
to make him talk. 

He bore my indifference for perhaps ten minutes 
and then: ‘‘ Ever seen a box like this,” he said. ‘“* It’s 
my own patent: I made it myself: I used to be a 
cobbler.” 

The box opened in two like a Gladstone bag. One 
side was partitioned into pigeon-holes of all sizes and 
shapes and each pigeon-hole was full. In one was a cake 
of soap, in another a sponge, in another a nail-brush, 
in a fourth a hairbrush and comb. And dovetailed 
among these larger compartments were smaller slots, 
full of different coloured chalks. Strapped into the 
other side of the box was a clarionet in two sectio.s. 

congratulated my friend and told him that I felt I 
could read his character from his box. “‘A man of 
parts,” I said, “and you certainly know how to look 
after your things. And you follow the arts?” He 
gave me a slow smile of condescension. 

** Not bad,” he replied. ‘I gave up being a cobbler 
two years ago, because they told me that my lungs were 
going, and that I must try an open-air life. 


H” 


beard 
there 


It was the way 


g Nowadays 
I get quite as much open air as I want. Of course, [ 
don’t sleep out. I don’t need to. Now that I am 
getting known in my district as a clean man I never 
have any trouble about getting good lodgings cheap. 
But the open air is no fun in weather like yesterday. 
Were you out in that storm? It came down like hell 
in Newhaven, where I was, and ruined my week-end ! ” 

I told him that my week-end had been ruined too, 
and that I had to stay indoors all day. 

“It is casy to see that you don’t have to work for your 
living,” he retorted contemptuously. “I had to stay 
out of doors all day, playing my clarionet outside the 
pubs; and my hands got so cold that I could hardly 
play a note. Not that that made much difference. 
In that weather everybody stayed in their houses and 
the pubs had just as bad a time as I had. 
1s. 9d. in two days. 
and made 12s.” 
asked him if he had always been fond of music. 
Never touched a note,” 


I only made 
The week before I was at Seaford 


— 


ee 


he replied, “until a year 


ago when another street artist, who was fed-up with 
the eclarionet and after a saxophone on the hire system, 


swopped his clarionet with me for a pair of boots.” 
“And did he teach you how to play?” I asked. 
“Oh, no. No one ever taught me how to play. I 
play by ear, and I know about ten tunes now. I play 
them one after the other, and when they are finishe 
J start all over again.” 
* And what tunes do you find go down best ?” 
“Well, that depends on where I am. At a place like 
Seaford, when the weather is good, all the old ladies are 
sitting out on the free seats on the front and I give them 


—=—. 

a bit of “Trovatore” and Tosti and “ Pale Hand? 
They like that sort of stuff. At Dorking the othe 
day, an old lady asked for “Goodbye” twice, 
gave me 2s. 6d. I told her to make it 3s. 64, ang 
I. would play it four times. But the pubs yyy 
different sort of stuff. Still, I think I know now Wht 
they do want. You've got to study them like the qj 
ladies. There are British Legion pubs: I give thy 
“ Tipperary” and ‘Pack up your Troubles.” 4 
Newhaven and Rye and Deal I give them “Tom Bowling’ 
and ‘ All the Nice Girls.” Give each of them what the, 
want and they pay. But, as a matter of fact, | gy 
getting fed-up with this clarionet. It requires a lot ¢ 
wind, and its blooming hard to blow on a cold day, ay 
there is blooming little noise, even when you do bloy, 
If I get a chance, I am going to sell mine and get; 
concertina. It plays itself.” 

“Does it?” I queried. ‘ You've tried ?” 

He gave me another of his condescending smiles, 

“No, but I am all right on a mouth-organ, and jj 
the same idea—blow and suck. I have always said j 
myself that I could make a concertina talk. Do yu 
play anything?” 

1 told him that I could play the piano quite well with 
my right hand. 

“You would be no good in my line,” he shrug 
“You can’t cart pianos about with you.” 

I preferred to change the subject. 

** T saw some chalks in your box,” I began. 

“Well, I paint a bit.” 

** Pavement artist ? ” 

“Yes; when I am not a musician. I play over tle 
week-ends when the pubs are full; but the rest of the 
time, I draw pictures at the street corner. But th 
profession is getting a bit crowded. Not that it matter 
to me much, because I am well known now all the way 
round from Dorking to Tunbridge Wells and down t 
Deal and out to Worthing. That is my beat. I hav 
got my own pitch everywhere, and the others dont 
dare to pinch it, if they know ’m about. You hav 
got to make a reputation for yourself. I made min: 
at Crowborough about two months after I started, 
got there and found another fellow drawing on my bit 0 
pavement and I socked him one in the eye, and tol 
him to have a good look at my face and never get the 
wrong side of it again. Sinee then I have had no trouble. 

You see, if you go in for being a street artist, vou ge 
to know everybody and evervbody gets to know you, 
and if you pay your bills in the lodging-houses, ya 
will always be respected, and other fellows won't ty 
to jump you!” 

* But, do you always get into lodging-houses ? 
you ever have to go to the Union ? ” 

““ Never been in one in my life. 
for me. 
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They are too rough 
Not that lodging-houses aren’t a bit rougi 







sometimes. But I look after myself. It’s the only 
way; otherwise everything gets pinched. When | 






started, if a fellow asked me for the loan of my sod) 
in the morning, I used to lend it to him, and five time 
out of six I never got it back. That is why I kee 
it in a little box of its own—the same with the toothbrush. 
Not that anybody ever asked to borrow that. Aa 
one way and another I have made good, and I don! 
know that one day or other I won’t settle down all 
marry. I met a woman the other day who wanted ti 
marry me. She danced a bit and played the bones, and 
we might have made a sort of touring show. But | 
think she was a bit close with her money. I told he 
I would take her on if she paid me £5 down. Tiel 
it was all off,” 
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One way and another my friend’s narration of his 
prilliant career had gradually established such ascendency 
over me that I became as putty in his hands. I was for 
Fast Grinstead ; he for a pavement pitch at Hayward’s 
Heath; but when we came to a junction where our 
wads forked, “ Left,” he said, and left I went. When 
we got to Hayward’s Heath the pubs were open and I 
suggested that he should have a pint of beer with me. 

“Neyer touch a drop before evening,” he said. . “* Gives 
me hiecoughs and no one can play the clarionet if he 
js hiceoughing.” 


Dean Inge 
By Amicus. 

EAN INGE is seventy. Nobody, from his writings, 
D would guess it. Twenty years ago he was ap- 
pointed Dean of St. Paul’s, and they at once began 
writing about him as though he were seventy then. He 
has been, in a sense, the same age all his life. The 
mind matured early and has never stopped working, 
with obstinate independence. ‘This has preserved him 
from real old age. It also accounts for the irritation he 
causes. They cannot bear a man who looks at facts. 

He was a son of the Provost of Worcester at Oxford. 
He went to Eton, as a Colleger, and thence to King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he swept the board of Medals 
and Prizes. To Eton he went again, as Master: to 
Oxford; then to Cambridge, where he fascinated a 
sencration of undergraduates with lectures on Neo- 
Platonism and Mysticism. A vicarage at Ennismore 
Gardens ; and then the Deanery. And then, as becomes 
a Dean of St. Paul’s, the full blaze of publicity. Very 
early he told some unpalatable truth. A journalist at 
once labelled him ** The Gloomy Dean ” ; and the Gloom, 
Dean he has remained. 

It is, on the whole, a misnomer. He has gloomy 
aspects. We walks about the world with eyelids lowered, 
his head on one side, apparently muttering to himself. 
And he has not the gift of being jocularly optimistic 
when it is considered good form to be so. Some years 
ago there was eclebrated at St. Paul’s the Tereentenary 
of the birth of Sir Christopher Wren. The cathedral 
The front rows were full of corpulent gentlemen 
covered with robes, chains and badges. The present 
writer was seated just behind those front rows. The 
Dean preached. What did he say? Literally, I know 
not; but in effect this: ‘* Well, we have met together 
to celebrate the tercentenary of Sir Christopher Wren. 
He was undoubtedly a great mathematician and a great 
engineer. I don’t think he was a great architect ; or, if 
he was, he certainly was not a great religious architect. 
This building is a triumph of engineering, but there is 
ho spirituality about it at all: it might be a great Town 
Hall, but it is certainly not a great cathedral. It is, 
nevertheless, fine in its own way. However, we have 
just had one great war, and we shall probably soon have 
another. When the next great war comes, weapons of 
destruction will be far more efficient than they have 
ever been in the past; and, probably this building, 
together with every other physical thing that we value, 
will be blown into dust. And now to... .” At which 
point one of the portly gentlemen in a gold collar turned 
to his neighbour, in front of me, and whispered: ‘* There 
you are: gloomy as usual!” 

It was the Englishman’s comment. Dean Inge hadn't 
said a thing that wasn’t true: but he wouldn’t waive 
truth on a festive occasion. “ The truth should be told ”’ 
has always been his motto, and he tells it, as he sees it, 
in and out of season, He hasn’t, naturally, a monopoly 
of the truth. He may, occasionally (or let us hope so) 


was full. 


be wrong. But he does his best. He states the truth 
as he, provisionally, sees it: for the rest his view is: 
“They say; what do they say ?—let them say!” 

Dr. Inge is a born aristocrat. He believes in breeding 
(and supports Eugenics); he believes in education (and 
opposes levelling democracy); he recognizes the differ- 
ence of races, and embraces the doctrine of the White 
Man’s burden. A very sensitive man, he is peculiarly 
on his guard against sentimentality: the things he 
attacks most bitterly are the things he most narrowly 
escaped, escaping them through the power of his reason. 
As a scholar he was chiefly distinguished by his studies 
in Mysticism : as a propagandist he is akin to the bishop 
who wrote: “Things and actions are what they are ; 
and the consequences of them will be what they will be : 
why then should we wish to be deceived ? ” 

Dr. Inge is one of the few men now writing who envisage 
the consequences of current legislation. Most of our 
politicians, of whatever party, put Acts on the Statute 
Book without thinking at all about their effects on the 
social fabric. They impose taxes, extend education, 
alter franchises, and then are often aghast at the conse- 
quences of their own actions. Dean Inge frequently 
foresees what they do not foresee: and he rubs it in 
afterwards. 

Because he looks at facts and expresses himsclf with 
painful acidity, he differs from everybody about some- 
thing. By the same token he agrees with everybody 
about something. “ I withdraw what I said about Dean 
Inge last week ”’ is a remark one frequently hears. 

Privately, he is sociable, and disdains neither his cigar 
nor his glass. And he has been intimate with most of 
the greatest men of his day—who have known their peer. 


Att 


[ENGRAVINGS AND Process PRrints.] 

I surrosr there are few branches of graphic art which are so 
little understood by the general public as that of * engraving.” 
People of average taste who desire fine things about their 
houses, but whose income is not sufliciently large to allow of 
the purchase of paintings in oil or water-colour, usually com- 
promise by collecting engravings. These pleasant works, 
besides providing for immediate aesthetic enjoyment, have 
the additional and by no means to be despised interest of a 
possible subsequent appreciation in value. In short, there is 
a widespread belief that the judicious purchase of “ artist’s 
proofs” is a thoroughly good investment, as indeed it is, 
provided that the buying is judicious and the “ artist’s proof ” 
is an artist’s proof in the proper sense of the word, as accepted 
by tradition. 

Unfortunately, however, to-day mass production has found 
a steady footing in the making of engravings, and there is a 
wide sale of “ engravings” which pass as artist’s proofs 
although they are no more than process prints embellished 
with the author’s autograph. Now it has always been the 
accepted practice for the engraver of a work by a living artist 
to sign his name below the right-hand corner of the engraving, 
while the artist signs below the left-hand corner—the two 
signatures being a guarantee that both artist and engraver 
are responsible for the work. In the case of an old master, the 
engraver signs in the right-hand corner—as a guarantee that 
the engraving is the original work of an artist craftsman. The 
engraver may be a bad artist or a superlatively good one. 
The verdict will be largely that of posterity in the saleroom, 
where the work of fine engravers fetches thousands of guineas, 
and that of indifferent craftsmen no more than a few shillings. 
This means, of course, that the quality of an engraving depends 
wholly on the personal element which the artist craftsman 
succeeds in “* getting across.” 

The position, however, of the process print, which depends 
on the lens of the camera, is entirely different. ‘The camera 
produces, within certain sharply defined limits, an exact re- 
production of what it * sees,” but the result is dead, It cannot 
respond to light and shoot on to colours with the same sym- 
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pathy which the human eye responds to these things, and it 
eannot enter into the spirit which animated the original artist 
as the artist craftsman can. In fact, it is faithful only to the 
superficial character of the artist's work. Mechanical repro- 
ductions, therefore, must inevitably lack the greater part of 
what one expects to find, and has found, in the work of 
generations of skilled craftsmen engravers ; that they pass for 
artists’ proofs and are signed with the artists’ signatures does 
not affect their position or their value. They are, in fact, 
photographs, and if one wishes to buy a photograph tricked 
out with an autograph, one cannot do better than acquire a 
mechanical reproduction of this sort, but it must be remem- 
bered that such things have no real value beyond the current 
market price of the artist’s autograph. And this means 
shillings not guineas. Moreover, the original selling price of 
such mechanical reproductions should be shillings and not 
guineas, for no amount of argument can turn a mechanical 
or semi-mechanical process print into a true engraving. Those 
people, therefore, who wish to buy an artist’s proof from time 
to time, and lay the foundations of a small collection of 
engravings, should remember the old tag, ‘“* Caveat Emptor !” 
ICHNOGRAPHIA, 


Report of the Competition 


Tne Editor offered a prize for the best description on a post- 
ard of the thoughts of Sir Oswald Mosley as caricatured by 
Mr. Max Beerbohm. The competition has provoked a great 
number and a great diversity of suggestions, many of them 
witty, some of them erudite, and the majority of them 
frivolous. 

It is unfortunate that many competitors did not read the 
wording of this competition very carefully: they have 
submitted not the suggested thoughts of the victim of 
Mr. Beerbohm’s satyrie pencil, but the impression which the 
-aricature produced upon them. For instance, several 
competitors send us the following quotation from Julius 
Caesar : 

* He doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs,” 
an apt and possibly accurate description, we admit, but it is 
improbable that Sir Oswald has time to consider his position 
in the world in quotations from Shakespeare. 

Mr. Bill Douglas’s (8 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1) entry, 
whimsical though it is, can hardly be considered as representing 
Sir Oswald's thoughts : 

. Musing. on remark of his small daughter, ‘What Jong legs 
you have, Daddy !? 

~The better to carry me far, my dear.’ ” 

A great many competitors have concentrated upon 
Sir Oswald’s apparent interest in his personal appearance, 
but we find it hard to believe that his expression of challenge 
and intense concentration can be due to such a matter as the 
cut of his trousers, important though that may be. 

There is one dominant characteristic which this caricature 
certainly suggests--his attitude of challenge. For instance, 
Mrs. H. Gell (Syston Rectory, Mangotsfield, near Bristol), 
who also falls into the error of describing the caricature rather 
than the thoughts of the subject of the caricature, suggests 

“Neck or nothing ” 
as a suitable comment. Those who have gazed upon Mr. Max 
Beerbohm’s caricature of Sir Oswald will understand this 
description very well. 

We have decided to give the prize of two guineas to Miss M. 
G. Robinson (Woodside, Kastnor, Ledbury), who has perhaps 
expressed this attitude of challenge most adequately in the 
sentence : 

*My bite shall be worse than my bark.” 
Other entries which are amusing for a variety of reasons 
are Capt. H. Bruce Johnstone’s (The Pass, Callander, Perth) 
~* Though my name is not Curzon 
IT am a most superior person,” 
and Mrs. Moreton Dodd's (Coberley Court, Cheltenham), 
perhaps a little unkind : 
what party shall I join next ?” 
have seen in this caricature of 


** Let me see 


Several competitors 


Sir Oswald Mosley something of the arrogant, aristocratic 
terrier, and their bias has led them to suggest that the thoughts 
of this subject can best be explained by the question: ** Who 
said Rats?” 





— 





Poetry 
Stillness Before Snow 


THERE is an eager and expectant air 

About the woods and fields this afternoon. 
They wait to bear, on furrow and flung branch, 
The burden of the snow that must fall soon. 


There is no wind, no frolic of dead leaves ; 

No straggling briars shame the hedges trim. 

The old man’s beard has shed its last curled locks, 
And all the trees are bare and smooth of limb. 


What sound will break this silence ? The first flurry 
Has neither voice of wind nor song of rain, 

An unperceived and shadowless descending 

Of flakes that drift like thoughts through an idle brain, 


A sudden step and the snap of a twig on the path 
Would lift the spell that holds all motionless, 

And bring from the sky, with a flutter of white wings, 
The glancing blow of a soft and cold caress. 


Nothing stirs but a bird, precariously swinging. 

That now on the branch alighted, whistles low, 

And rises to one clear note, so sharp and silvered, 

That it pierces the cloud like a lance, and releases the snoy, 


Purvis Harryor, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tar “* Sprcrator,’ Marcie 12rr, 1831. 
POLAND. 

We fear that the present gallant struggle in Poland is to ter. 
minate, as all former struggles of that brave and ill-fated country 
have done, in riveting more firmly the chains which it was desiroys 
of shaking off. Praga has been burnt, and Warsaw, it: is currently 
reported, has fallen by capitulation—such capitulation as the 
wolves accord to the sheep. Some doubts have, indeed been cast 
over the latter part of this afflicting intelligence, which reached us 
through the Paris journals on Thursday, but the burning of Prag 
is not disputed. 

Tar Five Powers. 

The Five Powers-—that is, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, aul 
Viscount Palmerston—have issued a document which, like its pr. 
cursors, is termed a “ protocol,” but which, from its length, its 
logic, and its unintelligibility, might serve as a model for a bill i 
Chancery. It is an answer to the protocol of the Belgian Congres 
against the decree of the same high Powers which deprived Belgiun 
of Luxembourg. The plain English of the whole of the interventio 
with Belgium is, that the Five Powers—-as aforesaid—would restor 
the Prince of Orange, and put down the new constitution, or at least 
support him im putting it down, 


TOBACCO IN TRELAND. 

The attention of the House of Commons on Thursday was chief 
directed to the consideration of Mr. Warburton’s bill to prohibit 
the growth of Tobacco in Ireland. Lord Althorp apologized for th 
Government not having pressed for the prohibition this session: 
was admitted that great smuggling was the consequence of thi 
permitted growth of tobacco in Ireland, but he would soone 
sacrifice a portion of the revenue than add to the existing distres 
of that country. Ultimately, the bill went through a committe, 
and was ordered to be reported. 


THE THAMES TUNNED. 

The Thames Tunnel, near Rotherhithe Church, and opposi-e thi 
end of old Gravel Lane, on the Wapping side of the river—Noti 
is hereby given, that the Public may view the Tunnel every diy 
(Sundays excepted), from Eleven in the Morning until Four in tli 
Afternoon, upon payment of One Shilling for each Person. Tht 
Tunnel is lighted with gas, is dry and warm, and the descent is bya 
safe and easy staircase. 

AURORA BortALIS. 

On Monday night, at nine o'clock, a very beautiful aurora we 
visible at Worcester. It was at first of a crimson hue, but afterwat 
changed to a pale colour, with a long brilliant stream of igh! 
passing through it. 

Monsters AT Barrens. 

A learned gentleman has discovered the Hydra of the ancients# 
Battersea, The reptile to which this formidable name has beet 
applied, puts out heads as fast as did that which cost Hercules 
much Jabour to overcome. Cut off one, and forthwith out spring! 
couple: split him up the middle, and each half becomes a perfe! 
hydra, of somewhat more lengthy proportions than his sire & 
mother, To quiet the apprehensions of young ladies who mi) 


happen to pass from London to Richmond by the steam-boat, 


must add, that there is not much danger of the Battersea Hyde 
swallowing the Monument, even without the inscription —it is 02) 
an inch long, 
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Country Life 


\y INTENSIVE ISLAND. 

[have just come from an island, about the size of the Isle 
F of Wight, where land, purely agricultural land, is sometimes 
ered to be worth £1,000 an acre or according to one 


consid a . 
standard guidebook, very much more. Most of this land was 
d ie ’ - 


tilted at an angle so sharp that terracing was necessary, 

(n one slope you may count exactly ninety-nine successive 
tiers of terraces, of which the highest is at some 2,000 feet 
above sea level. The whole island is nothing more, and nothing 
ess than a congeries of voleanic dust-heaps, sloping at one 
favoured spot down to the sea in natural gradation, at others 
ending in cliffs reckoned among the highest in the world. 
(ne is over 1,900 feet. The heaps are separated by deep 
and abrupt ravines it may be with a trickle of water among 
the stones of their bed. Such is Madeira; and I give these 
elementary facts, not for the sake of encroaching on the guide- 
hook, but ** for edification ~ of a different sort. 

* * a * 

If this island could be planted, say, alongside the Isle cf 
Wight and left in enjoyment of its present climate, the land 
yould, Iam convinced, be regarded as agriculturally worthless 
except in the few places where it falls into flatness. There 
yould be next to no little gardens covered with sugar cane and 

| banana and potatoes, nor a multiplicity of cottage homesteads 
that now enable Madeira to be more thickly populated than 
ay country in Europe, not even Belgium excepted. Within 

Britain it would be a trippers’ paradise, that and little else, 
well littered with imported orange and banana skins but with 
no growing fruit. For the fertility has been achieved by 
venerations of labour which has raised heavy solid walls six 
feet in height for the sake of making a garden sometimes 
no bigger than the superficies of the wall itself. A passion for 
cultivation, such as the industrial revolution expelled from the 
English, is the root cause of the production of so great a 
population on such acclivities. Almost every man, woman 
and child is a Candide, feeling the full weight of the immortal 
maxim: il faut cultiver notre jardin. 

* * * * 

Dissimilar though they are in almost every aspect, Eneland 
and Madeira may be fruitfally compared: one may learn 
by contrast. Supposing—-as children say—that we had 
spent in England on draining and reclaiming one half of the 
labour spent in Madeira on irrigation alone, let alone the 
terracing, we should have at least doubled the productive 
possibilities of 6,000,000 acres or so. The difference between 
work in Madeira and England is that there the standard, 
the unit of caleulation, is the livelihood that a family can 
extract from a small piece of land. Here it is the industria] 
wage. But in case a more elemental view of life should 
presently be foreed upon us, it may be well to come down 
to earth and realize that contempt of the land is an unstable 
basis on which to build any civilization whatever. One 
can say this, though the poverty of many of the countries 
that rely chiefly on husbandry is general and severe. The 
almonds and karabs, with the beans and peas below them, 
composing the chief industry of Majorca, help to make the 
island singularly like Madeira in many aspects. The genera- 
tions have built the great walls and terraces with the same 
continuous labour, and parsimoniously cultivate in poverty 
the little gardens they support. Neither is a model, but 
both are suggestive. 

* * * 

It is curious to note the changes in crops brought about 
partly by world conditions, partly by local accident or fiscal 
experiments. As the almond— tothe enhancement of the scenery 

begins to oust the olive in Majorca, so the sugar cane in 


F Madeira began to supplant the vine. Probably the sugar 
its a 


3 beet 


cane is not a really congenial crop to the island, where it 
has increased out of measure solely in response to one of 
the most foolishly elaborate taxes known to economic history. 
But the vines (some of the best are of Cyprian origin) begin 
to reassert themselves, One of the oddest combinations 

at least to British eyes and perhaps most others—is the 
Passociation of grape and sugar, I found many small plateau 





"gardens roofed with long vine shorts, often supported on an 
ingenious tracery of bamboo, through which the heads of 


the sugar cane penetrated and waved their plumes like red 
Indians too tall for their wigwams or teepees. One of the 
strangest fashions in crops, through which the islanders have 
passed and from which they have escaped, is the cultivation 
of the cochineal insect. 

* * * * 

A form of forestry, calculated to breed envy in any British 
afforester, begins to flourish. When an altitude is at last 
reached, which forbids the growing of beans, sweet potatoes, 
sugar, vines, bananas or even bamboo, the land is planted 
with pines, chiefly pinaster, and from these a not unlucrative 
crop may be reaped within the short period of seven years, 
which altogether defeats in speed even the pinus insignis of 
New Zealand or the cricket willow of Essex. It is cut for 
fuel, and the trees are trundled down the cobbled roadways 
of the steep slopes with the minimum of cost and labour. 
The wise rule prevails here, as in Austria, as it should prevail 
the world over, that he who fells a tree must plant at least 
one other. Of course, in most places the easy fertility of 
the tribe of pines and firs does the work automatically. It 
is said in Newfoundland, for example, that nothing less 
drastic than three rapidly consecutive fires will prevent a 
sufficient crop of seedlings springing from the ashes. 

* * * * 

It suggests that somehow or other the world has been 
switched on to a wrong rail when one finds, as often, intense 
poverty associated with a rich soil. The ship by which I 
returned carried some 8,000 baskets of beans designed for 
the British market. It is tribute enough to the clime of 
Madeira that they were all grown out of doors without pro- 
tection, and in some places without the help of much manure. 
The land will produce almost of its own volition ‘* primeurs,” 
such as the French Maraichers force with the help of frames, 
cloches and the agency of a soil that may be called synthetic. 
Yet in a climate and on a soil so perfect, in arm atmosphere 
so warm that the slightest forms of dwelling and of clothing 
are consistent with comfort, the people support the barest 
livelihood by the maximum of labour. Women and old men 
will work all day for a penny or two, and large households 
exist on less than our old age pension for a single man. 
The minimum agricultural wage in England (which in all 
conscience is low enough) would be inordinate wealth to 
most of these Portuguese smallholders or intensive cultivators. 
An excessive population is one reason; but not, I think, the 
chief. Incomprehensible contrasts exist in the world. The 
men I saw cutting sugar cane in Queensland were earning 
rather more than £1 a day. A sugar grower in Madeira 
would not carn £1 within a fortnight. Both are protected, 
so to say, by high tariffs. 

* * * * 

It is an abrupt enough contrast to return from the flaming 
flowers and active harvests of Madeira to a late spring in 
England, when the gardener scarcely dare plant or sow, even 
if his frozen fingers permit. Yet in some points England is the 
more springlike. More birds sing. I found one Madeira 
garden inhabited by two pairs of grey wagtails, one of the 
handsomest and gayest of all our small birds ; but the English 
garden is much more populous and vocal, even under the 
handicap of scuds of belated snow and a north-easterly gale. 
Some of our birds are even nesting, and they include the 
crossbill. I hear of large colonies of nests in some fir belts, 
and some watchers have delighted in the extreme tameness 
of the bird. It is not tame in the sense that our garden 
robins or wagtails or town gulls are tame: it seeks no human 
companionship, but rather shuns it and frequents lonely 
clumps or woods. But few birds show less regard to visitors. 
Busy forcing open a fir cone with its strangely adapted beak, 
it pays little attention to anything else or to anybody. If you 
know where crossbills are, you may make very sure of 
successful observation, if the trees are not over tall or thick. 
Afforesters, though they attract the bird, are not very fond 
of it, but the damage it does may easily be exaggerated ; and 
we may hope that the too drastic condemnation of birds that 
devour leading shoots will not be extended from the blackcock 
to the crossbill, 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor ato 
jot of t 
GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA her own dignity against the great Powers of Europe, a miserab] 
' few of the main events which have raised the hue and er: fe from the 
- i the Editor of the SpecTAroR.] ” against political domination in India, Egypt, China anq at medical 
Sin,—The daily papers tell us that several political leaders Eastern countries. This wave of nationalism will Jeaq to ye one WO! 
are attacking Lord Irwin and his advisers and are endeavouring colour war in the near future, unless the seers and statesy {ill up tl 
to discredit him and his well-informed Council in the difficult act boldly to avert such a catastrophe. - | py Cath 
and responsible task entrusted to them by H.M. Government. It has been suggested in some quarters that the ¢9| The ¥ 

our 


I ask, Is this loyal? Is this right ? It is possible that Lord 
Irwin’s critics may be well informed. I don’t know, but 
they cannot be so well informed as the Viceroy and the able 
and experienced men who form his Council. So far as I am 
aware the British Empire claims to be based on the willing 
consent of the peoples who are united for the defence of common 
rights and the promotion of common interests and any 
idea of an Empire based on military force has long since been 
repudiated, that is if it ever existed in the minds of intelligent 
men. For it needs very little intelligence to be aware that 
an Empire held together by force is a source of weakness, 
not of strength. 

But all oflicers who have served abroad must have witnessed 
the embarrassment caused to the responsible man on the spot 
by uninstructed criticism and fault finding at home. The 
various biographies published since the War tell us how the 
British Commander-in-Chief had to fight on two fronts. 
He was attacked by the Germans in front and by newspapers 
and politicians at home, some of them indeed members of 
the Government, whose first duty was to give him a loyal 
support. Is this disloyalty to be repeated at a time when 
the British Raj is passing through a critical time in India ? 
I hope not, but in any case it behoves all loyal officers to 
dissociate themselves from such conduct.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. GrauAM Bower, 


THE COLOUR BAR 


[To the Editor of the Spectraron.] 

Sir,—What a summary disposal Sir Charles Spencer makes of 
this most vexatious problem by exclaiming ‘‘ Oh! it is all 
instinct’?! His theory is that the instinctive hatred against 
unfair complexion is universal. But is there a universal 
standard of fairness of complexion? The Englishman may 
think that a dark or brown colour is unfair. But the Indian 
seems to think otherwise. A cousin sister of mine had a 
daughter with a complexion as fair as that of any Western 
girl; and it was a job to get her married. I can also give 
‘another instance of a different kind. An Indian villager, 
after seeing an Englishman for the first time, asked me 
whether the gentleman was tainted with ‘ white leprosy.” 
Each person, therefore, seems to think that his own complexion 
is, or at any rate, ought to be, regarded as the fairest. 

If tie colour feeling springs from instinct, how is it that the 
feeling is practically absent in the Continent ? I do not think 
that anyone is born with such a pernicious feeling. The children 
acquire the prejudice by suggestion or education; and an 
effective remedy for the evil is the proper upbringing of children 
in a spirit of all humanity. Well-wishers of humanity must 
admire your courage in starting an active campaign against the 
colour prejudice which is undoubtedly a great menace to the 
solidarity of the British Empire and the future of the world peace. 
The prejudice seems to be particularly characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxons who belong to the same Aryan stock as the 
Hindus; and it is, therefore, difficult to trace the evil to 
purely racial factors, To me the root-cause of the evil 
appears to lie in the political domination of the world by 
the whites, and in particular by the English speaking people. 
Of the fifty-three million square miles of the world’s habitable 
land surface, forty-seven millions are under white supremacy ; 
and the population of the British Empire consists of about 
three hundred and twenty million Indians, about twenty 
million other Asiatics, and only about sixty-five million 
whites. 

This white leadership of the world has been recently 
challenged by the principle of self-determination, which is 
the cardinal feature of modern political movements. The 
victory of Japan over Russia in 1904, the participation of 
huge numbers of coloured people in the Great War, and the 
reaty of Lausanne in 1923, when Turkey more or less held 





prejudice may be attributed to a feeling of inhereg: gensitiv 
superiority to the Orientals by the Westerners. Tf that ve fe pretty ] 
so, there is no scientific justification for such a feeling, Fo the We 
one thing, the superior strength of the Occidental is relatively guilty 
modern. History tells us that there was a period when th wyentali 
Asiatics were well ahead of the Europeans in the study yf 2v™ 
chemistry, physics and mathematics. The commencement i ment 0 
European expansion may be dated back to the early yean fe YO" wis 
of the sixteenth century when those wonderful trans-oceayi: fh the lis 
voyages were undertaken, and modern science gaye hh ms!" 
West an irresistible weapon for reducing the East into polite) India | 
subserviency. But so far as efliciency in picking y Englan 
knowledge is concerned, the East was, or is, in no way inferi compal 
to the West. In spite of overwhelming obstacles, mode needs | 
India has produced men who have received the Nobel Prin interes 
for literature and physics, who have been admitted to hfe beg 
membership of the Royal Society for distinguished research But 
in mathematics, botany and physics, who have presided oye clash 
world conferences and lectured to the students at variggy The U 
universities in England and America. As_ regards th being 
eapacity of the Orientals to govern themselves and cope vith They ¢ 
the modern developments in the science of warfare, Japan pulled 
the supreme example. Above all, we have produced a “ lea), day 0 
naked man” whose character and moral force have oftey§ ‘UPTE 
been compared by Western Bishops with those of St. Pail all tha 
and Jesus Christ. most § 
The ultimate causes of the colour prejudice must |i Servic 
somewhere. Surely no man is born with that prejudie— ©" 
The child, whose mind is controlled and directed by th} Mose 
adults, acquires it by suggestion and education. The remedj those 
seems to be, therefore, nothing more than _ the prope barrie 
upbringing of children in a spirit of common humanity. | out ¥ 
am sure that you will bring home this point to the minds ¢/ like tl 
all responsible parents in the articles which you inten the q 
am, Sir, &e., T, S. Ramanvsay, | ™ th 

King’s College, Strand. Ausal 

of P: 

‘hris 

THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK IN INDIA} 
[To the Editor of the SpectTator.] Hind 

Sir,—For over a century scores of missionary socicties frp ¢XPTé 
Europe and America have invaded the spiritual life of Indif #94 
with very mixed results. Have they solved any of our problen} th 
politically, economically or spiritually ? Or have they on th? in H 
other hand added to our complications and, in the proces} spi 


of converting India, established not so much a “ Church’ Lo 
as another community which, if left to its spiritual leade 
from the Occident and to its indigenous elders, would tendt 
become just as much of a minority problem as the Moslems! 


the Sikhs? Fortunately the younger generation of India) Sir,- 
Christians will have no religious exclusiveness, or nari yon¢ 


patriotism, or be tied to the apron strings of its bencfactos’ \ hey 





from the West. Independence from foreign control, not on! the. 
in politics but in religion, is the keynote of modern Indi fjoo¢ 
Political subordination is bad enough, but when to it is adde ger 
the knowledge that in matters religious you must refer ti)” emp 
Lambeth, or to the Congregational Union, or the Salvatitl) thes 
Army Command or to the Wesleyan Methodist Conferences," jay, 
begin to realize the awkwardness of our situation, All th 7, 
because money comes from there, and we must play the tu’) wor 
called for. A well-known missionary administrator said totl! joy 
writer not! ong ago “* Your sense of humour would surely mak! tra¢ 
you see that no missionary society would tolerate the positit!) peo 
of paying you on the one hand and letting you criticise thet wor 
policy on the other.” > int 

The social contribution made by organized Christendom t!” ¢, | 
India’s life has been indeed rich. Missionaries have been tht” y¢, 
pioneers in medical work. They have risked their own live] 





in times of cholera and plague, and have set a wonder 
example in the care of the lepers. The proud Brahmin be 
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oe 
iil] to learn from the Westerner the meaning of service. The 
jot of the untouchables and of the leper would indeed be 
U ne . . . 

miserable without the friendly hand of the Christian worker 


ate 


d . from the West. If to-day every man and woman engaged in 
H othe, medical work of the — rena type were pulled out, 
d ty one wonders if ee ee, “ found - 
sme, fill UP the gaps and give suc " devotec ar ice as is being given 
py Catholic nuns and I rotestant doctors. 

Colo The national awakening in India has made our people —_ 
here sensitive. We see that our credit in the outside world is 
it Wen fe pretty low. We are looked upon by people in the ¢ hurches of 
, Fa the West as hardly civilized, given to barbaric practices, 
atively guilty of grossest sins and superstitions. The pious funda- 
eN the yentalist Christians are convinced that we can get self- 
udy « government only when we - saved by the grace and yocgee 
rent ment of Baptism, and when 7 India becomes € hristian. If 
-Yeay fe You wish to know of all the sins of India be sure you will get 
ceane fe the list in chronological and alphabetical order from keen 
¢ the missionary enthusiasts : you wish to know of the virtues of 
lit India go to the lheosophist or to the Psychic people in 
ew England. The shortcomings of our people are invariably 
aferic compared with the highest in Christian character. It must 
oder needs be so When propaganda is the main method of rousing 


Prin interest. But the world has become small and we are now 
Ff beginning to see each other as we are. 


= But it is in the realm of a deeper spiritual conflict that the 
1 ove dash between organized Christianity and India will come. 
arious The time is now coming when Christian missions, instead of 
5 the being the aggressors, will have to take a defensive position. 
» with They can no longer escape being the targets of logic or being 
pan j pulled down from their unchallenged perch of the past. The 
Jean, day of an imperialistic Christianity, intolerant of others, 
off supremely conscious of its own mission, seeking to overthrow 


Pail all that had gone before it, uncharitable in its attacks upon the 
most sacred feeling of those who were going to the One Divine 


t jeg Service along another line, are gone for ever. The Christian 
dig Evangelist has to learn from the Hindu mystic and_ the 


» tf Moslem sufi the meaning of tolerance and the great truth that 
those who have found the Lord have broken through all 


med) 
rope barriers of religious labels. Can the average missionary, going 
y, JE out with a sub-conscious sense of superiority, rise to a height 


dsj} jike this? Just as the Quaker presents an eternal dilemma on 
the question of Church reunion to the Sacerdotal Ecclesiasts 


| 
- in the West, so men like Tagore, Gandhi, Nehru, Sapru, 
Ausari, present the same dilemma to the modern descendants 
of Paul the Missionary regarding the exclusive claims of 
\ Christianity as offering the one and only way of salvation and 


union with God. Is it too much to expect that the reaction of 
Hinduism in its highest form, in its mystical and philosophical 
fronp © €Xpressions, will yet change the face of Western Christianity, 
nd, and will force the hide-bound and traditional enslaved Churches 
lem? of the West to refind their soul and to re-enthrone the Master 
thf in His Simplicity and Reality in His proper place as the 
es} inspirer of a New Reign of Love ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

ch” London. SHORAN S. SINGIIA. 
den 

t RUSSIAN TIMBER 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I take great exception to the statement in your corres- 
pondent’s letter which appears in your issue of March 7th, 
where he says that the success of the Five Year Plan means 
the enslavement of the whole population of Russia, and the 
flooding of the world with slave-made goods; also that 
every workman in England will lose his job, and every 
_ employer his capital. Such sweeping generalizations as 
_ these destroy any possible value the letter might otherwise 
have had. 

To witness, as I have done, with what keenness the Russian 
workmen Jearn to manipulate their latest machines, and 
how enthusiastic the peasants are over the arrival of a new 
tractor, is a sight ever to be remembered. All fair-minded 
people, who have visited Russia, will testify that the Russian 
workmen and peasants as a whole are eager and interested 
n their jobs, and as for the young people, their determination 
to do all in their power towards consummating the Five 
| Year Plan is almost a religion with them. 

Referring again to the much discussed Russian Timber 
Camps, nine-tenths of the workers are seasonal hands, many 
of them coming up from their villages with their own horses 








—the task is no harder than that of lumber men in other 
northern latitudes. The pay, even taking into consideration 
the higher cost of living, is better than it was formerly ; 
the huts are strongly built, and, if anything, overheated— 
fuel being, of course, plentiful—and there are fairly well 
equipped forest hospitals, with competent medical attention, 
a thing unknown in these camps in pre-War Russia. Even 
if a small percentage of convict labour were employed, to 
write of the conditions in these timber camps in the way 
your correspondent has done is grotesque. 

It is those who are wasting their lives under the “dole” in 
this country, and the more serious cases who are not eligible 
for the * dole” and see no hope of getting a job, about whom our 
people should feel most concerned. Any attempt to an- 
tagonize a powerful neighbour and a great potential customer 
is doing England a cruel disservice, especially at a time 
when the appalling conditions in our industrial centres are 
causing widespread suffering and embitterment. 

At the end of the present Five Year Plan there will be 
another similar one, and if they are successful in that also, 
it will most assuredly have a greater effect on the present 
economic life of the countries outside Russia, than anything 
else will. My view is that Russia’s nation-wide co-operative 
experiment will in time drive the rest of the world into a 
few entirely self-contained areas, each possessing all the 
raw materials and other products for every human want and 
a population sulliciently large and educated and _ trained 
to make adequate use of these natural resources, the whole 
area being under one unified control. This is going to be 
the condition in Russia before many years are over, and 
Europe, with its multitudinous economic entities will find 
it impossible to carry on against the agricultural and industrial 
pressure that will be brought to bear from Russia, so the 
different nations of that continent will have to fall in line 
and become a federated United States. 

The same will be true of the Far East. Japan cannot 
possibly exist with her own natural resources alone, no iron, 
wool, cotton, &¢c., so China and Japan will be compelled 
by force of circumstances to come together. The U.S.A. 
and the British Empire are already both self-contained, both 
as regards materials and population, but the future of the 
latter is already causing great anxiety because some of the 
component parts are showing signs of disintegration. 

I would again emphasize most strongly that it is the 
bounden duty of us all to work against enmity and hatred 
between Great Britain and Russia with every means in our 
power, otherwise the men and women of the next generation 
will be unable to escape having to reap the harvest of another 
war which many well-meaning people of to-day are thought- 
lessly preparing.—-I am, Sir, &c., Henry E. Mrercacre, 

Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Although I am entirely ignorant of the state of affairs 
in Russia, I do think it is possible to use common sense in 
dealing with some of the broad, indisputable facts about 
that country. That is why I should very much discount 
the wild letter of Mr. Wilden-Hart in your latest issue. 

Has it ever occurred to Mr. Wilden-Hart to compare a few 
relevant figures ? If these Russian stories are true, it should be 
quite possible to compute the amount of timber felled by the 
convict labour in a year. This could quite well be compared 
with the official figures of timber exported from Russia (or, 
jf Mr. Wilden-Hart thinks the Russian ollicial figures unreliable, 
the timber imported into countries which are not Russian), 

“The evidence on which Mr. Wilden-Hart bases his assertions 
may be quite true. But at least it is fragmentary. And 
on the other hand, considering the politics of the testifiers, 
it may be a trifle exaggerated. According to Mr. Wilden-Hart, 
quite a motley assortment of persons are being foully done 
to death. I do not know how many thousands of bishops 
there were in Russia before the War; but it should have 
occurred to Mr. Wilden-Hart that most of the persons he mentions 
would be quite unfit for such manual work as tree felling — 
and that a bishop finding the exercise painful to his back 
and upper arms would feel he was suffering in something 
like the pangs of death. 

I cannot agree that the success of the Five Year Plan 
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means the enslavement of Russia. If that is so, why should 
the Russians be performing this great feat of industrialization ? 
Why develop their own country if they see no benefit to 
themselves ? The population cannot be so unwilling if in 
three years so much has been achieved. Not a single orthodox 
economist can deny that a more productive Russia will mean 
ultimately the greater material welfare of the people. The 
fact that goods are exported hardly enters into the question, 
since the imports which the exports pay for will counter- 
balance them. Certainly, as some, or most, of the imports 
are of slowly consumed capital equipment, the improvement 
in standard of living may be slow, but it will be permanent. 

Even though the standard be low now, why should we object 
~-we, whose imports from most tropical areas are produced 
under a standard of living still lower ? 

Economic circumstances force most of us to work even if, 
as is mostly the case, we do not like it. If we do not work 
we either have property which entitles us not to labour, or 
we go on very short rations. Then why complain if people, 
workers like ourselves, have in Russia to work to feed and 
clothe themselves ? It is only an incidental matter whether 
the community is the employer or the private individual. 
If Mr. Wilden-Hart is logical he will have to admit that our 
industrial workers are enslaved also. But I do not think that 
he or any other sensible person will do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 

62 Eastgate, Peterborough. R. W. WKererey. 


LIBERIA 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I am glad to see that Dr. Christy confirms my view 
about the Vai and Gola tribes. Conditions, no doubt, are 
very different in the South-East, and I may have under- 
rated the extent of abuses in that area. In the North, 
however, the Busi, Kpelle and Gbandi peoples cover a large 
area and appear to have much in common with the tribes 
further West. They practise the same initiation rites and 
use a dialect of the widespread Mendi language. They have 
not forgotten how to make war. 

In drawing attention to the relative independence of these 
tribes, I had no desire to minimize the significance of the 
Commission’s Report. It has a lesson for everyone concerned 
in African administration. But, if its recommendations 
are carried out, how will such people react to closer administra- 
tion ?—I am, Sir, «&e., Paur. SHUFFREY, 

New University Club, St. James's Street, SW. 


RECOGNITION OF OSTEOPATHS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—-I have read your note on this subject as also the letter 
from a General Practitioner of Medicine and your footnote 
thereto. Surely the answer to the “G. P.” is that a duly 
qualified osteopath has to go through as long training as 
has the * G. P.”) Was not this question thoroughly thrashed 
out in the Spectator three or four years ago ? 

Do you seriously advise the public that if it chooses a 
regularly qualified doctor it has a guarantee of competence 
and respectability ? Experience of about half a century 
has taught me that a degree whether in Medicine, in Law, 
or in Theology carries no such guarantee. If one wishes 
that he must not limit enquiry to the possession of a degree. 
By this time all the world should surely know that possession 
of a degree does not necessarily mean more than that the 
holder has worried through a certain number of examinations, 
a feat that anyone should be able to perform.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

Davin W. Marwicn, 

Lavender Cottage, Rowledge, Farnham, Surrey. 


THE HAIG STATUE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,---This controversy is alleged to lie between a Represen- 
tational figure and an Expressionist work of art. But is it 
accurate to say so? Certain existing statues in the ordinary 
convention are cast in our teeth. We are asked to compare 
the I:epresentationalism of some indifferent statues with the 
unrepresentational beauty of Charles the First’s statue at 
Charing Cross, and to say that here is proof enough that no 


PR 
=_é“—vmnn 
sculptor can achieve a work of art unless he casts aside Tealign 
But no one can suppose that Le Sueur had any doubt id 
that he had made a close likeness of Charles and of the kin 
of horse that the King would ride. He would have 
amazed and annoyed if he had been told that either horse 
rider was quite unlike reality, and would eventually be hy 
up as an example of the superiority of the unreal, 
It is true that the king is riding with a seventeenth-centy 
seat, posed with contemporary artifice, and rides a horse that 
satisfactorily unlike a horse as we see it to-day. But one nee 
not labour the point that the type of horseflesh has Change 
nor that, so far as Le Sueur’s horse is un-horselike, it Tepresen}s 
a horse as seventeenth-century eyes saw it. 

Now, if Le Sueur was Representational, so in fact js My, 
Hardiman’s first model. It is just as Representational x 
say, the Foch statue, except that it goes back to a Represe, 
tationalism that is out of date—the Representationalisy, 4 
the fifteenth-century Italy instead of that of twentieth-centyr; 
England. For this there seems no justification and it i, 
serious objection to the model. 

Verrocchio’s *Colleoni’’ leaps to mind immediately aj 
has been bandied about as freely as Le Sueur’s Charles the 
First. But although Verrocchio may have idealized Colleoi- 
and a comparison with the portraits shows that he did—ty 
horse is absolutely Representational. It is an exact likene 
of a war-horse of the period, and is even correct in its actioy, 
as very few horses are in sculpture. 

We may be sure that if Verrocchio or Le Sueur were living 
to-day and were to make an equestrian statue, either of they 
would give us a lifelike representation of a thoroughbre 
horse as seen by the eyes of to-day, not of the past. As fi 
the figure of Lord Haig, it is equally certain that Verroceiy 
would give us a close likeness of the handsome Field Mansa 
There would be no need to improve Lord Haig, as he improved 
the elongated nose and rather short legs of Colleoni. 

The real charge against Mr. Hardiman’s first model is no 
that it is an artistic impression instead of an exact likenes, 
but that it is overlaid by the dead hand of the past, and as suc) 
is meaningless and uninspired. 

So much for the first model, which many people would pref 
to the second. At all events, the horse had merits as a repn- 
duction of the spirit of the Italian Quatirocento. As for the 
second model, we seem to have an example of artistic perve: 
sity. The portrait of Lord Haig is said to be fairly satisfactory, 
But his seat smacks of the riding school and gives little indic- 
tion of a man at home in the saddle. The ballooning breeche 
are unnecessarily ridiculous. Now, it is all very well to 
that a statue is not an advertisement for Lord Haig’s breeche: 
maker. That is merely flippant. The retort is that Verrocchi 
did not give Colleoni vambraces that would have made 
armourer laugh. Art has always found its inspiration in th 
imaginative treatment of actualities, not in the invention ¢ 
unrealitics. 

The horse seems to be a wilful attempt to create somethity 
which shall be untrue to nature. There are conventions 
art, childlike and naive expressions, that are honest and w: 
conscious. They seem to convey a beauty and dignity thi 
may be lacking in more sophisticated creations ;_ the Italia 
Primitives are a striking example of this. But wilful av 
perverse untruth or a bygone mode is an affectation.—I am, 
Sir, &e., S. H. Scott. 

Yews, Windermere, 





THE PULFORD STREET SITE I 
|To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir,—-It seems regrettable that Mr. Currie, in his desire (0) 
get the London County Council and the Westminster Cit) 
Council to do more in the way of housing, should throw 
cold water on the efforts of the Pulford Street Site Con 
mittee. All that body wishes to do is to help the worker) 
in Westminster and to collect the £6,000 they still requit 
towards the £32,000 for which they started to appeal le 
than three years ago. Of this amount £26,000 has alread 
been freely given by public-spirited citizens who have wishé 
to aid in this important work. 
The Westminster Housing Trust, Ltd., which is dealitt) 
with the development of the site, hopes to pay at lea‘ 
3 per cent. on the money Ient, and although this ma 
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I pot be considered a “ gilt-edged ” investment, it cannot be 
, as a charitable undertaking, and all those’ who 


C Tealisn, 


ubt at al 4 descrived 


‘the kine avest in such stock and shares will have the satisfaction of 
AVE bee snowing that they are taking a practical and useful step 


horse ar 
’ be he 


towards helping to solve one of the most urgent problems 
' of the day.—I am, Sir, &c., FLORENCE WALSTON 
; (Chairman, Pulford Street Site Committee). 


tr 63 Victoria Street, S.W. 
one Need a hl y ‘ ne b Y i 7 
change THE CALL OF THE CHURCH 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTUx.] 
Sir,—As an interested reader of this correspondence may 


Presents 


t is My, {ask the question it leaves upon the minds of some of us: 
Onal as What is the main duty of the Clergy? Is it to provide for 


Cpresen. 
Alisny «f 
Century 

it is 


and cultivate the worship and welfare of those who are 
already Church people?) Or to promote Christianity among 
the careless? The proportion of the old parable seems 





reversed. The Shepherd gives meticulous care to the one 
“saved”? and has no time for the ninety and nine “ lost.” 
ely ani Among whom are doubtless those missing from our churches 

Hes th as well as those whose services are so urgently required in 

leon. Holy Orders.—I am, Sir, &c., AN OBSERVER. 

id—tly : 

iKenes TOT] r 

a INSULIN 

|To the Editor of the Srecrsror.| 

¢ liviy ff =Sir,—In your number for March 7th you very truly remark 

f thy {ff that ““even now” many patients are not getting the 

ghbeifF advantages of a treatment (¢.¢., insulin treatment) * which 

As {yf unquestionably prolongs life.” One reason for this probably 

rocchiyfe is because the anti-vivisectionists have set themselves furiously 

arta, to deny the advantages of insulin, which, as everyone knows, 
prove isa product of what is called vivisection. The Anti-Vivisection 

Journal for December last stated : ‘* We read that Dr. Banting, 
is nif who has received so much credit for his discovery of that 
cenesf lamentable failure, insulin, has received an honour.” Thus 

s suf by putting forward perverted statistics and making urgent 
appeals to ignorant sentimentality these people do not seruple 

preef to press forward their cruel work, and to hinder sufferers 

rep.— receiving the only treatment which can afford them relief.— 
or the I am, Sir, &c., Herbert W. H. Green. 
erver Bidford House, Leamington. 

ctor, 

ndica- THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND 

sige [To the Editor of the Seecraror.} 

em Sir, ‘The article in your issue of last week gave, as you said, 

eet one side of this controversy. May I say something on the 

ac other? The Trustees ought to know their business, and 
nth they deny that the area of the site which they approve is 
wie inadequate. They claim that it is larger than the sites of all 
| libraries except the New York Public Library and the Congress 
. Library at Washington. They say that the site of which 

Ug their critics complain is only one-third of the whole site. 

7 They will not admit the figures put forward by their critics 

l 7 in estimating the cost of the rival plans. They say that the 

bes High Street scheme would cost £247,000: their own would 

yer cost £178,000, including provision for storage over the next 
= fifty years, after which an expenditure of £37,000 would 
ie carry them on for a century. 

o Your contributor did not refer to matters of reading, though 
the trustees hold that a library should concern itself with 
reading. They claim that their site, with the assured use of 
the Laigh Parliament House, in which the Library began its 

| existence, as an exhibition room, is the best possible for 
| readers, with its access to the books, especially legal works, 
€ ty which are still the Advocates’ Library. 

City} Lastly, is there to be no sentiment or gratitude ? Could 

ory the removal to the High Street site be chosen without violation 

omy of both? The Advocates maintained at heavy cost to 
ker themselves what had become in effect a National Library. 
ui They could have gone on maintaining it adequately enough 
les for their own use, or have sold treasures. But they saw that 
ad they could not go on keeping it up as a National Library 
he should be kept up. They made a gift of quite incalculable 

; value, which should never be forgotten through dissociation 

ling from the old surroundings. And is there nothing inspiring 

a in those unique surroundings ?—I am, Sir, &e., . 

18} Avupi ALTERAM Partem. 





[To the Ediior of the Sprcraton.] 

Sm,—Every Scotsman should feel grateful to you for the 
article written by Mr. G. M. Thomson which appeared in last 
week’s issue. ‘The case against the site proposed by the 
Trustees is put clearly and concisely. A wrong decision now 
will affect generations to come, and it is highly important 
that all Scotsmen (not Edinburgh people alone, for this is 
a National Library) should understand the situation and 
should make their voice heard against the decision of the 
Trustees. 

The Architectural Association have so far been the principal 
opponents to the ‘Trustees’ scheme. Public opinion is, 
however, crystallizing, but if it is to be any use must become 
more articulate very soon, as the Bill for a Provisional Order 
is to be before Parliament very soon. If the architects’ 
opposition is the only one, it might be suspected that their 
aims are not entirely altruistic, although personally I am 
certain that they have the public weal at heart. 

Might it be too much to appeal, through your columns, to 
all public bodies in Seotland to master the essential facts 
of the case, and pass resolutions disapproving of the Trustees’ 
site, and send these on as quickly as possible to the Secretary, 
the Cockburn Association, Edinburgh, without delay? Edin- 
burgh Town Council are to consider such similar action at 
an early meeting, and will no doubt decide to present a 
reasoned case against the Trustees’ proposed site. Other 
organizations in Kdinburgh are, I understand, proposing to 
take similar action. Yours is a national journal, circulating 
freely in Scotland, and I feel you can be of great assistance 
to Seotland in opening your columns for views on_ this 
important question.— I am, Sir, &e., 

Wa. Kintoci ANDERSON. 

14 George Strect, Edinburgh. 


LEGLESS BIRDS 
[To the Editor of the Seecratror.] 

Sir, Once only, and that ten years ago, I shot a pewit. 
To my surprise it had but one leg. That or the following 
day I mentioned the matter at a meeting of my school 
managers—ali sheep masters—and I was informed it was of 
quite common occurrence, the birds feeding on the moors 
get wool entangled round their legs. <A single strand not 
only has wonderful cutting power, but is of remarkable 
strength. Sometimes the filament eats into the flesh and 
cuts through the bone in the bird’s vigorous attempts to get 
rid of it, and at other times, alas! the poor creature is held 
prisoner by the wool catching in heather, and then only 
escapes with life at the cost of its leg. 

When I came North twelve years ago I found that thousands 
of gulls nested on the moors in my parish. Many of their 
nesting-places have since been destroyed—the largest known 
to me through the extension of a quarry, but more particularly 
through the constant taking of eggs by gamekeepers (who 
do not love gulls) as well as other people. No doubt what 
applies to legless pewits also applies to all other birds nesting 
or feeding on sheep walks.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cias. H. Wistrer 
(Rector of Klsdon and Hon. C.F.). 
The Tower, Elsdon, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ENGLISH FOR THE TURKS 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.| 
Sir,—You will no doubt remember that, rather more than 
a year ago, you kindly permitted me, through your valuable 
columns, to make an appeal for second-hand English books 
with the object of forming the nucleus of an English library 
for our School of Galatasaray here. I have delayed writing 
before because books still keep coming in, and I am sure 
it will interest your readers to know that the appeal in 
question has met with the most unexpected success, some 
two thousand volumes having already come to hand, dealing 
with the most varied and interesting subjects. These books 
have arrived not only from the British Isles, but from the 


most distant places of the British HKmpire—Tasmania, 
Australia, New Zealand, Libya in Italian North Africa, 


Rhodesia, Egypt, various parts of India, Canada, &c., to 
say nothing of parcels from British residents in European 
countries such as Switzerland, Sweden, Italy, Norway, Finland, 
Estonia, Malta and many others. 

As far as I know, every one of the parcels in cuesticn 
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has been acknowledged personally, either by myself or some 
one of my students. It has been, and still is, an enormous 
correspondence, as you may well imagine, but it is well 
worth the trouble. Should, however, any of your readers 
by chance not have received an acknowledgment of their 
kind gifts, I beg them by the present to accept the most 
sincere thanks of the school administration and myself 
personally for their contribution to our shelves. The library 
is now beginning to “ grow” by itself, as I have made it a 
rule that everybody who uses it shall present one volume 
annually, which is being done most willingly. 

It may also interest your readers to know that another 
entirely unlooked-for and extremely beneficial result arising 
from the appeal is the fact that, for the last year or so, I 
have had, and still have about eighty of my boys corresponding 
reguiarly with English and Colonial boys, thanks to which 
some really striking friendships have been struck up. Mean- 
while, thanking you most heartily for being so kind as to 
insert my appeal in the first place.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Hersert M. Tuompson, B.A. 
(Professor of English in Galatasaray, Lisesi). 
Galatasaray Lisesi, Stambul, Turkey. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY IN INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The interesting letter by G. B. C. in your issue of 
March 7th, may possibly convey to readers an unintended 
impression that the baby-welfare centres and dispensaries 
described cover all the ground, or at least that further hard 
work on the same unpretentious lines is all that is needed to 
combat the immense evil of maternal mortality in India, 
The following facts may perhaps help to dispel any false 
optimism on this score :— 

First, as to the extent of the evil. Computations as to the 
rate of maternal mortality vary greatly according to district 
and are all admittedly imperfect. Thus the Director of 
Public Health for Madras (one of the best organized districts) 
considers twenty maternal deaths per thousand births to be 
a “most conservative estimate.” Dr. Adesheshan’s _field- 
study of seventy thousand confinements over a wide area 
showed 17.89 deaths per thousand births. ‘Taking the lower 
estimate of fifteen per thousand, one may reckon that there 
are at least one hundred and twenty-six thousand maternal 
deaths in British ‘India per annum. (The corresponding 
European death-rate varies from 2.35 in Denmark to 6.64 
in France). This terrible mortality is attributed partly to 
bad midwifery and unhygienic conditions of confinement, 
but partly to child marriage. The Report of the Committee 
on Age of Consent—a weighty Government Committee 
composed mainly of Indian doctors, lawyers, &c.—reported 
in 1929 that nearly fifty per cent. of Indian girls were married 
under the age of fifteen; that the rate of improvement was 
exceedingly slow; and that the resulting early maternity 
was ‘“‘an evil of great magnitude” which ‘ contributes 
very largely to maternal and infantile mortality, in many 
cases wrecks the physical system of the girl and generally 
leads to degeneracy in the physique of the race.” They 
went on to compare the evil of carly maternity to that of 
suttee, pointing out that while the suttees of the past had been 
few and rare, and affected only individuals, the evil of early 
maternity was ** so extensive as to affect the whole framework 
of society. After going through the ordeal, if a woman survives 
to the age of thirty, she is in many cases an old woman, almost 
a shadow of her former self. Her life is a long lingering 
misery and she is a sacrifice on the altar of custom.” 

As to the personnel of health workers engaged in combating 
these evils, the most recent figures I have been able to obtain 
show that there are in British India about four hundred 
medical women with registrable qualifications ; about six 
hundred and_ thirty-six women medical students; about 
two hundred and fifty health visitors; and less than fifty 
students in the various health schools. I could find no 
estimate of the number of trained nurses and midwives. 
Schemes for training these and for giving bricf courses to 
indigenous dais seem to be spotted over India fairly thickly 
in a few cities, so sparsely over rural India as to seem 
almost negligible. The 1928 Report of the League of Nations 
on Health Organmation describes the problem of supplying 





=. 
trained midwifery to the villages (in which about two hundred 
and twenty-one million out of about two hundred anq forty 
seven million of the population reside) * is one of which ty 
solution has scarcely been attempted.” I do not give thes 
figures in order to disparage the wholly admirable wor of 
the Lady Chelmsford League, but merely to indicate 4), 
futility of relying wholly on individual philanthropy, aided 








by such exiguous Government grants as have hitherto been [| _— 
available, to combat evils so enormous. What is needeq to HX0. 8 
quicken the pace ? via 
India is now at the beginning of a new cra. Its adiinisty, — 
tion, especially of internal affairs such as health, educatig, 
marriage laws, &c., will pass more and more completely ints 
Indian hands. What security have we that the needs of tip _— 
—— 


most inarticulate and helpless section of its population yj 
receive adequate consideration? I suggest that the peg 
security would be the inclusion in the new Constitution of 
provisions for ensuring that Indian women themselves yjj 
take their full share in the work of shaping and administering 
thelaw. The early period will be the formative period, whi 
the life of India is running into new channels and Shaping 
new moulds. The emergence of women in the national 
struggle, their zeal and devotion, have attracted all observer, 
Now is the time to turn the women’s movement, which thy 
Simon Commission described as ** the key of progress,” ty 
constructive ends. During the sittings of the Round Tab 
Conference a small group of men and women, mostly then. 
selves of long Indian experience, and in consultation with 
members of the Conference, gave much thought to the problem 
of how the future participation of women could be secured, 
The following steps were agreed on as the most practicable 

1. A wide extension of the franchise qualification for women, 
which at present admits only a negligible fraction, on the lines 
recommended by the Simon Commission. 

2. Reservation of seats (say to the extent of 5 per cent. as recom. 
mended by the Central Indian Committee of the Simon Commission 
for women in the provincial Legislatures ; these to be filled by 
co-option by the Councils themselves, through the method o 
proportional representation. This arrangement to last only fo 
three general elections, to meet the difficulty that women are at 
first unlikely to be successful in ordinary contested elections. 

3. Corresponding steps to secure adequate representation of 
women in the Central Legislature. 

4. The inclusion of the words “or sex” in the proposed cou: 
stitutional safeguards against discrimination in the matter of civ! 
and social rights on the ground of race, religion or caste. 

5. The establishment of Bureaux of Education and Health in 
connexion with the Central Legislature. - 


T would recommend all those who desire to study the ful 
facts in relation to the above problem to read The Key (fF 
Progress, a survey by various writers of the status and con- 
ditions of women in India, published recently by the Oxfor 
Press.—I am, Sir, &e., ELEanor F. Rationt. 

50 Romney Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Th Brrrisn * Wireness ror THE Brinp”’ Funp. 
After distributing over 7,500 sets the fund still requir) 
the sum of £15,000. Sympathisers are requested to commuti 


cate with the Secretary, 226 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 


A CanpLeE Lit BY AN ELEpitant. 


Apropos Mr. J. B. Morton’s poetic suggestion in youl) 
Jast issue it might be of interest to your readers to know 
that such an exhibition of animated posters paraded th” 
streets of London about ten years ago, and in the parat® 
was an elephant bearing on its back an emblem of illumination)” 
not a candle, but a large model of an Osram lamp.— IL. We 
LEONARD, 54 Harrow View Road, Ealing, W. 5. 















UNIVERSITY OF LONDON ANIMAL WELFARE SOCIETY. 





We are informed that this Society, which has recently 
issued its report for 1930, will hold a public discussion 0! 
the subject: ‘Is the Steel Trap Necessary? ” at. 5 p.m. 07 
March 17th, in King’s College, Strand. The Chairman '7 
Professor Julian Tuxley. Admission is free. E 

Virasin A. a 







CAROTIN AND 





As a child in Switzerland forty years ago, when no one hil 
heard of Carotin or Vitamin A, I remember my mot 
taking a cure which was very popular. Several carrots weg 
grated, and after squeezing these gratings through a musi 

















2 to 4 ozs, of the liquid was drunk, each day, as a blood purify 
Are we so much wiser to-day ?- “* Carrors,” : 
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While 39 Parker St., London, W.C.2 Great 

Laping All booksellers stock these books < e 

tio English Short Stories 

TVErs, . + - - 

h the Edited by LEWIS MELVILLE and R. HARGREAVES 

. ad yg = . 

1,” Sisley Huddleston’s 82 Stories by 82 Authors. 1068 Pages. Only 8 /6 net. 

vs Normandy Pastoral A pageant of English stories ranging from sixteenth-century 
yee “ Barnabe Riche’s Of Apolonius and Silla (from which 

Ps Between the River Shakespeare drew the plot for Twelfth Night) to modern 

— * authors including Galsworthy, Wells, Conrad, Chesterton, 

re and the Hills Lawrence, Lord Dunsany, Huxley, Coppard, Mottram, etc. 

dle :~ . : : - 

: Illustrated. 12/6 net. Week-end Review: “Beyond question, the book is value for money. 

igs Ricuarp KinG in Tatler (whole page article): 

" “T cannot describe to you the charm of this 
8 delightful book. It is the story of a quiet, 
tar retired life after an existence lived in the world Folk Tales 
me's of men and women and affairs.’. . . The book, e 
” My too, gives us a better description of life as it of All Nations ) 
% Pe is lived in a French village than any I have 
aro : ever read, except perhaps Lettres de Mon Moulin Edited by F. H. LEE 
ai and a few others. | Honestly, I was really sorry i ; 

” when I began reading the last page.” 240 Tales from 64 Peoples. 968 Pages. Only 8 /6 net. 
| pce Pippa tl ee by sag Lt onal Week-end Review : “ There are many enchanting stories in 
f «iv in his quick responsiverce;s to all that is delightful this collection, shrewd, dramatic, fatalistic, or humorous. 
and an using in men and nature, he is nearer akin . . . In the hands of a knowledgeable teacher this would 
Ith in to Leigh taunt than to Gissing. But he has a be an inexhaustible means of acquainting children with the 
riper mind. primitive beliefs and customs of other races.” 
e full B For Spring Travel Manchester Guardian : “ An omnibus volume for which all 
rey a lovers of the world’s simpler literatures will be grateful. 
| con Sardinia As a book of stories simply to be enjoyed the collection is 
fon . delightful.” 
NE. By DouGLas GOLDRING. 15 /- net. te 
Times Lit. Supp. : ‘“‘ His lively pages are an 
excellent example of the spirit in which such — 
explorations should be conducted, besides W 
covering the ground with amazing thoroughness.” Religions of the orld 
Geoeraphical Jounal : “Ought to supply areal By ‘Professor CARL CLEMEN (University of Bonn) 
. ee ee eT and eleven other eminent scholars. Illustrated. 15 /- net. 
juin a iés . ’ a In addition to a description of primitive religion, the national 
nua Two Good Mystery Tales religions, and what are commonly under:tood under the name of 
Wie the world religions, the work contains a discussion of prehistoric 
E The Bell Street religion, which has never before been included in a similar book, 
M d and of Judaism and Christianity, which are also usually omitted. 
Voit ur ers 
k 0) ‘ . +7 pe 2 248 
“" 3y SyDNEY Fow1eR, author of The King The Social & Political Ideas of 
radi Against Anne Bickerton. i 
ition E. C. BentLey (Daily Telegraph): “ There is Some Representative Thinkers 
Wie a tumbledown. house in the East End; a secret 3 
La process; two murders and an attempt; a of the Revolutionary Era 
a mysterious message scrawled in spilt milk by Edited by Professor F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 7/6 net. 
Lis one of the victims; and a light and amusing ‘ 

, style on the part of the author.” This new volume of King’s College lectures covers the period 
ent from 1760 to 1820. The subjects dealt with are: The Theorists 
n Ons e e e of the American Revolution, by Professor McElroy ; The Early 
noe The Midnight Mail English Radicals, by Professor Veitch ; The Revolutionary Era 
in in France, by Professor Holland Rose; Edmund Burke, by 

4 3y Henry Hott, author of The Ace of Professor Hearnshaw ; Thomas Paine, by Rev. Norman Sykes ; 

© Spades, etc William Godwin, by C. H. Driver; Jeremy Bentham, by 

fe : 5 2 oe nip ae? sa Professor Allen; The Socialist Tradition in the French Revolu- 

Be Sunday Referee : “ Begins with a murder in a tion, by Professor Laski; The German Thinkers of the Revolu- 

train and develops through a series of baffling tionary Era, by Professor Atkins. 
circumstances. Mr. Holt knows how to con- . , 8 ads 
struct a story and write convincing dialogue.” Prospectuses of the above four books available on application 
fie a ae NTE 
BOTA ald WE ME! Sip LA 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ SPRING BOOKS|... 


THE ODYSSEY OF A PEARL HUNTER }"* 


By F. D. BURDETT and P. J. KING. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 185, net, — 
Like the Odyssey of an Orchid Hunter, this is a straight adventure story of real people. The narrative covers , 
period extending from the world-famous Kimberley gold rush to the summer of last year, when Fred Burdett celebrated 


his sixty-fifth birthday by swimming Crocodile River in the dark. 


THE MODERN SHOTGUN te 


VOL. I. THE CARTRIDGE. ps. H 


has pro 





By MAJOR GERALD BURRARD, D.S.O. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net, ae 
The second part of this valuable work deals with the cartridge, the first volume, The Gun, having been published in snes 
December, 1930. There are chapters which deal in detail with Powders, Caps, Cartridge. Cases, Wadding Shot instruct 
and Loading, Pressure, Velocity and Recoil. The illustrations add to the great interest this work has aroused. of good 
pright ) 
~~ CARAVANNING AND CAMPING OUT f=: 
| Globe 0 
By J. HARRIS STONE, Secretary of the Caravan Club of Great Britain. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net, seem 01 
Mr. Stone is a practical caravanner, and he knows every type of caravan upon the roads. This is not merely a with th 
technical book, but a volume that can be read over the camp fire, telling of literary vagabonds, roadside adven. ee : 
tures, anecdotes, etc. There will be upwards of fifty illustrations. Phillips 
dance 
THE LAKES OF WALES so 
their v 
By FRANK WARD. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. /10s. 6d. net, saw an 
Every angler on visiting Wales for the first time experiences difficulty in obtaining particulars of available fishing. This Haring’ 
comprehensive book gives the fullest information, and the maps show the position of the lakes, and illustrations show Queen 
the beauty of the surrounding country. i the 
DE PRACTICAL AN a 
Chamb 
| By ALEXANDER WANLESS. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. (Be: 
| In his preface the author says that he believes we are on the eve of a great change in angling methods. He states that serious 
| all present methods of clear water worm fishing and of minnow fishing will soon have disappeared. He also says Ther 


that fly-fishing anglers will soon turn to more profitable methods, which will doubtless arouse controversy and interest. its sol 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA “a 








of Ess 

The Land and Its People. By CLIVE HOLLAND. Illustrated. 5s. net. the ais 
The well-known novelist and writer of travel books here presents an up-to-date and detailed picture of the fascinating By 
little Republic which was created out of the wreckage of Eastern Central Europe after the war. It is illustrated gregat 
largely from the author’s photographs. fear of 

of Spa 

THE LURE OF THE FLOAT [2 

| honout 
| By ARTHUR SHARP. Illustrated in line and half-tone. 3s. 6d. net. J which 
| For every fly-fisher or salmon-angler there are ten—probably more—float anglers. Those anglers will welcome | return 


this interesting book, for it is full of useful information appertaining to float-fishing, and is extensively illustrated. but tl 


- HEADLIGHTS ON CONTRACT BRIDCE |: 





By GEORGE F. HERVEY. itm a eee 
Contract is a game which is rapidly gaining favour in this country. The author gives concise but fully explanatory details the d 
of the game, with many specimen hands, and the full code of rules as framed by the Portland Club is reprinted at the end utteri 
of the book. Dr. H 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED NOVELS ene 
Gre: 
THE BOX HILL MURDER "NEATH THE SOUTHERN CROSS pone 
| By J. S. FLETCHER. 7s. 6d. net. By KATHLEEN LINDSAY. 7s. Gd. net. |p Burlei 
| —— = Supp.: “Mr. Fletcher has seldom written a more Yorkshire Observer: “* Thrills and excitement galore.’ * The 
| absorbing Story. PAINTED BUTTERFLIES and 
THE SOCIAL STORMING By Mrs. PATRICK MACGIL : biddet 

y S. R CGILL. 7s. Gd. net 
ey. Se MARTYN. it il 7s. 6d. santa Yorkshire Observer: “ Full of suspense and excitement.” This 
the fer seis conaet i is downs ieelinioked” Se ne ne THE SILECROFT CASE plicit) 
THE SHADOW OF LAROSE By J. C. LENEHAN. 7s. 6d. net. | Harri 





Notts Journal: “ Thrills are produced with all the skill of a , 
By ARTHUR GASK. 7s. 6d. net. clever and experienced writer.”’ | Journ 
Morning Post: ** A skilful readable yarn.” 


Notts Journal: “ A thrilling story.” THE DEPUTY FOR CAIN = | 





| reign 
| THE MYSTERY OF THE LOTUS QUEEN | ®y,ROY VICKERS. = 7s. 6d. nets Pn, 
| Referce: The story never flags in dramatic power, which is 
| >» ea psa g-sabr ROSS. ' ~~ 6d. net. heightened by a very good love theme.” perio 
orkshire Observer: ** Exciting in its atmosphere of suspense.” MAN A WHERE AM I? word: 
THE MAN WITH THE TWISTED FACE By NINA OLDFIELD. ‘ 7s. Gd. net. Por pr 
By G. DAVISON. 7s. 6d. net. Yorkshire Observer: “ This is a delightful, light romance, with Ward 
| Referee: “ Provides excellent fare and plenty of thrills.” an interesting insight into stage matters.’’ ie 
1 
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A Second Elizabethan Journal 


ASecond Elizabethan Journal. By G. B. Harrison. (Constable. 
24s.) 

Dr. Harrison, duly encouraged to continue his labours, 
has produced a Journal for the years 1595-1598 much on the 
lines of his previous volume. Though it is neither so 
instructive nor so entertaining as the first, there is abundance 
of good material hinted at, beginning with the revels of the 
bright young men of Gray’s Inn, and ending with the pulling 
down of the Theatre by Richard Burbage to rebuild it as the 
(lobe on the Bankside. It would be easy to make this period 
gem one of confidence tricksters and strange news items, 
with the cozening of Mrs. Mescall, the tripe-wife, by Doll 
Phillips, and Banks’s mysterious horse that could fight and 
dance and lie and tell you how much money you had in 
your purse, and the alleged mutilation of choirboys to preserve 
their voiees, and Thomas Darling, the’ bewitched boy who 
saw angels and was troubled by a green cat, and John 
Harington, at whose improved sanitary arrangements the 
Queen was not amused, and the Protestant corpse dug up 
by the local Dean and almost set in the pillory with cards 
in one hand and dice in another, and a strange murder by 
(hamberfot, and a man five years in prison for a debt of 
‘7; but for the people and the State it was a time of great 
seriousness. 


There was the Irish rebellion with its anxieties, and also 
its soldiers each getting 24 lbs. of beef or 8 herrings and 


a half-pint of sack, quarter-pint of apua vitae and a quart 
of beer a day; there was the siege of Calais and the Earl 
of Essex’s expeditionary force and the enlisting of men by 
the simple process of closing the church doors on the con- 
gregation until the number was made up; there was the 
fear of invasion and the watching of beacons and a landing 
of Spaniards in Cornwall; there were piracies of all kinds, 
and the burning of Cadiz and the return of Essex with 
honour, booty and a beard; there was the expedition from 
which Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake were not to 
return alive. These were serious enough to go into history, 
but the more intimate details of life need to be pursued 
in such journals as these: the riots in the City and the 
resulting Defence of the Realm Acts, the meeting of the 
London soldiers, the rationing restrictions, the war loans, 
the dole regulations for unemployed and ex-soldiers, the 
uttering of false passports, the profiteering and, a point 
Dr. Harrison has omitted, the rules of weakening beer after 
the manner of recent ‘* Government Ale.” 

Great figures move through these pages, the ambitious 
Francis Bacon, the haughty Earl of Essex, the wise Lord 
Burleigh whose death caused Queen Elizabeth to grieve. 
“The Queene’s Highnesse doth often speak of him in teares, 
and turn asyde, when he is discoursed of ; nay, even for- 
biddeth any mention to be made of his name in the Council.” 
This passage, whose effect lies in the directness and sim- 
plicity of the contemporary wording, is not given by Dr. 
Harrison, and its contrast with the tone of much in the 
Journal makes one ask what the purpose of this compilation 
tan possibly be. No period of four years of Elizabeth's 
reign can be without its lively doings and its notable characters. 
In order to create a background for the literature of the 
period it is necessary to have, as far as possible, the actual 
Words of contemporaries writing on events of public significance 
or private interest, rather than a synthetic diary dated from 
Wardour Street. Literature takes its origin and its sustenance 


from subtleties, and, excellent as Dr. Harrison’s gifts of 
' paraphrase and précis may be, time and time again the whole 


force of an entry is lost because we have not the inner tune 


Pe a 


of the record to convince us in the mysterious way that 
real words have. The student needs infinitely more guidance 
than is given in these extracts, even when they are supple- 
mented by the often concise and admirable notes, and the 
simple general reader would certainly not resent more of 
the actuality of contemporary description. So far as the 
history goes, it is very diflicult for the uninstructed reader 
to make a unity or a sequence from these day by day entries, 
and certainly, except in flashes, to realize the relation between 
Shakespeare’s writings and the movements of the time, 
which is in part the avowed object of this series of volumes. 
An introduction giving an outline of these movements, and 
linking together the chains of incident would be of immense 
help to the student and the general reader and would certainly 
be no insult to the scholar. Dr. Harrison is a teacher of 
literature and admittedly not a specialist historian, and 
we have no guarantee, however much we may be delighted 
with the entries or find interest in isolated items, that his 
choice is sound and his perspective just. 

The volume must be judged then as an aid to the scholar 
or.to the student of literature. For such, the period is one 
of exciting productivity. Sidney's Defence of Poetry, Peele’s 
Old Wives’ Tale, the second part of Spenser's Faerie Queene, 
Bacon's Essays, Gerard’s Herbal, Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 
Chapman’s Homer, Hakluyt’s Voyages, Stow’s Survey of 
London, and Shakespeare’s Richard II., Richard I1I., Romeo 
and Juliet, Henry IV. and Love's Labour's Lost were all pub- 
lished in these years, besides hosts of minor works, and the 
items in the Journal allude to the activities of men of letters 
major or minor, whenever they are of suflicient “ news ” value. 
The death of George Peele is recorded, and the murder of a fellow 
actor by Ben Jonson. The previous volume was much 
more generous in its indication of the trend of literature 
and the significance of single books. ‘There is a concise 
account of the humorous play in the note to Chapman, “An 
Humorous Day’s Myrth,” but no underlining of the vogue of 
satire that includes Lodge, Hall, Guilpin and Moreton in 
this period. The entries are, of course, to stimulate the 
scholar to further inquiry, and not to spoon-feed the student 
or pander to the general reader, but even these despised 
people ought to be told a little more about Sidney's Defence 
of Poetry, the sixteen years or so discrepancy between its 
writing and publication, its significance in the criticism of 
the day, rather than a quotation of the “ tale that holdeth 
children from play and old men from the chimney corner, 
and the secrets of the Stationers’ Register which might 
reasonably have gone into the note.” 

The imaginary diarist seems to be a privileged person, he is 
much in the know, he knows the matter of secret documents, 
the contents of mail bags, he knows when books are entered on 
the Stationers’ Register, and sometimes reviews them two years 
before they are published, and it is therefore not too much to 
expect him to be aware of the reputation of certain major 
poets, and to notice that ‘ Certaine worthye Manuscript 
Poems ” 1597, not included by Dr. Harrison, was dedicated 
‘To the worthiest Poet Maister Ed. Spenser,” and that 
Wm. Smith’s Sonnet Sequence of * Chloris,” 1596, again not 
noted, although well enough known to be included in Sir 
Sidney Lee’s Elizabethan Sonnets was dedicated * To the most 
excellent and learned Shepherd Colin Clout,” ** the Patron of 
my maiden verse.” But if it be objected that there are obscure 
works, surely the diarist who summarised Richard Banefield’s 
“Cynthia” on January 17th could have noticed that the 
preface claims special attention because “it is the first imita- 
tion of the verse of that excellent Poet Maister Spenser in his 
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Fayrie Queene.” It is perhaps asking too much to expect the 
diarist to know that ‘‘ The Lamentable Tragedie of Lucrece, 
by W. S., 1595,” omitted here, was going to be included in 
the third folio edition of Shakespeare, but possibly the notes 
might in general have been enriched with information of this 
sort. 

It is easy, of course, to cavil when so large and miscellaneous 
a body of material is presented, but nobody is going to under- 
take a similar publication again, and if, as we hope, Dr. 
Harrison is going to persevere, it is possible that he may 
favour us with a little more guidance. What is clear to him 
fs not always clear to us, especially in his annotations of 
Shakespeare’s plays as a kind of news chronicle of the day. 
Perhaps he is wiser this time to leave his conjectures on these 
points as scattered notes rather than submit them to chastening 
scrutiny in the cold light of a collected argument. Among 
all the extracts we are perhaps most grateful for an unusual 
comment by Sir Walter Raleigh on landscape :— 

‘* T never saw a more beautiful country, nor more lively prospects, 
hills so raised here and there over the valleys, the river winding into 
divers branches, the plain adjoining without bush or stubble, all fair 
green grass, the ground hard sand, easy to march on either for horse 
or foot, the deer crossing in every path, the birds towards the evening 
singing on every treo with a thousand several tunes, cranes and 
herons of white, crimson, and carnation, perching on the river’s 
side, the air fresh with a gentle easterly wind, and every stone that 
we stooped to take up promised either gold or silver by his com- 
plexion.” 


It is indeed rare to find such sentiments so early, and the 
passage perhaps gives point to the report that the atheist 
** Sir Walter Raleigh is now in London and goes daily to hear 
sermons, because he hath seen the wonders of the Lord in the 
deep.” Noone could read through this Journal without a 
sense of the Elizabethan richness of personality and incident, 
and without a feeling of gratitude to Dr. Harrison for pointing 
it out to us. J. Isaacs. 


Memoirs of Marshal Foch 


The Memoirs of Marshal Foch. Translated by Colonel T. 
Bentley Mott. (Heinemann. 25s.) 

Tu bare title of this book is suflicient to whet the appetite 
of all who are interested in the War. And a more piquant 
flavour was given to anticipation by Clemenceau’s parting 
thrusts at the reputation of the man whose name is engraved 
with his on the walls and in the annals of France. Resentment 
of this attack has, indeed, been the reason why the Marshal’s 
family have disregarded his intention and released the memoirs 
so early. The tone in which they are phrased is such a contrast 
to Clemenceau’s that it is caleulated to incline opinion in 
Foch’s favour. Although Foch’s uniform restraint will dis- 
appoint the sensation-lover, this is certainly a book that every 
student of the War will wish to have on his shelves. 

Yet it is also a book which may give a misleading impression 
to any but a student well versed in the history of the War. 
Not by its criticisms, however, and rarely by any flagrant 
inaccuracy. The book, indeed, is a model of discretion, 
written throughout in an impersonal style. Its unobtrusiveness 
js carried so far that only a few persons are even mentioned by 
name. Marshal Foch usually refers to the ‘“* General Com- 
manding . . . Corps,’ or whatever it may be. He also cloaks 
his own personality. In his discreetly colourless pages it is 
difficult to trace any hint of the fervour, the impassioned 
conviction which marked his actual words and gestures, 
and often kindled such an enthusiastic response that his 
arguments escaped any chilling breath of analytical criticism— 
at the time. 

But to-day there is a mass of corrective data available 
from the archives of the warring countries, and anyone 
acquainted with it will frequently come upon an interpretation 
of events in Foch’s memoirs that will make hima gasp. It 
would be understandable if the memoirs had been written 
immediately after the War, but they were presumably compiled 
in the light of full knowledge. And in these circumstances 
many parts of the narrative will be regretted by those who 
would wish to see his memory enhanced by his memoirs. 

It is as possible to err by omission as by commission. 
By his omissions Marshal Foch often distorts the historic 
truths of events, and is likely to cause more soreness than 
might have been aroused by frank criticism. In some ways, 
if not in the same degree, his memoirs recall those of 


Falken yn which, when first published, impressed th uzertiser’ 
reader b' their impersonality, until later publications revealg 
that by ¢ :reful omissions he had deprived others of dye te 
and had subtly conveyed the false suggestion that he himsef 
had foreseen everything and planned everything, o, th 
German side. : 
The known character of Marshal Foch inclines one to th « Full 
view that, in conveying a similar suggestion of OMniscieng 
and omnipotence, he was guided by genuine belief. Faith wa HIS 
his greatest quality, and often blinded him to facts, When jy — 
issued an order it was his tendency to assume that it haf a YOUNE 
automatically taken effect. Similarly, when the Wished-fi He w 
effect was produced by disregard or reversal of his orders fy and his 
assumed without question that it was the result of his Wil put COT 
This tremendous power of self-hypnotism was alike his Strengi fi" comet! 
and his weakness. [took 
To emphasize it is important, because British readers py) Present 
concentrate their attention on the passages which deal yi English 
the actions in which our troops were engaged, and derive frg, There 
these the impression that Foch has designedly minimiz pehad 1 
our credit in order to exalt his own. Such an impression \R- 








unfair to Foch. He was as free from national prejudig, he 
and jealousies as any ardent patriot could be. But he yy It wo 
aman of faith so intense that it was all sufficing. He did yy of those 
stoop to enquire how a thing happened so long as what hy college 
happened seemed to coincide with the general current of lif Not « 
purposeful desire. be that 


To illustrate this tendency, let us take the account of jj complat 
part in the Battle of the Marne, for here he dealt entinifR Jf th 
with French troops. ‘The only external influence was tiff] mean 
action of his German opponents, which he entirely misc, could 1 
ceives—although the German records could easily hadi yriters 
been consulted as a check. 


many 0 
Foch does not either mention or disclaim the famo They 
legend that he broke the German centre and drove thi Setti 


Prussian Guard into the marshes of St. Gond, a story thiff porn ¢ 
by its purely mythical fame contributed in no small measur (figura 
to his subsequent fortune. But he claims that he frustrate 
the Germans’ intention to break through the centre of th 
French front. We know, however, that their attack on Foc 
was a subsidiary move, intended merely to reach a protectivd 
position in which they could cover the real attempt to breaj 
through further east—on the flanks of Verdun. Disregardiy 
such historical facts, Foch also overstates the proportion ¢ 
the German forces launched against him. 

Then, referring to the critical day of September 9th, Fox 
repeats the legend of Mondement, and speaks of an attaci 
‘**in force ”’ on his left. We know that, actually, this advan¢ 
was made, unintentionally, by only one isolated Germal 
regiment. Similarly, the legend of the decisive counter 
stroke by Foch’s right is maintained by “* suggestion.” Thy 
memoirs convey a picture of the enemy being hurled back ij 
defeat. There is no hint that only one brigade out of seve 
divisions attempted to fulfil Foch’s order, or that the enemy 
had retired hours earlier as a result of the real decisioi 
elsewhere. Foch’s front had collapsed, perhaps _beyoni} 
restoration, when the advance of his immediate opponeiti 
was stopped by the order for a general retirement, which it 
turn was due to the piercing of the right wing of the Germ 
armies. 

We should remember these delusions when we pass to thi 
story of First Ypres, which might otherwise cause resentmel 
in this country. In suggesting that he prevented the Britis 
from retreating, Foch ignores the fact that Sir John Fren¢ 
was merely a ‘‘ passenger” who left the control of the battlet 
Haig and that Haig had issued definite orders to hold @ hav 
before Foch’s fervent ‘note’? reached him. Haig’s order their 
too, were based on definite knowledge of a fact that mag Ag 
them practicable—the recapture of Gheluvelt, which restore Natur: 
the break in the line. » Write 

Again, no one reading in the memoirs of Foch’s suce#!*gar¢ 
in maintaining the defence of Ypres would realize that su Me 
defence only became his object at an advanced stage of ty doesn 
battle, or that he had been repeatedly ordering the offensivgs ay. 
under impracticable conditions, where only the defensive belies 
was possible—and only defence was fulfilled. It will If 
unfortunate if resentment at Foch’s tendency to unfoundeg Comm 
** suggestion ” obscures the large part played by the Fren¢ to be 
troops at Ypres, and his justified correction of our delusion thie accor 
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HIS unpardonable perversion of Gray’s immortal line 
was thrust upon me, recently, in a conversation with 
,young fellow of twenty-one. 

He was grumbling at_his humdrum work as a clerk 
ad his limited salary. He sighed for something better, 
yt confessed that he knew not how to attain that 
*omething better.” 

[took him back to his schooldays : asked him questions. 
TS maj Presently the fact emerged that he had been “ good at 
al wif Fyglish ” when he was at school. 
re frog Thereat I pricked up my ears. I asked him what use 
limizel e had made of this accomplishment since he left college. 
Sion i ~He admitted—none. 
judi Precisely; and his case is identical with thousands. 
le va Jt would be interesting to know just what percentage 
lid nef 4 those who were “‘ good at English” during school or 
at hail wllere days subsequently made use of their gift. 
of bi Not over many, I imagine; otherwise there would not 

le that scarcity of able new writers of which editors 

Of bil complain. 
nti Jf this modern generation of young people—by which 
4s thi T mean those of the ages between eighteen and thirty— 
Liscomff could realize how real is the demand for capable new 
ha \riters—writers with ideas and individuality—perhaps so 

many of them would not allow their talents to lie fallow. 
imo They would exploit them—and profit thereby. 
e thi Setting aside all those fairy tales one hears of heaven- 
‘thi horn geniuses achieving world-fame and fortune by 
‘asin (figuratively) a stroke of the pen, there is quite truly a 
rate present dearth of able young writers and consequently 
if thf almost illimitable opportunity for those who possess the 

Foi requisite native ability and who have undergone the 
ectiv training necessary to harness that native ability and give 
brealf it point and direction. 
rdiuf In this present shortage of able and vigorous writers 
on of (and the plethora of humdrum, played-out writers) it is 
indeed strange that more of our young people are not 
Foci attracted to journalism and story writing, either as a 
tach profession or as a means of adding substantially to 
vane existing income. 
maf Idare venture the opinion that there are some thous- 
inte} ands of young men and women struggling along on small 
Thf incomes as clerks, salesmen or teachers who might largely 

ck iif supplement their meagre earnings by spending an hour 
eve or two each evening with their pens—capitalizing their 
nif Jdeas, their imaginings, and their ability to write ‘‘ good 
isiof Inglish.” 
yon «= Some training, 
ent} save in rare Cases, 
hii} There is always a certain amount of technique to be 
mai} mastered : a knowledge of papers and their peculiar wants 
to be gained; acquaintance with the inevitable traps and 
the pitfalls to be learned. 
eng §=6This, however, is no difficult matter. In the last ten 
itis or a dozen years the London School of Journalism has 
ancy taught these things to numbers of new writers who, but 
let} tor the expert advice and guidance of the School, might 
| have floundered for years without reaping the reward of 
les} their efforts, 
aig «© A great many of those, however, who possess sufficient 
meenatural talent to justify them entertaining ambitions to 
‘Write for publication, are deterred by what 1 can only 
eq regard as misplaced modesty. 
ui Modesty is very good as a copybook maxim, but it 
ti oesn’t carry one very far in the fierce battle of life to- 
sim ay. One has to believe in oneself and to make others 
sive believe, 
i If you, at school or college, had the good fortune to be 
dey Commended as ‘“‘ good at English,” you owe it to yourself 
nto believe that you possess a talent which may be of some 
hig account to you as a money-earning asset, 


a 


obviously, is desirable, even essential, 











By EDWARD ANTON. 


You may be wrong; but that remains to be seen. It is 
a question which Sir Max Pemberton will soon resolve 
for you, as he has resolved it for many hundreds of 
doubting, hesitating aspirants. 

There is, I imagine, no living man who has unearthed 

Dares : agp a 
more “hidden talent” in writing than Sir Max 
Pemberton. There is many a name famous to-day in 
journalism and fiction which might never have been heard 
of but for the encouragement and guidance he has given. 

I know of a score or more of men and women who 
have achieved high distinction in the world of letters— 
thanks to the discerning eye of Sir Max Pemberton and 
the training, under his direction, given by the London 
School of Journalism. 

All talent—however brilliant—requires training of some sort. 
The artist, the singer, the scientist, the musician—however great 
their natural ability may be—all require (and know that they 
require) a certain amount of disciplinary training before they 
can do justice to their talents. 

So with writers. Whatever the gift of expression a man 
possesses—however fertile in plots and ideas he may be—he 
must be trained before his work is acceptable to editors. To 
attempt to write for the Press before you have served an appren- 
ticeship in the shape of study and practice under a competent 
master only leads to years of disappointment and deferred hopes. 

You may be “ good at English” in the highest degree, yet fail 
—simply because you have not troubled to “learn the ropes.” 

Let your ambitions inspire you, but do not let them lead you 
into the mistake of supposing that, without guidance or experi- 
ence, you can conquer the world of letters. You cannot. 

Submit yourself to a short and inexpensive course of instruc- 
tion—such as you will receive at the London School of 
Journalism—and your ambitions will stand a better chance of 
realization than will ever be possible to the untrained beginner. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by Sir MAX 
PEMBERTON. 

PATRONS : 

The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 

The Rt. Hon. LORD BEAVERBROOK. 

The Rt. Hon. LORD RIDDELL. 

The Rt. Hon. LORD DALZIEL. 

The Rt. Hon. LORD CAMROSE. 

SIR GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 

SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
SIR CHARLES STARMER. 

CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. 

NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING, and PROSE- 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. ‘The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 


NORTHCLIFFE COMMEMORATION 
PRIZE AWARD FOR 1929-30. 


The Directors now have the pleasure to announce that the £50 
Prize for a first-year student is awarded to :— 
Miss G. HAMILTON FRASER, 
148 Upland Road, 
Remucra, 


Auckland, New Zealand, 


“DAILY MIRROR ” 
£50 CASH PRIZE. 


for first-year students. 

Students enrolling before March 31st are eligible for this 
prize, entries being received up to June 30th, 1931. 

Full particulars of both prizes and of the Max Pemberton 
prize are given in the Prospectus. 

Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 

The Prospectus of the School contains full information 
regarding the various courses and prizes, and will be sent post 
free on application being made to 

THE PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


110 Great Russell Street, London, Weak, ies 
US. 444. 
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First Ypres was a purely British battle. No tribute can be too 
high for such a man as Dubois, the man on the spot, who 
several times sent his last remaining reserve to help his 
neighbours. 

Foch’s memoirs are incomplete in more senses than one. 
They are not a full story of his life or even of his War career. 
Apart from a brief and bare outline of his early years, the 
memoirs deal only with 1914 and 1918. From his point of view 
it would certainly be difficult to explain 1915. The account 
of 1918 covers familiar ground and has no noteworthy revela- 
tions. While it has a better sense of proportion than the first 
part, it glides over most of the awkward places where, as 
we know, violent discussion occurred. It is as sparing in praise 
as it is restrained in criticism. But at least the impression 
emerges of the difliculties of conducting a discordant orchestra. 
This was the réle in which he conceived his command. It 
did not please Clemenceau, who explosively urged Foch to 
exercise his command more vigorously, especially in coercing 
Pershing. But Foch conceived himself to be conciliator-in- 
chief rather than Commander-in-Chief. History may deem 
him wise. If his judgment was often at fault in grasping the 
reality of the military situation, he had a sure instinct in 
human relations, and it prevailed where a man of firmer military 
reasoning might well have failed. 

B. H. Lippevi Warr. 


A Word for William Morris 


William Morris. Prose Selections. Edited by A. H. R. Ball. 

(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d.) 
We are an age founded on statistics rather than faith. 
Modern Socialism, even, has become a matter of numbers, 
forms, cards and annual reports. The sense of craft-pride 
has gone out of it, and it cares more for the sick and sub- 
normal worker than it does for the proud and healthy artisan. 
The latter has to mark time to keep step with the drab and 
dispirited member. Such is the dreary pass to which 
Fabianism and the economists have brought us. They 
have won the day; they have thrown the artist out of 
politics. The fire and colour and splendour of William Morris 
and Ruskin are laughed at, or patronized. The warm- 
hearted and impulsive elements have almost vanished from 
post-War politics. Only Mr. Shaw and Mr. Lansbury remain 
to remind us of that neo-Golden Age of the William Morris 
Mission and the Clarion Van. ‘Those pioneers are even 
looked upon with suspicion as being dilettante and ‘ art- 
and-crafty.” 

Our condition perhaps is one of the freaks of history, 
symptomatie of a period of national misery and bewilderment 
that by its very intensity must shortly move towards some 
remedy. A hundred years ago the country was in a similar 
condition. Between 1830 and 1850 an economic depression 
gripped England like a frost. Our modern experts will say 
I am fantastic in suggesting that the sunny and wide-flinging 
genius of fiery-haired William Morris played no small part 
in the ensuing thaw of the following half-century. 

Coming after Ruskin and Carlyle, he fought like a giant 
on every possible front—art, crafts, literature, social reform 
-—-to push back the tide of ugliness and maddening repetition 
and monotony that the demon of the machine has let loose 
over the world. And that demon is Man himself; the fool, 
the dolt, the genius who cannot realize the potentialities of 
beauty and strength which his own brain has created! We 
are now in the grip of mass-production, and its horrible 
grasp is strangling our sense of beauty and destroying the 
economic balance of give and take in production and use of 
the earth’s riches. Gigantic motor factories produce so 
much and so rapidly that they choke their own markets. 
A bumper crop of wheat in South America causes a panic 
on the corn exchanges of the world, and the price of bread 
rises, adding to the distress of the mechanics who have been 
discharged from the motor factories. 

Yet William Morris foresaw these gigantic follies. He 
warned his own generation of the dangers of the machine, 
and he explained how it could be used ‘as a boon and a 
blessing to man.’ Samuel Butler sat at his feet and so 
did Mr. Shaw. But master and disciples have all three 


been treated as dreamers, play-boys, mere artists, by the 
hard-headed 


men of affairs whose Jack of humour and 





ee 

—— 
imagination has landed the world in the morass with », 
underneath and the machine inverted on top of } 
wheels whirring away in a sort of demoniac 
explosion comes. 

Perhaps after that explosion, mankind, the Crest fall 
victim of his own cleverness, will get up, feel his bruiss 
and realize humbly that Morris after all was a realist je 
economics and politics, and that when he said the followin 
words he was able to back them by the example of his One 
practical efforts as a capitalist manufacturer ; 
of labour : 

“T feel sure that the time will come when people will 4 
difficult to believe that a rich community such as ours, hayin, 
command over external nature, could have submitted to Jiy 
a mean, shabby, dirty life as we do.” 

Having such a happy belief in William Morris hoi) ae 
economist and artist (the two cannot really be Separate 
since the first principle of art is economy of material), I hy 
enjoyed browsing over this well selected anthology of prog 
extracts from his work. It is divided into sections thal 
roughly correspond with the different branches of his na: 
activities. Those activities were vast and_ simultane. 
as the doctor said who attended him when he died. “ha 
disease was simply being William Morris, and having dg 
more work: than most ten men.” 

One may not altogether accept his belief that the Gol: 
Age of mankind was in the Fourteenth Century. One py 
think that his political philosophy, founded on Rusk! 
theory of the static nature of human society, is Wrong aye 
childlike. One may feel that the social fabric is like a yi 
of clothes that wears out and has to be replaced acconiyft 
to the present needs of the racial body ; and that to restr 
our experiments to past cuts and cloths is foolish and wast 
of subsequent experience. But even with these reseryatiy 
in one’s mind, the belief in Morris’s sterling political sow he 
ness remains. One thing alone vitiates his doctrines, » 
that is his assumption that the population must dwinif 
to proportions capable of being supported by local gulf” 
life. Up to the present the facts have not supported ij 
assumption, and we therefore have been forced into « 
less picturesque and less individualistic political principle, 

I have no space to speak of Morris the artist, the carpenty 
the designer, the poet, and the man. The testimony of lif 
remaining work, and of everybody who came _ under tif 
influence of his exuberant genius—people from the kiy ’ 
Rossetti down to the humblest puddler in the pottery 
Merton Abbey—points to his greatness. Everything if 
did he did well and beautifully. He gave it the quality 
his sun-like personality, the quality of golden light and jyp 
Here is an example of that quality, shining through his pry 
style. Notice the monosyllabic construction that ee 
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transparent in spite of all its richness. It is like the watt” 
colour painting of the finest masters in that subtle art, 
such as Cotman and Peter de Wint : 





“The Abbey where we built the Church was not girt by + 
walls, but by a circle of poplar trees, and whenever a wind pas’ 
over them, were it ever so little a breath, it set them all a-ripp 
and when the wind was high, they bowed and swayed very! 
and the wind, as it lifted the leaves, and showed their silvery whi 
sides, or as again in the lulls of it, it let them drop, kept on chanagy 
the trees from green to white, and white to green; more 
through the boughs and trunks of the poplars we caught gli 
of the great golden corn sea, waving, waving, waving for leag 
and leagues; and among the corn grew burning scarlet pop] 
and blue corn-flowers; and the corn-flowers were so blue, t 








they gleamed, and seemed to burn with a steady light, as t! | 


grew beside the poppies among the gold of the wheat. Thro 
the corn sea ran a blue river, and always green meadows and li 
of tall poplars followed its windings.” 
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The Essence of Creativity 


Creative Mind. By C. (Nisbet Camb 
University Press. 5s. 


Spearman. and 
Tne subject of this book is the power which our minds pox 
of bringing something out of nothing. It is this creat! 
power which has produced poetry and the fine arts, the 4 
coveries of physical science, the systems of  speculali 
philosophy—in a word, all those achievements of our spe 
for the sake of which a deity outraged by our folly 4 
cruelty might still permit us to continue. 
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The New Edition of 


Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 


There is no more authoritative or more up-to-date 
Encyclopeedia published. 
10 vols., Imp. Svo. Cloth, £10 net ; half moro. £17 10s. net. 


Here are the names of a few onaenes -Lord Askwith, Sir 
Frank Dyson, Sir Oliver Lodge, G. K. Chesterton, Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson, Professor H, Cecil Wyid, George Bernard 
Shaw, Sir G. Adam Smith, Professor Gilbert Murray, Sir Ronald 
Ross, K.C.B., F.R.S., Lascelles Abercrombie, Professor A, Souter, 
Lord Birkenhead, G. B. Harrison, Victor V. Branford, Professor 
R, A. S. Macalister, Rt. Hon. dg, Ramsay MacDonald, 
L. G. Robinson. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett says: ‘‘I have brought myself up 
on *Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ which is the best thing 
extant ot its size. ‘he new edition thereof is one of 
my latest joys.” 


J. M. B. in the Sunday Times writes: “ While publishers are 
already sending me their programmes for 1931, the booksellers 
are busy selling the books of 1930. In this connection 1 would 
draw attention to the new edition in ten volumes of 
‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia.’ Priding myself with a fairly 
extensive knowledge ef books of reference, I have no hesitation 
in saying that *‘Chambers’s’ is out of sight the best book of 


the kind I know. What I don’t know is how people can get 
on without it.” 
Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 
THe Great OF ALL NATIONS AND ALL ‘Times 
New Edition. Cloth, 15s. net; Half-Morocco, 30s. net. 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature 
Three Vols. Cloth, £3 net; talf-Morocco, £6 net. 
A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the 
English tongue from the Earliest ''imes to the Present 
Day, with Specimens of their Writings. Illustrated. 


Chambers's Scots Dialect Dictionary 5s. net 
Comprising the Words in use from the latter part of the 
Seventeenth Century to the Present Day. 


Chambers’s 20th Century Dictionary 7s. 6d. net 
Pronouncing, Explanatory, Ktymological. Zhoroughly 
Revised Ldition. 

An Ideal Book for Bird Lovers 
Britain’s Birds and their Nests 25s. net 


By A. LANDSBOROUGH ‘THOMSON. With introduction 
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See hits ipibtinsnt- 


by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, and 132 Drawings in Colour 

by George Rankin. 

Entirely New Volume SECOND SERIES 
The Children’s Book of Wild Flowers and the Story of 
ther Names) By GARETH H. BROWNING. 10s. 6d. net 

With 50 full-page illustrations in Colour by M. C. Pollard. 

“'’he coloured plates are alone worth much more than the 

price of the book.”’—Scottish Country Life. 


NOTABLE NOVELS 


The Small Dark Man. By Mavrice Warsu. 
Author of **'The Key Above the Door.” 
The SPECTATOR says: ‘** One of the freshest books it has 
ever been our joy to read.” 





3s. 6d. net 


The Key Above the Door. By Maurice Warsi. 3s. 6d. net 

“Dear Mr. Walsh, 1 am enamoured of your book, and stop 

to give you three cheers.—Yours sincerely (Signed) J. M. 
BARRIK.” 

While Rivers Run. By Mavnice Warsi. 3s. 6d. net 


Punch 
alive.” 


“A story whose characters are gloriously 


Says: 


King of the Highland Hearts, By Wixirrep Deke. 3s. 6d. net 


‘As a study of Charles Edward it is admirable.”’—Tines. 








Scotland’s Heir: Wae’s Me for Prince Charlie. 
By WINirreD Duke. 3s. 
historical novels in the 


6d. net 


“One of the finest language.’’— 


Sir JOHN ROSS. 
The Bright Eyes of Danger. By Joun Fostrr. 3s. 4d. 


net 
Deals with the entrancing period of “The Puts Five.” 


Soigeieadapenene 


Ww. Bl R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
LONDON, W.1; AND EDINBURGH 
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THE GERMAN SUBMARINE 
WAR, 1914-1918 
By R. H. GIBSON and MAURICE PRENDER- 
GAST. With a Preface by Admiral of the 
Fleet Earl Jellicoe, 6.C.B., O.M., 6.C.V.O., 
LL.D., D.C.L.  Tlustrated. 36s. net. 
Morning Post: “ An authoritative account of that under- 
water campaign which, as this book reveals, brought us in 
April, 1917, within measurable distance of defeat... . This 
volume must have entailed immense labour, but its AP. 
will find their reward in having put at the disposal of 


present and: future historians what is likely to become a 
standard work.” 


THE SECOND ELIZABETHAN 
JOURNAL, 1595-1598 


By G. B. HARRISON, author of “An 

Elizabethan Journal.” Illustrated. 24s. net. 

This is a follow to An Elizabethan Journal. The four 

years now covered were full of excitement, and include 

among other events the great expedition to Cadiz, the last 

voyage of Drake and Hawkins, Raleigh's expedition to 
El Dorado. 


r Al Tjowtrocere T > ‘ % 
THE HUSKISSON PAPERS 
Edited and with an Introduction by LEWIS 
MELVILLE. 12s. net. 

The Huskisson Papers are extracted from a mass of letters 
and documents in the British Mu: scum which have not pre- 
viously attracted the attention of. historical students. ‘They 
are full of historical interest and bright with sideiights on 
personalities, so that the volume is a source-book of great 
richness, 


A TRIBUTE TO MICHAEL 
FARADAY 
By ROLLO APPLEYARD. 


Observer: “In this charming little sketch of the life of 
Faraday the story 1s told very simply and attractively. . . 
There is also an account of the work of Clerk M: vewell. 
This book is, therefore, not only delightful in itself, but 
a very timely monument to the work of two of our greatest 
scientific pioneers, 


vy. “ ry ‘ wet 
AFTERTHOUGHTS 
By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 
Desmond MacCarthy (broadcasting) : “Many of these 
aphorisms merit splendid isolation on the page on account of 
their wit, mischict or charm. ... Mr. Pearsall Smith excels 
in the art of expressing in charming short sentences not so 
much generalisations of wide application, as flashes of insight 
sparks of thought. 


COLERIDGE’S SHAKESPEAREAN 
CRITICISM 42s. net. 
Edited by THOMAS M. RAYSOR. 2 vols. 


Edmund Blunden: “ Professor Raysor’s achievement is likely 
to be the masterpicce of its kind for years to come.’ 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE’S 
A JOURNEY TO CHINA 















7s. 6d. net. 


also 


3s. Od. net. 


or things which are seen. Map. 15s. net. 
Manchester Guardian: “ A fascinating book.” 





7s. 6d. FICTION —————— 


THE ERL KING 
By EDWIN _GRANBERRY, 


* Strangers and bapepeanll 


author 


of 


written study of a 
beauty here, and 
The reader will 


A beautifully 
There is 
savoured. 


Manchester Guardian: 
motherless lad in Florid: 
i A book to 0 slowly 
be well rewarded.” 


THOMAS BURKE’S 
PLEASANTRIES = OLD QUONG. 
Gerald Gould (Observer): “ Of the 


open with a snap and go with a bang.’ 


SO WE’LL GO NO MORE 
By EVELYN PEMBER, author of “ Coucou.” 


L, P. Hartley in The Week End Review: “ The. situation 
is original and strange, but Mrs. Pember believes in it and 
makes it compelling, exciting and convincing. . The ability 
of the author is to be judged by her fidelity to her concep- 
tion and by. chat acter drawmsy,. Mrs. Image is an unforget- 
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The problem which the exercise of this power presents 
is obvious. Do we, when we create, really bring something 
out of nothing? If so, why don’t we bring what we please, 
when we please? Or do we merely copy what is there, 
in which case why is it so much more thrilling when copied 
than when just there ? 

Or consider the process whereby we set out to seek and 
find new knowledge. Either we know already what we 
want to know, or we do not. In the first event the know- 
ledge is not new; in the second, not knowing what it is 
that we want to find out, we cannot know when we have 
found it. It was primarily this difficulty which led Plato 
to his theory of knowledge as recognition. According to 
this view there is no new knowledge, for there is a sense in 
which we have always known everything. 

For Professor Spearman, however, knowledge may be 
new ; mind, in other words, is really creative ; but, he holds, 
the clue to its creativity in art and invention must be sought 
in the ordinary processes of knowing which we perform in 
everyday life; for these, too, are creative. Accordingly, 
Professor Spearman investigates the nature of the principles 
which govern the process, whatever it is, that occur whenever 
we know something. He enumerates eight principles, three 
qualitative and five quantitative, and finds the germ of 
the mind’s creativity in its ability, in a case in which some- 
thing (v) is present to the mind in a certain relation to 
supply something else (y) in the same relation. Here is his 
statement of the theory: ‘‘On some previous occasion 
a and b have been known to possess the relation r. There- 
after by transferring r to a’, which is different from a, the 
mind can evoke b’, which is not cnly different from b, but 
appears capable of transcending all existence, known, real 
or even possible.” This sounds forbidding, but, like so 
many psychological principles, is simply a putting into 
precise and technical language of something which we already 
know. If, for example, I know that a train (a) leaves 
Paddington (b) at 4.80 (relation 7), I can then think of a 
train a’ leaving Waterloo b’ at 4.30, although no such train 
exists. In other words, I have mentally created the Waterloo 
train. It is in this process, which he calls ‘* Noe-genesis, ’ 
that for Professor Spearman the essence of creativity lies, 
and he proceeds to apply it to an interpretation of the facts 
of artistic creation and appreciation. 

The treatment here is, perhaps, inevitably superficial, 
inevitably, because it may be doubted whether the peculiar 
kind of creativity which results in great art is completely 
interpretable in terms of psychology. 

Professor Spearman writes sensibly enough of the functions 
of repetition, variety, exaggeration, emotional power in art, 
and of the artist's manner or style; but too much of what 
he says is at the level of * the principle of retentivity which 
demands repetition must be supplemented by the principle 
of fatigue which requires variety,” or, in other words, pictures 
must not be too monotonous or they become boring. Even 
when translated into psychological language the consideration 
js not impressive. 

Professor Spearman later applies his doctrine of ‘ Noe- 
to the mind’s creation of unrealities in dreams, 
hallucinations and delusions, and to the ease of scientific 
jnvention. In a final chapter he treats of ‘ The Greatest 
Creation of All,’ that is, the creation of the familiar world 
of everyday life. The issues here raised are philosophical 
Professor Spearman’s treatment seems to suggest Solipsism, 
or the view that we only know our own mental states, and 
refers those who really wish to believe that the Universe 
contains something other than themselves to Dr. Aveling’s 
works for comfort. This is a pleasant, sensible sort of book 
which covers a good deal of ground, but the profundities are, 
perhaps, almost too elaborately eschewed. 

C. E. 
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“The Amazing Period 

The Kirst Gentleman: The Story of the Regent, afterwards 

George IV. By Grace E. Thompson. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

IN her introduction the author of this book announces that 

she has taken the eighteenth century ‘ conversation piece ” 

us her model, and that she has gone to Mr. Creevey, Lady 


ile 


Charlotte Campbell, and Horace Walpole for her materia. 
_ “With Conversation Pieces, borrowed froin these and Othe 
it is possible, I think, to arrange a gallery of portraits, of 
and his friends, of Caroline and Charlotte, of Fox and p 
Georgiana, of Creevey and ‘ our Buffram,’ of the King and then’ 
of England during that amazing period which began in IT 
ended a hundred years ago. 

She has succeeded admirably, and her choice of methog; 
a very happy one. Nothing could portray one aspect Of the 
regency and reign of George IV better than this mosaic whig 
Miss Thompson has so ingeniously put together out of ty 
letters and diaries of the wits and gossips of the time, Mx 
Thompson is not concerned with the fundamental probjen, 
of the time (she announces that she has chosen to init, 
Horace Walpole rather than Macaulay in her approach y 
history), but she has done what she set out to do, and given 
us a very fine picture of its manners. Miss Thompson has 
of course, been singularly fortunate in her material ; for ty 
‘Chronique Scandaleuse ” of the career of George TY }y 
been told in the words of some of the most brilliant scandy, 
mongers who have ever lived. Horace Walpole lived Jy 
enough to commit to paper his account of George's fix 
youth, and Mr. Creevey was on hand to entrust to his diay 
his version of his conduct in his mature years. And ther 
are a host of minor witnesses besides, who lacked neithy 
malice nor the gift of expression. But Miss Thompson desers 
great credit for the way in which she has selected and arrang 
this material. She has ransacked all the social history 4 
the time, and has taken from them just those excerpts whic 
give us a most vivid sense of the scene ;_ she has linked they 
together with a connecting tissue of narrative and of com 
mentary which (except for her rather inordinate sympathi 
with George III) is extremely lucid and astute. 

It was, as Miss Thompson has stated, * an amazing period, 
and one of its most astonishing figures was the Prince Reget! 
His career, illumined by the bitter insight of his contempe: 
aries’ anecdotes and epigrams, emerges from Miss Thompson 
pages like some preposterous and vulgar extravaganza. | 
begins with his childhood, passed amidst the dreadful monotoy 
of his parents’ court, from which he eventually escape 
and “came upon the town with a new shoe-buckle and th 
seduction of a maid-of-honour.” His amours, his friendship 
his political intrigues and his marriages, are all related. 
see him surrounded by a host of figures—Fox and Sheri 
and Beau Brummel, his various mistresses and his two wie) 
Mrs. FitzHerbert and the unfortunate Caroline of Brunswidh 
The scenes succeed each other with a rapidity that is 
unlike the cinema, from the secret marriage to Mrs. Fi 
Herbert to the official marriage with Caroline of Brunswidf 
forced upon George by the King and Parliament. — Hogati 
should have painted the wedding, where the Prince * cai 
so drunk that the Dukes of Roxburgh and Bedford had! 
hold him up,” with Lady Jersey, the “ maitresse en tit 
presiding at the wedding-feast 

The picture of the bride, the luckless Caroline, 
the most moving part of the book. The squalid story oft 
separation foreed upon her by the Prince after the Dit 
of their daughter, and of the intrigues, the disse sions a 
the scandals which followed it, culminating in the fani 
trial are all retold in a vigorous and piquant wavy. 


is perhal 





The King’s attempt to divorce Queen Caroline failed, | 
was inextricably intermingled with the political 
of the day. The Queen became the heroine of the people 
the symbolic victim of tyrannous oppression. — She, howev’™ 
threatened to become an embarrassment to her defenders. ‘ 
the well-known verses of the day indicate :— : 
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* Gracious Queen, we thee implore 
(io away and sin no more. 
Or if that effort be too great, 
Go away at any rate!” 

She did not * go away,” but stayed to assert her 1 
to be crowned as Queen at the Coronation of George IV 
be turned back from the door of Westminster Abbey, to 
suddenly, and for the King en saying to Brought 
who had defended her at her trial, * 
Brougham, but it does not signify.” hs was given in deat 
the honours refused her in life. Her funeral was made t 
oceasion for an unprecedented popular demonstration. 

The. King outlived her, consoled by many delusi 
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FICTION 


FLESH AND BLOOD 
JOHN BROPHY 
* A very remarkable story, subtle and 
satisfactory.’ GERALD GOULD in the 
Observer. * Singularly similar in theme 
to Mr. Hugh Walpole’s bore the Dark 
Circus, but an infinitely better book.’ 
WINIFRED HOLTBY in the Nens 
Chronicle. 7s. 6d. net. 























EACH STANDS ALONE 
ARTHUR WELLINGS 
‘Very true and very good.’ FRANK 
SWINNERTON. ‘Full of good things.’ 
WILLIAM GERHARDI. ‘Most — ably 
written.” REBECCA WEST. 7s. 6d. net. 












ICE IN EGYPT 
A. M. MacCRINDLE 
“Iler people are characters and not 
stencils, and their talk has the ring of 
truth.... Full of animaginative under- 
standing, human, interesting and 
original,’ MARGARET KENNEDY in the 

News Chronicle. 7s. 6d. net. 
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MODERN GERMANIES 
CICELY HAMILTON 

‘Miss Hamilton has missed nothing 
that is significant. An absorbing 
study, critical while sympathetic. She 
has brought her wide understanding 
to all phases of German life.” CECIL 
ROBERTS in the Sphere. Hlustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 


















FRENCH NOVELISTS 
FREDERICK C. GREEN 
‘Mr. Green’s immense knowledge, 
his sense of proportion, and_ his 
simplicity of complex statement are 
all quite first rate. The work is both 
delightful and authoritative.’ ARNOLD 
BENNETT in the Lvening Standard. 
Two volumes : ‘THE RENAISSANCE TO 
tHe REVOLUTION and ‘THE REvoLu- 
rion TO Proust. 7s. 6d. net each. 













SHIPSHAPE 
EDMUND VALE 


A compendium of nautical informa- 


personal comfort on board ship ; and 
the only handbook of rules for deck 
games. ‘1 welcome it with cheers.’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON In the Daily Express. 
Ilustrated. Gs. net. 
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THE CITY KEEP 
A FIRST NOVEL 
By CHARLES MALAM 
7s. 6d. net 

G* Mr. Malam’s style has the high merit of 
J simplicity, and he compels sympathy. by the 
directness, courage and honesty of his outlook. 
Many readers will be grateful..—GERALD 
GOULD in “ The Observer.” 


THE RECORD 
OF THE LOVED DISCIPLE 


By EF. S. HOERNLE, M.A. 
8s. 6d. net 
@ A reconstruction of the sources of the Fourth 
J Gospel, revealing an essential accord with th« 
Synoptics. 





LOCKHART’S 
LITERARY CRITICISM 


Hith Introduction and Bibliography 
By M. CLIVE HILDYARD 
6s. net 
@ Revealing the “ Scorpion” as a critic of wide 
J and generous enthusiasms, 


) 
FORTHCOALING 
THE PRODIGAL SON 
and Other Parables 
Shown in pictures 
By THOMAS DERRICK 
7s. Od. net 


@ Parables powerfully presented in modern dress. 


HOURS THAT STRIKE 
Idited by 
CONSTANCE 

. 4s. 6d. net 

‘Week-End Book’ 


THOMAS HEYWOOD 
By ARTHUR MELVILLE CLARK 
2ls. net 
@ ‘Vhe Life of Heywood is practically the history 
J of the popular theatre 1596—10642, 


SWINBURNE 
A NINETEENTH CENTURY HELLENE 
By WILLIAM RUTLAND RUTLAND 
21s. net 
THE LOVER’S MANUAL 
OF OVID 
PHILLIPS BARKER, 
Ilustrated by A. R. Titomson 
10s. 6d. net 
@ A version, line for line, in the style of Pope, 
J essentially modern in spirit and compact of wit. 


BROAD STREET + OXFORD 


HILL 


for the sick-roon. 
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By FE. D.Litt. 
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including the theory that he had played a decisive part in 
the battle of Waterloo. When death came he was apparently 
quite unaware of it. ‘‘ He slept, and woke again in the early 
hours of a June morning with a scream: ‘Oh God! they 
have deceived me. This is death.’~” Reblity had intruded 
brutally and finally on the gross fantasy of his life. 


The American Negro 
Slave Trading in the Old South. By Frederick Bancroft. 
(Baltimore: J. H. Furst Co. $4.) 
The Negro in American Civilisation. By Charles 8. Johnson. 
(Constable. 20s.) 
Wien the humane Spaniard Las Casas, to save American 
Indians, suggested the importation of slaves from Africa to 
the swamps of Central America, he lit a fire which it will be 
very difficult for the human conscience to put out. No 
race problem has ever been solved except by sheer lapse 
of time, bringing with it the amalgamation of the contending 
stocks ; and it is probable that several thousand years hence 
American race problems will have been solved in this way. 
But since some of the subsidiary problems cannot wait until 
then, there is bound to be in the meanwhile a series of partial 
solutions, mixed with strife, ill-feeling, injustice, as well as 
successful achievements and instances of sane toleration. 

Unfortunately human beings, faced with situations which 
are beyond their control, tend to simplify them by fitting 
them to a myth or legend in which contending forces 
van be conveniently labelled black and white. Thus with 
the problem of negro slavery : we are led to believe that 
millions of slaves living in pain and gloom were liberated 
after a heroic crusade by the humanitarian North; that 
the new liberty has been of immediate benefit, nay, salvation 
to the freed. men, especially in the North where opportunity 
has come in full measure. A counter-myth produced by the 
over-simplified atmosphere of Uncle Tom's Cabin has tried 
to show that life in the Old South might be a kind of animal 
heaven, with all the darker elements carefully hidden. 
Another myth current in England, and especially evoked 
by American criticism of our actions in India, is built chiefly 
out of accounts of lynchings and race riots and ignores the 
extraordinary difliculties which face the * other side.” None 
of these myths is true; political and economic raisons détat 
were needed for the fruition of the abolitionist cause and in 
1860 the question of slavery was as much an issue between 
opposed economic groups as Free Trade and Tariff Reform 
in the England of 1906. 

The two books under review are important because they 
bring the problem down from the realm of myth and feeling 
to that of knowledge and fact. Mr. Frederick Bancroft 
shows us slave trading as it really was. He relies upon 
documents and piles up evidence from newspaper advertise- 
ments and such original. sources, leaving it perfectly clear 
what happened and who took part in it. Just as a certain 
type of American to-day will assure you that only inferior 
people violate the prohibition amendment, so many southerners 
affirm that the slave-trader was socially an outcast. Mr. 
Bancroft shows us aristocrats partaking in and_ benefiting 
from the dirty work. He shows that restrictions against 
separating families and other such brutal phases of the trade 
meant little or nothing, and. indeed, we see the business exactly 
as it was, neither darker nor lighter; we feel, perhaps, as 
one contemporary observer put it, that there was nothing 
particularly repulsive except the whole thing. We realize 
by the way, that the descendants of a social group which 
hardly more than a half-century ago had no legally accepted 
marriages or family ties are likely to show certain unorthodox 
tendencies in their ethical outlook which ought to be tolerated 
or at least understood. 

Mr. Charles S$. Johnson’s book is of very great importance. 
It represents the best sociological survey of the problems 
which are the damnosa hereditas from the earlier picture. 
A Conference of all the societies and organizations interested 
in inter-racial relations and containing among its members 
some first-class names attempted a synthesis of what is 
known about relevant problems and Mr. Johnson’s book 
is un epitome of their labours. Its value is in its use of 
authorities ; research into all manner of questions is gathered 
together in an admirably scientific mood. We are shown how 


— 
—$——_ 


the post-War economic~ problems resulting largely fron 
restricted foreign immigration produced a change jn 

life comparable with emancipation itself; it brought the 
race, hitherto predominantly agricultural, into direct gp, 
petition with the urban industrial worker. Often the firs 
chance to enter a new industry has come to the Negro 43 
strike-breaker or as a means of reducing the wages Sale 





Always his efforts are handicapped by one sort of race gy, TI 
crimination or another. He must inhabit the less healthy 
districts, his children have fewer schools and playground, { 


he knows that his chances of promotion are flimsy, his ¢iyj 


rights are too often insecure, criminal statistics seem to Prove Lie 
not the higher criminality of the negro, but his  greaty Me 
likelihood of being arrested and condemned; he is above qj 

in many parts of America a disfranchised man, 

All these points and much research into the negrg 
physical and mental capacities are set forth with the releyag 
statistics. The accumulated effect on the reader is one almog 
of despair; one feels that the injustices are so excusable, 
human nature being what it is; that the problems ar y 
inexorable. One recognizes how easy it would be to critici, Th 
the American conscience, but at the same time one wonde tnt 
whether any other community in the world would produce sy wh 
noble and energetic effort in face of the difliculties, Ty Ce 
record of white philanthropists and fighters for justice anj 
the record of negro achievement itself do much to wipe out tly N 


national scandal. It is not as a weapon in the armoury of critic 
ism of America that this book is to be recommended, but rathe 
as a clinical picture of what is bound to happen in ay ¢ 
country where two or more races begin to live the san 


economic life, to be competitors for the same material benefit . 

and to have a share in the same culture. One truth ¢ th 

profound importance emerges and that is that beneath th mi 

protean ramifications of race prejudice there is always t) ll 
be observed a more real cause of friction and that is economi 
competition. Race problems must be considered primar 
as economic problems. That fact is going to be of fund: 

mental importance in the future of the British Empire. § 

I 

Letter Craft 

h 

The Fleuron, No. VII. Edited by Stanley Morison. (Cambridy ] 


University Press. £4 4s. and 21s.) 

Lettering. iy Graily Hewitt. (Seeley, Service. £3 3s. and Lis 
These two excellently produced and serviceable books ar 
devoted to the craft and history of letter making —Mr. Stanle ' 
Morison’s to printing types, Mr. Graily Hewitt’s to forma 
calligraphy. The Fleuron, No. VII, is the last of a serie 
which is an invaluable contribution to the technique av 
scholarship of printing, of which the first four numbers wer 
edited by Mr. Oliver Simon and produced at the Curwen Pres 
and the last three edited by Mr. Stanley Morison and producei : 
at the Cambridge University Press. It is no discredit to tl 
vounger editor—who moreover has the credit of the initiativ 
---that the three later volumes are more fully packed wit! 
sound scholarship and beautiful examples of fine printing 
Ventures of this kind undertaken in a selfless spirit of servic 
to a craft and to an ideal have a way of growing under thi 
hand. In the present and final issue the editor, ruthless! 
sifting wheat from chaff, sums up the doctrine of the principle 
of sane and seemly typography distilled from the debate: 
theories and the significant practice of these past thir 
fruitful years. 

M. Paul Beaujon sets forth with illuminating illustrations thi 
credentials of Mr. Erie Gill to be past-master of letter makin 
—-as a carver, a wood engraver, and a designer of printil 
types. The beautiful Perpetua type recently cut by tht 
Monotype Corporation is specially distinguished by the fa 
that while it is in harmony with the best tradition it is not, 4 
are most acceptable fine types of the day, a mere transcrip! 
of an actual classic model of an earlier day. It is, we ma} 
say, a sculptor’s letter intelligently translated into terms ( 
printing type. Another fine new-old type here illustrated ati 
reviewed is the Bembo (also cut by the Monotype Corporation 
The Fleuron keeps the international character which it he 
assumed under Mr. Morison’s direction and the distinguishe’ 
Dutch type-designer J. Van Krimpen. The versatile craftsmé! i 
Rudolf Koch, Herr Friedrich Ewald writing of Dr 
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THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 





BOOKS [aaa 


One Volume Edition of 


THE WORLD CRISIS 19i1-1918 
WINSTON 5S, CHURCHILL 


Four Volumes in One. With an entirely new Chapter on the 
Battle of the Marne. 
Maps and Plans. 832 pages. 21s. net. 


WE INDIANS 


The Passing of a great Race 
WHITE HORSE EAGLE 
Big Chief of the Osage Tribe 


The tragic story of the Red Indians as seen in the fortunes of one 
tribe. White Horse Eagle is 108 years old and has seen the 








whole grim story. 


Colouw Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 


MY GREATEST ADVENTURE 


Hunting for Pirate ‘Tyeasure on Cocos Island 


CAPT, MALCOLM CAMPBELL 


Most men would think that breaking the world’s land-speed record 
would be their greatest adventure, but for Malcolm Campbell, the 
thrill of treasure-hunting held something move lasting, something 
more intimate than all his terrific exploits at Daytona and elsewhe:e. 


Illustrated. 6s. net. 


CAN WAR BE AVERTED ? 
SIR LEO CHIOZZA MONEY 


Here, a member of the War Government deals with the grave 
issue of PEACE. OR WAR. His pages slrow what each nation 


hopes and fears and point the way to Peace. 


Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


A FUGITIVE IN 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, 1908-1920 


WILHELM MATTENKLODT 


The thrilling memoirs of a German farmer, who, after breaking 
his parole, played hare to the English hounds in a long story of 


thirst, hunting and narrow escapes. 
12s. 6d. net. 





FICTION 7s. Od. net 
EL CAID 
CLARE SHERIDAN 
Author of Nuda Veritas, Green Amber, etc. 


Rosita Forbes says: “ A brilliant and arresting story of the 
real Africa which few know Jike Clare Sheridan.” 


HIGHLAND FLING 
NANCY AITFORD 


Nobody who has heard of a grouse drive, the Highland Games, 
the House of Lords, or Society should miss this book; nor 
anybody who loves to laugh. 


SWEET VIRGIN 
JANE LINDSAY 


The author of that successful first novel, Trip No Further, tells 
heve another love story, with all the freshness which made her 


























ry 2 
RENEE NERE 
By COLETTE 


Colette's new novel is a moving and dramatic story of a 
self-sacrificing love set against a background of “ cafes- 
chantant,” bustling Parisians and theatrical tours. 


Ready March 20th, 7s. 64. 


THE BLACK 
BARON 


By TENNILLE DIX 


Among all the amazing figures of fifteenth-century France, 
Gilles de Rais holds sinister eminence. The strange life 
of the Black Baron is a powerful and terrifying story. 

J. M. BULLOCH, in the Sunday Times: “ Makes extra- 
ordinary reading.” 





Morning Post: “ Yhis brilliantly written book ... takes us 














nearer the truth than any other on the same subject.” 18s. 


CONSTANTINE 
THE GREAT 


By G. P. BAKER 


As in his earlier books on Hannibal and Tiberius Casar, 
Mr. Baker lias here accomplished with notable distinction 
the portrait of a salient and brilliant personality. 


Spectator: “ Falls worthily into line with Mr. Baker's two 
previous studies.” 18s, 


PROLOGUE 
TO FREEDOM 


By MICHAEL ROMAIN 


Spectator: “A clever first novel. . . . Wit coruscates on 
| every page.” 








Ss. P. B. MAIS, in The Daily Telegraph: “'Vhis ironic 
fantasy is an artistic triumph, remarkable alike for its 
humour as for its impeccable taste, a very rare combination 


NUMBER 
FIFTEEN 


By DAVID WHITELAW 


} Daily Telegraph: “A good thriller... The reader will 


these days.” 











gulp down Mr. David Whitelaw’s new mystery novel at a 
sittins.” 


Evening News: “ Wholc-heartedly recommended.” 7s. 6d. 


et gt 


THE LISTENER 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


MICHAEL SADLEIR, in a Breadeast Talk Mr. b] 


wood is an even more distinguished writer of macab: 


a a omg 
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stories than is yet realised, and his new book, * Th 
Listener,’ is full of first-rate work.” 


Sunday Times: “ Even Edgar Allan P r suggeste:! 
more skilfully an atmosphere of horror than does Mr. 
Blackwood in his titular story or again in his description 
7. fl 

hy 


of THE WILLOWS.” 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON 
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Mardersteig’s work at the Officina Bodoni, and Mr. D. B. 
Updike all contribute valuable papers. 

Mr. Graily Hewitt, pupil and friendly rival of Mr. Edward 
Johnston, makes his grave, well-argued plea for good hand- 
writing as a part of good manners, and protests against the cult 
of mere speed with its disastrous results. ‘* We do not teach 
a child to read and then estimate the goodness of his reading 
by the pace at which he can gabble.” May we not add that as 
we relieve ourselves of so much labour by the use of the 
(execrated) typewriter we might spare a little time to make 
the comparatively rare examples of our handwriting a little 
more seemly, less ill-mannered? Do not intelligent secre- 
taries take the precaution of typing the names of their chiefs 
under their quite illegible signatures ? Is this well ? 

Mr. Hewitt sings with enthusiasm his praise of the edged 
pen with which the scriptors of the Dark, Middle and Renais- 
sance Ages did their magnificent work of saving the world’s 
literature. Perhaps his enthusiasm carries him just a shade 
beyond the truth when he (while admitting) a little minimizes 
the share which the Roman chisel had in determining the 
forms of our majuscules or capital letters. Happily for us 
printing came to the world at a period of fine calligraphy, and 
as the first printers were, consciously or unconsciously, offering 
a colourable imitation of the written book at a “cut” price, 
slavish imitation of existing forms was an essential of their 
technique. But quite soon the tools of the engraver inevitably 
and very properly modified in slight but definite details the 
forms of the cast letter. What kept the forms substantially 
the same was, of course, not so much idolatrous worship of 
the pen but respect for the code—a letter changed in form is a 
letter illegible and distracting. But no one will wish to 
quarrel with so honourable an enthusiast or so distinguished 
a craftsman. Let the writer, an old pupil of this excellent 
master, testify that he acquired at least a tolerable hand, 
no longer needing to blush over his illegible base scrawls. 
Let him testify also to the fascination of play with the 
edged pen, to the almost miraculous way in which the pen, 
disciplined and controlled according to the master’s formula, 
makes beautiful shapes, as it were, of itself. And let him 
commend this book to ail who may have still some sense of 
shame ! 

The publishers, with great courtesy, have sent us the de 
luxe edition of this treatise and manual printed on hand- 
made paper. Is it then discourteous to point out that the 
setting of the small type panel of the small paper edition in a 
larger page with too ample margins does not make an edition- 
de-luve in any significant sense? ‘There should be a definite 
relation between the size of the panel and the size of the 
margins. ‘Too wide margins, especially of dead white paper, 
are optically distracting. Collectors will buy this signed 
edition for their own obscure ends; craftsmen the other. 
Both are to be envied. Joseru Thore, 


Working Women’s Lives 


Life as We have Known It. By Co-operative Working Women. 
Idited by Margaret Llewellyn Davies. With an Introduction 
by Virginia Woolf. (Hogarth Press. 5s.) 

No better title could have been chosen for this book of letters 

from members of the Women’s Co-operative Guild: it is a 

book which tempts the reviewer to quote endlessly, for 

there is nothing which can be said about it half so 
interesting as what these working women say about themselves. 

In her introduction, Mrs. Virginia Woolf describes a visit she 
once paid to the 1913 Congress of this Society (a description 
of the movement is written by the editor) at which women 
delegates were demanding divorce, education and the vote. 

She was shocked to find how little she knew of their back- 

ground, to how great an extent the sympathy she felt was 

fictitious, “it was aesthetic sympathy, the sympathy of the eye 
and of the imagination, not of the heart and the nerves.” 

It was so difficult to understand that their acquisitiveness 

did not aspire beyond baths and a shilling rise in their wages ! 

She felt that the gulf dividing the rich and the poor—the 

economically free and the economically insecure—was enor- 

mous, and at that time unbridgable. But these women 

“are not downtrodden, envious, and cxhausted: they are 

bumorous and vigorous, and thoroughly independent,” 








—— 


and it is these women who have now to some extent bridgy 
that gulf. It is these women who have helped to “ met 
us together so that life shall be richer, and books more Compiey, 
and society shall pool its possessions instead of Segrepatin 
them.” We have not all had Mrs. Woolf’s good fortun, 
to have been present at a Congress of this kind, but the 
letters from working women provide an intensely vivid gy 
interesting picture of working-class life. . ae 
Working-class houses in Bethnal Green had no eog\j 
stoves in the middle of last century, when Mrs. Layton wy 
a little girl. She used to take ** the meat and some potato, 
and a pudding,” all put into one dish, to the bakehoug 
be baked. She was one of fourteen, ill-nourished and jj, 
housed. This little girl found her first real happiness jn , 
visit to an aunt in the country, necessitated by her ill-healt). 
















“The longing for clean ground came to me through secing ny 
brother unpack his boots covered with yellow dust.” , 
—a strange introduction to Nature! 

“The first thing that attracted me was the smoke Curling w 
into the air out of the chimney of the cottage with a thatehi 
roof, and the smell of burning wood was to me the most delight 
scent that I had ever smelt.” 

Mrs. Scott, once a felt-hat maker, later a Sickness Visit 
for an Approved Society, also found her chief joy in be 
expeditions to the moors in Derbyshire :— 

“But it was life on the moors; I seemed to know every blaj 


of grass, and where the flowers grew, and all the little strean 
were my companions.” 


On the other hand children brought up in the country, 
as was Mrs. Burrows, found life there anything but pleasant ~ 

** On the day that I was eight years of age, I left school and begy 
to work fourteen hours a day in the fields, with from forty to fity 
other children of whom, even at that early age, I was the olde, 
We were followed all day long by an old man carrying a long whi) 
in his hand, which he did not forget to use.” 

Although there were compensations in this hard life, « 
for instance, the meal of hot boiled potatoes provided fir 
these children by a shepherd’s wife on a cold, rainy day, 
yet Mrs. Burrows tells us, ** at the end of that time it fel 
like heaven to me when I was taken to the town of Leet, 
and put to work in the factory.” 

One could go on quoting for ever, but quotations wil 
not give a complete or true impression of the hardness and 
almost unrelieved strain which is the lot of most working 
women, from their childhood onwards. It is not difficult 
to understand how tremendously important a part the Women’s 
Co-operative Guild must play in their lives. It offers a chang 
of environment and atmosphere; it offers an opportunity 
for mental growth and for practical instruction. The dis 
cussions on domestic economy, lectures, literary debates 
and, above all, the opportunity provided for politica! activity 
must encourage working women and make them feel that 
they are not powerless to build a world more nearly to thei 
hearts’ desire. A member of the Women’s Guild tells us tht 
she can hardly gauge what the Guild has done for thei; 
it has ** brought us out.” 

Needless to say, some of these letters are extremely well 
written, as can be seen from the extracts quoted ; for simpli 
sincere, descriptive writing cannot fail to please. 


The Mystery of El Greco 


The Birth of Western Painting. By Robert Byron and Davil 

Talbot Rice. (Routledge. 2 2s.) 
My immediate reaction towards this brilliantly written ant 
completely fascinating book was to say to myself, * This + 
much too easy. Almost any facts can be made to fit almost 
any ease.” Mr. Byron, however, is dangerously persuasiv' 
and I read his book again, recollecting that I had been struck 
by some curious resemblances to El Greco’s work in some of the 
Byzantine icons of the Macedonian School which I have see! 
in situ in both Rumania and Yugoslavia. At the time I pu 
this impression down to those chance similarities which are ‘? 
constantly occurring between works of widely different 
schools. Shortly after this, I received from Belgrade a number 
of excellent photographs of the Macedonian and South Serbiat 
paintings which are now being shown in Belgrade. Thes 


I.compared with the illustrations in Mr. Byron’s book. The F 
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HARRY RANDALL 


SCALPEL SWORD 
AND STRETCHER 











SHAN BULLOCK 8/6 net | 
“T have rarely read a book which puts the 
facts of a lifetime so graphically and so well 
as Mr. Bullock has put them in this book. 
It is rich with the stuff of life and I commend 
it to my readers.”—Srt. Joun ERVINE. 


OLD-TIME COMEDIAN. By Himself. 
With a Foreword by CHARLES B. COCHRAN 
Fully Illustrated 12/6 net 
“Like a refreshing breeze from the past.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“Full of loud, honest laughter . . .” 
—News-Chronicle. 
“Full of golden memories of the great age 
of Drury Lane.”—The Times. 


COL. R. J. BLACKHAM, C.B., D.S.O. 
Fully Ulustrated 12/6 net 
‘He has an attitude to life that is mature, 
courageous, and his own—and he can write.” 
—The Times Lit. Supp. 
“A fund of lively yarns with the right Irish 

kick in them.’—Daily Telegraph. 
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ELKIN, MATHEWS 
AND MARROT 





A book that will create wide controversy. 


PROFESSOR F. SODDY 


MONEY versus MAN 
3s. 6d. 


A lucid and scientific explanation of the intricacies 
of currency control and the dependence of the 
average man upon a soundly planned money 
system. 


RONALD A. MONSON 


ACROSS AFRICA ON FOOT 
Demy 8vo. 93 Photographs. 18s. 
ROSITA FORBES in The Sunday Times: “An 


excellent book, close-packed with the sort of things one 
wants to know, and punctuated with a sense of humour.” 
The Sphere: “A romance of daring and endurance. It 
is extremely well told.” 

The Aberdeen Press: “ Full of delightful reminiscence and 
rare descriptive passages.” 


VERNON BARTLETT 


THE WORLD OUR . 
NEIGHBOUR 


Os. 


Everyman: “A study of this book is an education in 
international politics which every reader will enjoy. He 
is well informed, sensible and free from prejudices. His 
last chapter on patriotism ought to be learnt off by 
heart by every man.” 


Medium 


A finely produced 





7s. 6d. 
“REMARKABLE”: 


Frank Swinnerton 
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W. HORSFALL CARTER in The IVeck-end Review: 
“Deserves to be widely read.” 


JAMES REID 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN 
WOODCUTS 


8vo. 15s. Boxed. 


book containing a series of 


woodcuts, now powerful, now delicate, intricate, 
but wonderfully clear in content and design. 
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(Second Printing) 
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result of all this is that I have little doubt not only that 
Mr. Byron’s main thesis—that El Greco was the last and 
greatest of the Byzantines—is satisfactorily proved, but also 
that the implications of this erudite and provocative study 
are substantially accurate. And I think that it is these 
implications which are the most important issue raised. 

If Mr. Byron is right, and I believe he is, in making the 
dawn of “ interpretational,” as opposed to “ representational,” 
painting begin with the Byzantine movement which followed 
the Iconoclast controversy, then our outlook on the whole of 
the history of European painting must be viewed from a new 
angle. We must be prepared to regard the Constantinopolitan 
renascence, which followed the death of Hellenic naturalism, 
and not the Italian renascence as the true fount from which 
Western painting really sprang. Mr. Byron proves his con- 
tention, I feel, that Byzantine iconography was ‘“ interpreta- 
tional,” and, if we believe that of the two modes interpretation 
is more valuable both aesthetically and intellectually than 
representation as such, we are faced with the point of view 
that the four centuries from Masaccio to the French Impres- 
sionists are a loop-way which leaves and rejoins the original 
high-way of European art. In other words Cezanne, El Greco 
and the Byzantine painters have a common factor which is not 
shared by “ representational ” painters. 

Mr. Byron divides his monograph into five sections: his 
subject and its relation to modern art, the Iconoclast 
controversy, the Constantinopolitan renascence which cul- 
minated not only in Duccio and Giotto but also in the work of 
their no less gifted contemporaries at Mistra and Mount Athos, 
a detailed examination of these works, and finally the problem 
of El Greco. Mr. Byron succeeds in establishing as facts 
things which were before only vague theories, and, whether one 
agrees or not with his thesis, his critical analysis of the paintings 
at Mistra and Mount Athos is an invaluable addition to our 
knowledge of painting. I could have wished that it had been 
possible to treat Macedonian iconography as a whole more 
thoroughly, although to have done so would have added little 
to his main argument, and it is with Mistra and Athos that 
he is necessarily most concerned. 

The illustrations, which are in the main due to the industry 
and care of his collaborator, Mr. Talbot, Rice form anadmirable 
corpus of evidence for the author's brilliant monograph and the 
combined weight of text and illustrations is, to my mind, as 
nearly conclusive as anyone could wish. No one, who has 
an opportunity of seeing Byzantine iconograpy in Greece, 
Yugoslavia or Rumania, or who wishes to study El Greco in 
Spain can afford to travel without this book. It is the most 
important contribution to the history of European art which 
has appeared for a decade. Davip FINcitam. 


Short Stories 


The Last Voyage. By James Hanley.- The Big Man. By 
L. A. G. Strong. Little Peter the Great. By H. A. 
Manhood.——-A Moral Ending, and Other Stories. By 


Sylvia Townshend Warner. Being Nos. 5 to 8 of the Furnivall 


Books. (Joiner and Steele. 10s. 6d. each.) 

Last Straws. By Richard Aldington. (Paris: Hours Press, 
7s. 6d.) 

Peruars we may say that the “ meaning” of a story, or 


ss 


the * point,” if the word ‘ meaning” sounds too big, lies 
in the emotion with which it is written, always given, of 
course, that it comes through to the reader. We might 
further suggest that if there is no emotion, or no sense of 
* meaning,” the thing is merely an anecdote, not a story. 
The emotion with which we are here concerned is not merely 
the immediate reaction, pitiful or comic, to the event narrated, 
but the resultant of the writer's pondering about life. A short 
story is in some respects a severer test of an author's per- 
sonality than the longest novel, since he has to crystallize so 
much into so little space. 

Mr. James Hanley survives the test triumphantly ; his is 
by far the best of these stories, and The Last Voyage is a 
grim vision of the life of a stoker on board ship. To quote 
Mr. Aldington’s admirable introduction, ‘ his material is 
authentic’; and we might extend the scope of the word 
* material’ to include that inner material which is an 


_he forgives him; whence his greatness. 


— 
integral part of an artist’s subject. The story moves With 
an extraordinary surety, in an idiom thoroughly adapted t, 
the matter. Its “ point” is an angry and pitiful visio, ot 
the life of the labouring classes; but it is never dreary 
never whining, for Mr. Hanley has the tragic vision, whig 
is wider and harder than the mere emotion over an even; 
This is not a tale told because the yarn struck the auth 
as a good one, interesting or amusing, but because Mr 
Hanley has something to say and is an artist who can trans 
form his vision into an objective thing. 


Mr. Manhood also has something to say in his Little Poy 
the Great, but he has a moral message rather than a Clear 
vision. Peter Blagott is a coach-painter who has inherite 
an inn where his loneliness is relieved only by his dog, whic, 
is poisoned by two itinerant medicine-pedlars. One ¢ 
them is an amazing character, full of noisy Vitality, rathe 
of the Chestertonian kind, to whom Peter, thinking the dy 
has died a natural death, wishes to give the inn. When bi 
discovers that this pedlar’s companion has poisoned the dog, 
This is distinctly , 
story, and not an anecdote; but one feels that the ide, 
dictated the end, rather than that the end was born froy 
the facts. Moreover, the whole thing is somewhat ove. 
written ; it smacks here and there of literature-making, an 
thus tends to leave the impression of conscious virtuosity, 

We reach anecdote proper in Miss Warner's three shor 
sketches of village life. They have what is necessary t; 
anecdote, a certain amount of humour and even wit; hy 
they are written in a convention of which we are beginniy 
to get tired, namely, that of England’s green and _ pleasay 
land being provided with a rustic satyr behind every hedy 
and a plentiful supply of Pandemian Venuses in every villa, 
Mr. T. F. Powys, who appropriately supplies the intr. 
duction, remarks that * The secret of Sylvia Warner's succes 
in literature is that she understands exactly how mud 
flavouring to put into a dish—and she never lets the cake 
burn—sometimes snatches out a potato before it i 
quite done, but she puts it back again with a pretty fill, 


she 


so that it is impossible to notice that anything is lacking inf 
What dark secret of criticism this astonishingly f 


. 


the pie. 
mixed metaphor may conceal it is impossible to say. It 
suggests, however, that these three anecdotes were potatoe 
snatched out of a cake, and were found not worth while t 
put back into any pie. The reader will gain what noutisi: 
ment he may from this mixed grill. 

Mr. L. A. G. Strong tells us about a couple, who have bee 
married for some years, going to Switzerland, where they ss 
a very big man by whom the wife is much attracted. Thi 
anecdote seems absolutely pointless. Any emotion one mai 
be expected to feel, either of the particular event or mor 
generally, one suspects of being fudge. The booklet, i 
common with all the Furnivall productions, contains a for 
word, this one by Mr. A. E. Coppard, and like all of the 
except Mr. Aldington’s, is a mere indiscriminate butterii: 
of the writer of the succeeding tale. Mr. Aldington does mi 
overpraise, though he has the best excuse for doing so, bil 
indicates the tradition in which his author This 
incidentally, is far better propaganda. 


writes. 
Mr. Aldington’s own * story” ought, properly speaking 
not to be included in this batch at all: it is a dialogue, it 
which three still war-shattered men indict present-day 
society, and at the conclusion of which one of them goes of 
to kill his wife, her lover, and himself. To criticize this # 
a story would be invidious ; it would require what space her 
will not allow: philosophic comment. It is worth readin! 
as vividly expressing a not uncommon, though perhaps n0 
very constructive. attitude, and it is a pity that it shoul 
be disfigured by so much ill-printing and misprinting : it} 
not what one expects from an edition-de-luxe. 
All these books give one the feeling that they are * bov 
making,” produced to scrounge as much money as _ possible 
for publisher and author from a snob public, a form of con: 
merce not in the best interests of literature; for thous! 
writing is a trade, it is an honourable one. Mr. Hanley 
story, however, should survive any such slur cast upon t 

and is well worth the somewhat fantastic price asked. 
Bonamuy Dopree. 
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Three Impressions in 


Ten Days 


Saturday Night at 
the Greyhound 


7s. Od. 


“Mr. Hampson’s acquaintance must be 
made without delay.”—-Sunday Times. 
“A first novel of exceptional interest and 
exceptional promise.”——Daily Telegraph. 








By John Hampson. 


“A first novel of outstanding merit.” 
—Haroip NIcoison. 


















“A work of art.”—TVhe Spectator. 


The Sensitive One 
By C. H. B. Kitchin. 6s. 


“Mr. Kitchin has achieved a considerable 
feat... . We have the sense of being told 
something new, not merely about the people, 
but about life itself.’—The Spectator. 

“The work of an acute, powerful, 
original mind, and of an imagination whose 
natural austerity is capable of flights of 
dazzling beauty.”—The Sketch. 
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“Science gives us more power and speed 
but leaves us to decide where we are going. 
... We are masters if we wish to be. ... 
There is no more urgent task before us 
to-day than that of educating ourselves to 
this new and terrible responsibility. . . . 
The acuteness of this need for a new out- 
look makes the appearance of 


SCIENCE 
OF LIFE 


by H. G. WELLS, 


JULIAN HUXLEY and G. P. WELLS 


so apposite. Here is a chart of the whole 
of the known coast—every aspect of out- 
ward life and many of the mysteries of 
the inner life are fairly described and dis- 
cussed. . . . It is really a masterly con- 
densation and amazingly up to date. The 
range of such a book is encyclopedic, but 
the book never loses its aim.” 

—GERALD HeEarp, broadcasting. 

350 illustrations. 

912 pages. £1 Is. net. 
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A NEW NOVEL BY 


HELEN 
GRANVILLE-BARKER 


Come, Julia 


“Mrs. Granville-Barker writes 
with beautiful restraint, and in 
creating an atmosphere, whether 
of country sights and rustics, 
London streets or the subtler 
tortures of jealousy, she has few 
equals. Her work is both delicate 
and strong.” 

— Manchester Guardian. 


Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. 
44 MUSEUM STREET, 


LONDON - W.C.1. 
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NEW BROADWAY HOUSE BOOKS 


PARADE OF THE LIVING 


By J. H. BRADLEY. 
Illustrations by J. F. HORRABIN. 10s. 6d. net. 


An enthralling account of the emergence of life from the slime and the evolution of living matter 
throughout the ages. What Sir James Jeans has done for the universe of physics, Professor Bradley 
does for the world of the living. 


CRITIQUE OF PHYSICS DONJON OF DEMONS 
By L. L. WHYTE. 10s. 6d. net. By B. FITZPATRICK. 10s. 6d. net. 


A constructive re-interpretation of theoretical physics in view The story of a missionary pioneer’s life and martyrdom in 
of the progress gained by the development of the theory of the Huron country in the earliest days of North American 


> 7 


relativity and quantum theory. settlement. Based upon the Yesuit Relations, 


ROYAL CHARLES 


By DAVID LOTH. 
With 12 Plates. 15s. net. 


Mr. Loth does not attempt to confute the historians and moralists who have dealt severely with 
Charles II. He presents the gay monarch as a ruler and a rake but still a man whom we can understand 
and sympathize with, if not love. ‘I’his is a book for the indulgent student of human nature. 


THE A NEW MODEL OF THE 
MONGOL IN OUR MIDST UNIVERSE 


By F. G. CROOKSHANK. By P. D. OUSPENSKY. 25s. net. 
With 24 plates. 21s. net. 
A much enlarged and completely rewritten version of a book a : f 
that caused a sensation all over the world when it first appeared Tertium Organum, he applies the principles of his psychological 
some years ago in the To-day vad To-morrow series. method to problems of science, religion, and art. 


CLEOPATRA 


By H. STADELMANN. 
With 12 Plates, 12s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Stadelmann, the author of Messa/ina, writes in the same uncompromisingly stark, intense, and 
realistic manner of Cleopatra, the world’s most ambitious and unscrupulous queen, A vivid, startling 
picture of a colourful scene. 


SCOTTISH PLACE-NAMES THE PATTERN OF LIFE 


By W. CG. MACKENZIE. 15s. net. By ALFRED ADLER. 8s. 6d. net. 

he famous psychologist interprets the “ patteras “’ which 
Pare : ; ; uman conduct assumes. ‘This he does in a series of case- 
Scottish names ; where necessary they are discussed in their investigations showing the practical method of — treating 
proper historical setting. A book for expert aad layman alike, certain childhood neuroses. 


GREAT WOMEN SINGERS 


By HERMAN KLEIN. 
With 16 Plates. 12s. 6d. net 
During the author’s career as a musical critic—it began in 1875—-he came to know personally the great 
opera-singers ‘Lietjens and Patti, Nilsson and Albani, Nordica, Melba, Calvé, and many another. 
Here he recaptures for us their perfection of tone, the grandeur of their art. He tells us many personal 


details of their ives and carcers 


A SUDANESE KINGDOM BEHAVIORISM 

By C. K. MEEK. By J. B. WATSON. 
With64 plates and many line-drawings. 25s. net. With 23 illustrations. 125s. 6d. net. 
An important ethnological study of the Jukun speaking \ new and completely re-written edition of this well-kuown 
peoples of Nigeria. Mr. Meek points out many striking wok, incorporating the results of five years’ further research 
similaritics between the relig ious cor — of the Jukun id experimer Approximately one hundred pages of 
and those of the ancient Egyptiar i ial 





In this, the first book Mr. Ouspensky has given us since 


A continuous story of the origins of all the representative | 
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a Textbook of Christian 
A., Canon of Manchester. 


problem of Right Conduct : 
Ethics. By Peter Green, M. 
(Longmans, Green. 6s.) 


yon PETER GREEN has produced a short and simple book 
C a large and complex subject, which will be of immense use 
 dergy, teachers, social workers, and, in fact, all men and 
smen who are liable to be called upon to solve moral pro- 
ems—either other people’s or their own. A clear head, much 
yymon sense, 2 deep sympathy with mankind, and a long 

rience of its failings and merits, fit him well for this task 5 
dered specially necessary by the fact that the very basis of 
thies, Christian and other, is now called in question, and 
ergy and other teachers of morality are required by the 
younger generation not merely to tell them how to be good, 
wit to show any reason why we need try to be good at all. 
Bpeculative cthics have therefore, at the moment, a practical 
mportance which in other generations they have hardly 
nossessed. The ever-increasing complexity of life, and the 
poblems in conduct with which it provides us, render more 
Mi@than ever necessary some solid and coherent body of prin- 
| iples, which shall govern the behaviour of civilized man :— 








| 
| “The circumstances of the modern world, problems of peace, 
| roblems of nationality and of race, problems of colour, economic 
Mi yroblems, sex problems, and a thousand others ; new problems due 
| éthe bringing together of once distant countries by modern means 
Hieof transport and of communication, and old problems accentuated 
by that bringing together— all these things demand an increase in 
| ublic righteousness. It would seem that mankind must be better, 
ME or civilisation will perish.” 
| Canon Green bases his system on that ideal of right living 
Me and right adjustment which fulfils all the possibilities of Man’‘s 
He true nature. Not the twisted, stunted. self-interested product 
ME usually called “ human nature as it is’; but a full and un- 
| ‘ . . a . 
blemished humanity, a creature with spiritual, social and 
| physical powers and responsibilities, individually a ** work of 
art in the making,”” socially conditioned by his membership 
of one or more groups of greater or less complexity on which 








ls 
HE he depends, and to which he owes service and must adjust his 
behaviour. ‘The Jaws of Christian ethics, then, concern a 


| 
i 
| 


HE being who is (1) individual, (2) social, (3) a member of volun- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tary associations, and (4) a child of God: and are found to 
involve the application to conduct of seven great principles 


5) 


ton apace: = 





God, Immortality, Personality, Fellowship, Service, Sacrifice, 
Sand Function (or Vocation). 


Right living deepens our hold 
ff on these truths, and expresses their implications in action. 
MH All behaviour which is inconsistent with them self- 
condemned. 

: The value of Canon Green’s exposition, however, does not 
pphide mainly in its excellent theory, but rather in the steady 


is 










Joseph 


py oseph Pilsudski : The Memories of a Polish Revolutionary 
§ and Soldier. Translated and edited by D. R. Gillie. (Faber 
and Faber. 21s.) 









Josepn Pistpskt, Marshal and Dictator of Poland, is one of 
“those picaresque figures who are much stranger than fiction. 
Others have passed through vicissitudes as violent as those 
“hich have marked his career; the places of high authority 
in Eastern Europe are largely filled to-day by men who a 
H few years ago were proscribed and hunted revolutionaries. 
fF Most of them, however, have guided their lives by 2 certain 
steady consistency of principle which makes their careers 
¢ intelligible and logical. In Pilsudski's life one looks in vain 
| ; for any such principle ; he seems, indeed, to have made his 
Way largely by sheer foree of unreason. A Lithuanian by 
birth, and thus a member of a nation distinguished above all 
a others by its ferocious hatred of Poland, he devoted himself 
from his carliest youth to the cause of Polish nationalism. 
In the Polish revolutionary moveinent, his strongest emotion 
poms to have been a bitter scorn of his fellow-revolutionaries, 
just as to-day, when head of the Polish State, he devotes his 
Principal energies to vituperating the clected representatives 
gof the Polish nation in the choicest Billingsgate. A country 
>#entleman, he embraced Marxian Socialism, without liking 
|" understanding it; a civilian by birth and upbringing, 


























Christian Ethics 


and practical application of the theory to the conditions and 
problems of everyday life. It is here that his work will be of 
the greatest service in clearing the issue for many muddled 
but well-meaning minds. His excellent chapter on the 
problems of sex proves that he is neither an opportunist nor a 
rigorist ; but a humane and experienced moral guide willing 
to face the facts. He points out the extreme importance of 
realizing, first, that ethies is a living, growing thing, and some- 
times lags behind the growing social order within which it 
must be applied. And next that, partly on this account and 
partly because of the distortion of circumstance created by 
our personal and social sins and stupidities, many situations 
arise for which no really ethical solution is at present possible. 
Man’s sin is stamped on his environment ; ** it is past ill-doing, 
the past ill-doing of ourselves or of society of which we are 
members, which often makes right doing impossible.” Indus- 
trial, social and personal relationships in the modern world 
present problems which are insoluble on purely ethical lines ; 
and in which we can but take the best of two courses, neither 
of which is really right. And this is inevitable in a sinful and 
acquisitive society ; for * if what is right for man is identical 
with what is, in the fullest sense, natural for him, then there 
can be no really right course of action under utterly unnatural 
conditions.” Canon Green’s own illustrations of this truth 
are excellently chosen; but most of his readers will be able 
to provide many for themselves. 

Finally, what is the ideal of personal rightness put before 
us by Christian ethies, as that which expresses the true nature 
of man? It is, says Canon Green, an ideal of self-discipline 
and surrender, in which he harmonizes and fulfils his double 
obligation to the worlds of spirit and of sense : an ideal which 
may seem to us hard to the point of impossibility, but which 
has again and again been attained in the persons of the 
Christian saints : 

* The moral man is one who is entire master in the house of his 
own being. He will gratify bodily desires, the * lusts of the flesh,’ 
only in the attainment of their prescribed ends. He will taste the 
fullest joys of living just because he is abstemious to the verge of 
asceticism. He will have sublimated his desire for individual 
possession till it becomes a desire to serve, and his ‘ goods’ will be 
those things which are capable of being enjoyed in common—know- 
ledge, beauty, friendship, service, God. With respect to material 
possessions, having food and raiment he will be therewith content. 
Anger will be so sublimated and directed as to become a motive 
force in noble causes and not an emotional disturbance. All powers 
of body, mind, and spirit, regarded as an endowment from God for 
which an account will have to be rendered, will be trained and deve- 
loped to the utmost, and used in the service of others rather than of 
self. And the whole personality will be surrendered to, and con- 
sciously under the direction of, the Holy Spirit.” 


EveLYN UNDERHILL. 


Pilsudski 


he has chosen to found his claim to the consideration of his 
fellow-countrymen on his military exploits. 

The memories of such a man could not fail to be exciting ; 
but it must be admitted that the present volume, although 
it makes good reading enough, leaves a considerable sense of 
disappointment. It would, perhaps, be too much to expect 
Marshal Pilsudski to evince in his writings a coherence so 
conspicuously absent in his career; and, in fact, he has pre- 
sented us with an extraordinarily haphazard collection. 
Those who seck in it an account of Pilsudski’s career will find 
it to consist mainly of a series of gaps, many of them of a 
peculiarly tantalizing character. ‘* In the beginning of 1887,” 
he writes briefly, “I was arrested in connexion with an 
attempt on the life of Alexander IIT. in which I and my elder 
brother were accidentally involved.” That is all that we are 
told about this intriguing event ; and of the five years’ exile 
which was its consequence we have nothing recorded except 
a very detailed story of a mutiny in Irkutsk gaol, in which it 
is difficult not to feel that Pilsudski asked for at least as much 
as he got. Nearly a hundred pages are taken up with an enor- 
mous essay on “ bibula” (the slang term for uncensored 
and prohibited literature) : how it was smuggled, printed and 
circulated in Russian Poland under the Czarist régime. 


Pilsudski’s future biographer will summarise this in, perhaps, 
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five pages. His account of the crucial war period, which was 
so vital for Poland’s destinies, is occupied almost entirely 
with a very detailed, entertaining and characteristic story 
of how, for no very clear reason, he abandoned the position 
assigned to him in the rearguard of the Austrian Army and led 
his detachment eastward across the front to Cracow, through a 
‘corridor’ between the retreating Austrians and the advancing 
Russians. This corridor proved afterwards not to have 
existed ; he had passed behind the Russian front line, but 
that does not seem to have mattered. For the whole period 
of Pilsudski’s glory, from 1918 onward, we have only a 
single speech, attacking his political opponents in the typical 
words :— 

“T only wish to state that here is filth, and that it is given honour 
and power in Poland.” 

Mr. Gillie, who has done his work excellently, both as editor 
and translator, has filled in some of these gaps with a series 
of admirable historical notes, which supply enough of the 
background to make the Marshal’s own work intelligible. 
The result is a book which, if it is illuminating chiefly by reason 
of its own incoherencies, is yet thoroughly readable; for 
whatever Pilsudski may be, he is never dull, either in life or 
on paper. Yet it leaves one inevitably unsatisfied. There are 
biographies of Pilsudski in existence, but they are the work 
of uncritical admirers, and cannot be read. Perhaps one day 
a man will arrive with suflicient knowledge of the queer, 
confused background ; sufficient sympathy for the gallant 
and unquenchable ideals which animated the period ; and a 
humorous but kindly eye for its abundant absurdities. Such 
a man will write a book that will be superb. Possibly Mr. 
Gillie himself may prove to be that man; he has not yet 
given us enough of his work for us to be able to judge. In 
his default, one may commend the subject to Mr. Harold 
Nicolson or Mr. André Maurois. C. A. MacarTNEY. 


A-Birding 


Watchings and Wanderings Among Birds. 
and Arthur Brook. (Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d.) 

Birds of Jesmond Dene. By Sir George Noble. 
Spottiswoode. — 15s.) 

Bird Life in England. By John Kearton. (Allan. 

Bird Life in Devon. By Walmesley White. (Cape. 


3y H. A. Gilbert 
(Eyre and 


12s. 6d.) 
78; 6d.) 
FortuNaTE among men are Messrs. Gilbert and Brook, for 
their wanderings after birds took them to the coast of Pem- 
brokeshire (still an * absolutely unspoilt country ’’), to mid- 
Wales (which the War robbed of so much of its woods), to the 
Orkneys and to the haunts of the golden cagle in Scotland, 
and to the lake district of Hungary, where nest the spoonbill, 
the glossy ibis and the great white heron. This varied expe- 
rience, added to enthusiasin and a power of accurate observa- 
tion, has resulted in a first-rate record of bird work. Readable 
to a high degree, the book tells us just the sort of things we 
like to hear about some of our rare birds 
and peregrines among them—and 
number of interesting bird problems. Is Nature best left to 
itself, for instance ? Ought gulls, blackbacked and common, 
to be allowed to extirpate other birds as they do? iet the 
greater blackbacked gull die the death, say the authors, 
coming as they did on a pair of those ferocious fowl, after they 
had put a helpless sheep to death in a revolting manner. 
Mr. White, too, in his Bird Life in Devon, turns up his 
thumbs against the two blackbacked gulls, and would add to 
the list of the proscribed the starling, in that a flight of roosting 
starlings will soon destroy a tree by defiling it, and that the 
birds consume food that would nourish other and more 
desirable species. In considering this and other like questions, 
it should be remembered that man has already in all sorts of 
ways upset the balance of Nature. Fox-hunting and game- 
preserving are both interferences with Nature. Man has 
annoyed Nature too by slagging his fields so that the pee- 
wits have deserted them; by introducing the pestilential 
Jittle owl and the grey squirrel, by tarring the roads, and by 
pouring oil on the sea to soak the guillemot and the divers in 
a hideous death. 

There are other features in which Mr. White is singularly in 
agreement with the writers of Watchings and Wanderings Among 
Birds. Both of them note how the jaeckdaw has ousted the 


choughs, ravens 
further propounds a 


chough from the cliffs of the South and West, and how the 





—_, — 
raven, owing te local increase, tends to desert the Tocks 9s : Peisis' 
nesting-site and is taking to trees, both agreeing too that > yeadin 
does very much less harm than is commonly Supposed, © of the 
special and a pretty problem of Messrs. Gilbert and Brook i. © and W 
How did Napoleon cause an increase of Woodpeckers i > dying. 
Herefordshire ? The answer will be found on page 171, | soi 
it is well worth buying this particularly thoughtful book " The t 
find it out. By the way, would the authors say to what avi his SP 
family the shap (page 47) belongs? Is it any relation tothe  expou 


jub-jub bird ? of th 

In a very different vein is Birds of Jesmond Dene, Jesmon, maste 
Denc is a little river-valley, protected against the encroach, libra" 
tide of bricks and mortar and bordering one of the Mog Eq 
thickly populated areas of Newcastle ; and this book jg ip tation 
simple and loving catalogue of birds that are seen there or Dey  boune 
there, seventy-two in all. It is pleasant to know thy Bruce 
within two miles of Newcastle Central Station the kingfishe hand: 
is still occasionally seen. On the map, too, can be Noticyg vivid 
the street-name of Goldspink Lane, and ‘a few years ago”; living 
goldfinch was recorded in the grounds of Jesmond Dg on tl 
Hiouse. As to Mr. John Kearton’s Bird Life in Engagf Wiad 
it is a little puzzling to make out why it is written, Tf trans 
author states that it ** will appeal to those who have alrey;§— Univ 
some knowledge of the subject.” But such surely do yf 10 i 
need to be told that the butcher-bird impales “ its vietinff desig 
on the spikes of a thorn-bush,” or that the curlew has ey hand 
(which the author calis “ olive-green treasures ”) large forhey His | 
size. But children and others will enjoy the pictures. with 

Let us get back to pleasant ground again—to Mr. White prin' 
birds in Devon. The exquisite literary quality of his bokf US 
strikes the reader at once, and next to that the careful ob. our 
vation out of which springs delightful and convincing thef °PP 
rizing. Mr. White sets out (to quote Mr. Coward’s foreworif Eng 


. . . . . uy 
to present to us not only “living birds, but birds in a Dew Tr 


nian setting; to understand them we must vision thf [at 
rugged granite outcrops, the ling and bilberry, the tumbligf ™? 
brook, the wind-swept moor and the wintry coast,” and sf YP 
chapter succeeds chapter, we become more and mor anal 
interested and more and more fascinated. The two Iitth} hes! 
monographs on the woodwren and “ the soft enamour’d woot} @PP 
lark ” are in particular gems of their kind. Scientifically, tw} ®Y 
there are some excellent migration notes, and a short—to and 
short—excursus on bird mimicry and freak songs, in whichif ‘" 
is noted that the marsh-warbler can counterfeit the songsaf °P" 
calls of no fewer than nineteen species. If the book ends wit flor 
a chapter on Romney Marsh, we delightedly forgive the ala} “"° 
intrusion for the charm of the treatment, and after all therei I 
justification, for the author quotes The Leech of Folkestone foo 
observing that ** the world, according to the best geographer but 
is divided into L’arope, Asia, Africa, America and Romnef **S 
Marsh.” M. J.C.M ED 
out 
° anc 
Homeric req 
The Whole Works of Homer ; Prince of Poetts, in his Ilias} 
and Odysseys. Translated according to the Greeke | I 
George Chapman. Vol. I. (Basil Blackwell. Limited if dre 
5 Vols. £3 3s. each.) us 
Homer The Iliad Pope. (The Nonesuch Press. Limitef  , 
Kd. £4 4s.) m 
Ture lie before me two magnificent examples of the art! “ 
book production. The original of both is the same, ani wi 
though the books are widely different in character of produ ni 





tion, they are each remarkable for the appropriateness of the! 
design and execution. i 
For when we use the word Homeric we imply one of ti) 
widely differing qualities. In one use it arouses pictures 
colourful, vigorous, pulsating life: Achilles flaming acres} Ri 
the plain, feasts of oxen and beeves roasted whole and washe(] 
down with deep draughts of mead and wine, the passionat! WwW 
hates and loves of splendid, vigorous men, the clash of sworl) a 
and the clang of spear on shield, the sunny plain where wart) int 
kings take counsel in glittering assembly, voyages, adventure} Si 
enchantments, life the more vigorous for the nearness of dang’) OT 
and death, but always life. pr 
There is, however, the other use of the word. There is tlt) 
Homeric Question, there is the study of that monument * 
know as the works of Homer. Thoughts arise of the blini) te 
bard who sang of the colour and sunshine he could never se} 4 
thoughts of the dimly lit libraries of ancient monasteries. dp of 
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q peisistratus and his band of learned men, even of Gladstone 
and writing in his library at Hawarden and, perhaps, 


> reading f : = : : 

; if that Grammarian who decided *“‘ not to live but know” 
0 ; p Bes 
nd was left “* still loftier than the world suspects—living and 
‘ 

Paying.” 


So in these two books are the two connotations brought out. 
' The translator of the one is Chapman, the Elizabethan, with 
P his splendid, swinging lines and his rich expression sa fitting 
exponent in the English tongue of that life I have described. 
Of the other the translator is Pope, the Augustan, the great 
master of poetic form, the polished scholar, the man of the 
jibrary ; appealing in his style to the gowned student. 

Equally do the volumes in their styles carry out the conno- 
tations. Mr. Blackwell gives us a spacious quarto, illustrated, 
pound in red half-calf with cream buckram sides, printed in 
| Bruce Rogers’ Centaur type, on sumptuous deckle-edged 

hand-made paper, stout and strong, the first of five beautiful, 

vivid but almost swashbucklering volumes, containing in the 

living language alone the whole works of Homer. Mr. Meynell, 

on the other hand, issues, for the present at all events, the 

Iliad alone. But he gives it us in the original as well as in the 

translation. His Greek text is, by permission of the Oxford 

University Press, that of the Oxford Classical Texts. He has 

no illustrations but contents himself and us with ornaments 

designed by Rudolf Koch. The paper he uses is, of course, 
hand-made and strong, but thin and delicately grey in colour. 

His binding is of whole morocco, rich yet restrained in style, 

with judicious gold lettering and rules. He goes for his 

printing to Holland, the origina! home of printing, and presents 
us with a single grave but rich volume, wherein we may, in 
our study chairs or at a table in our library, compare on 
opposite pages the most scholarly text of the Greek with the 

English of a votary of the lamp. 

The engravings in wood, with which Mr. John Farleigh illus- 
trates the Shakespeare Head edition, are a remarkable experi- 
ment. Unless I mistake, the artist has taken the Greek vase 
type of face, figure and design, and has brought out in it 
analogies to modern cubism. But in this medium he does not 
hesitate to portray scenes which would not, I think, have been 
appropriate to Greek vase-painting of Homeric life, and which 
have in them little or nothing of cubism. He is vitalising 
and to some extent modernising the classical severity of the 
vase, and the experiment is certainly interesting, but not in my 
opinion more. The design of the title page is perhaps a little 
florid, but the simplicity of the half-title is a remarkable 
success. 

The Nonesuch edition has a most beautiful title with, at the 
foot, an ornamentation entirely in keeping with the volume, 
but having the merest bowing acquaintance with the Greek 
vase-painting. Very clever is the device by which the printing 
begins in Greek on a recto page, but nevertheless is so worked 
out that before long the parallel lines of English on the verso 
and Greek on the recto face each other. The calculations 
required for the unnoticeable, because gradual, spacing 
necessary for this must have been terrible. 

Here then are too noble editions of Homer’s work in modern 
dress. Neither translator gives us Homer, but the one gives 
us much of the feeling of Homeric life, while the other renders 
in faultless, if stereotyped, verse the lines of the original. 
Chapman does indeed ** speak loud and bold” and worthily 
are his words here presented. But there are not a few who 
will say, when they study the other, ** I cast my cap for polish 

and for Pope.” B. N. LANGbON-Davirs. 


Russian Social History 


mae A Social History. By D. 8. Mirsky. (Cresset Press. 
205. 

Wire admiring the skill with which Prince Mirsky has 
gathered into so small a compass a vast amount of varied 
information, one is inclined to regret with him the absence of a 
single point of view. Fora point of view, whether ** Marxist ”’ 
or less controversial, would have given a unity which is at 
present lacking. 

The difficulty is partly in the nature of the subject : the 
Europasians notwithstanding, Russia (as we were wont to 
term an Empire comprising some twenty different nations 
at different stages of civilization) was at no time more and 
often Jess of an entity than the China which from equal lack 


of knowledge was commonly regarded as one. But it is also 
due in part to Prince Mirsky’s all-inclusive method. Social 
history, even in such limited spheres as those explored in 
England by Thorold Rogers and Cunningham is a vast subject. 
When it includes, as this does, the economic, political, legal, 
artistic, and literary aspects of a multi-racial civilization, it 
becomes almost unmanageable. 

There were and are distinctively nationa! features in 
Russia, though, as Turgeneff pointed out, they were often 
conspicuously European importations. From the time of the 
Muscovite Tsars to the Revolution the country was divided 
by the abyss between what Prince Mirsky calls the ** peer and 
peasant ” The implied comparison—presumably 
with England, which has the peers, and any of the continental 
countries which have the peasants—is misl -ading, inasmuch as 
Russia never had any peers in the English sense. Even in the 
Middle Ages her nobles were no more than the members of 2 
feudal hierarchy bound by authoritarian family tradition, and 
the many minor revolutions in which they took part are 
evidence of a desire to gain rather than to maintain power. 
But in default of a guiding idea it has provided Prince Mirsky 
with what one must regretfully call a prejudice by which to 
evaluate the history of his country. 

Prejudice is rarely the best guide to sympathetic inter- 
pretation, and it has led Prince Mirsky into neglect of some 
institutions and policies which, however much they, like many 
human institutions, may have been founded on human 
cupidity, should not therefore be so summarily dismissed. It 
has not, however, in any way impaired the all-embracing pic- 
tures he draws of successive Muscovite societies, and it has 
helped him to emphasise the outside influences which the 
Slavophil historians ignored. The development of the Russian 
State, as he shows it, is, indeed, little more than the interplay 
of successive foreign influences—the Church, isolating Russia 
from the mainstream of Western civilization; the Tartar 
invasion, bringing peace and comparative prosperity to a wi 'e 
dominion ; and the Europeanizing policy of Peter the Great 
and his successors (more properly a generally expansionist 
policy). 

The story of these and more native developments is inter- 
rupted by excursions into artistic and literary fields deserving 
either of less or of much more space than they have been 
given. But, in his own very personal way, Prince Mirsky has 
found in it a number of starting points for a number of specu- 
lations on Russian history, which, incomplete though they are, 
are suggestive enough to be their own justification. 


The First Yorkshiremen 
Early Man in North-East Yorkshire. By Frank Elgee. (VPub- 
lished by the Author at Shirley House, Commondale, York. 
25s. 9d. post free.) 


classes. 


Ir all local students of archaeology were as thorough and 
patient as Mr. E!-:e shows himself to be in his account of the 
prehistorie rer.aims in North-East Yorkshire, the science would 
develop rapidly. He has devoted his leisure for years past 
to the study of the barrows, stone circles and trackways in a 
district that he knows intimately. But he has also taken 
pains to find out what his local precursors had discovered, 
and he is well acquainted with the standard works on the 
Stone and Bronze and Early Iron Ages in Europe. Thus his 
ably written and elaborately illustrated monograph inspires 
confidence as a record of fact—apart, of course, from the 
occasional speculations which must remain unproven. Parti- 
cularly valuable are the charts of finds representing the 
successive races or cultures that can be traced. 

Mr. Elgee first shows how the stone axes and long barrows of 
the late Neolithic period are found on the limestone hills and 
not on the moors, and belonged to a people of Mediterranean 
type. Next came the beaker-people, using bell-shaped pots 
and bronze weapons, whose graves are numerous on the 
limestone hills. The era following is designated by the author 
as the urn period, covering the millennium from 1500 to 
500 B.C., in which a people who cremated their dead and 
deposited the calcined remains in urns “* made the first serious 
attempt to live on the dales and moors.” The author states 
that over a thousand pots of the Bronze Age have been found 
in East Yorkshire alone. Analysing the several classes of 
vessels, he infers that the population increased and that the 
urr-folk migrated to the moors either in search of subsistence 
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or to take refuge from invaders—which is surely the more 
probable. The moorland urn burials seldom include bronze 
objects, possibly, as Mr. Elgee thinks, because the people 
living on the mdors were too poor to acquire bronze. His 
detailed account of the standing stones, barrows and fortified 
camps that may be assigned to these urn folk is singularly 
interesting and exact, and the photographs and diagrams 
will enable anyone to find these impressive monuments of a 
vanished race. 

Naturally Mr. Elgee devotes considerable attention to jet, 
the one characteristic mineral of East Yorkshire that primitive 
man—and, from time to time, modern woman—has valued. 
But he does not favour the theory that there was a considerable 
export trade in jet necklaces and the like, because the minera 
occurs in many other parts of Europe. Nor does he associate 
the megaliths with the jet trade. 

“These monuments of prehistoric religion no more prove that 

their builders were jet traders than the ruins of Whitby Abbey and 
Grosmont Priory prove that their builders were jet traders.” 
A shrewd saying which the supporters of the megalithic 
civilisation theory might well note. In the late Bronze Age 
Mr. Elgee finds abundant traces of an invading race who used 
bronze swords and possessed much gold, and these were 
followed by a race of lake-dwelers akin to or identical with 
the people whose curious huts on piles are well known in 
Switzerland and Southern Germany. 

The Early Iron Age—-otherwise known as the Hallstadt 
and La Tene periods—is but sparsely represented by remains 
in East Yorkshire. The author’s suggestion that the Gaulish 
invaders found little to attract them in East Yorkshire is 
probably true enough. Roman remains are scarce, doubtless 
for a similar reason, but there were coastguard stations, several 
hill camps, and a military road through the Vale of Pickering, 
and over to the Esk valley, which is known as Wade’s Cause- 
way. Mr. Elgee concludes with a tentative chapter on Celtic 
place-names, but the real strength of his book lies in the 
enumeration and description of the Bronze Age remains. This 
is sound work, which has enlarged our knowledge, and on 
which future inquirers can safely build. Mr. Elgee has set 
2m example which local archaeologists—not only in East 
Yorkshire—would do well to follow. 


The Place-Names of Scotland 


Scottish Place-Names. By W.C. Mackenzie. (ISegan Paul. 15s.) 
Iv is difficult justly to appraise this book. Mr. Mackenzie 
has got together a vast mass of material towards the elucidation 
of Scots place-names, and he analyses it with skill, so that 
as a book of reference his work will be found of great value. 
But across the path of the general reader he has chosen 
to place a fatal obstacle by dissociating the text and the 
notes, which occur at the end of each chapter. There is no 
quarrel with such notes when they amplify the text merely ; 
but there is grave quarrel when they are, as in very many 
‘ases throughout this book, absolutely necessary for the 
understanding of the text, for then the continual reference 
back and forth between text and notes dislocates thought and 
distracts attention. To observe on p. 57 that ‘“ herdsman’s 
hills are commemorated by such names as Barnbogle, Barn- 
bauchlie,” &¢., says nothing to the general reader; he has 
to refer for explanation to a note fourteen pages on. What 
ean one make of the bare statement that *‘as a suffix, the 
Gaelic bheinn, a hill, is, I think, represented in names like 
* Finhaven,’ woody hill; ‘* Fyvie,’ beech-tree hill; ‘* Ogilvie,’ 
yew-wood hill ; and ‘ Govan,’ little hill”? ? For enlightenment 
you must go to the note, and then, unless you are a philologist 
and something of a Gaelic scholar, you will not feel very 
happy about Fyvie and Ogilvie. Mr. Mackenzie, being himself 
2 Gaelic scholar, forgets that not all are so and that many 
people will be entirely at a loss on being informed that Loch 
Long means ‘ ship loch” (p. 154). Neither the note nor the 
subject index explains that * long ” is the Gaelic for ship. 
Nor are the notes and text always in consonance. In the 
text ‘* Forth” is placed (p. 27) in the doubtful category of 
names, but later on and in the notes the confident assumption 
is made that Forth is an Anglic name and means simply 
* ford.’ This seems to be against general analogy. Because 
there was a ford on a-river, can any instanee be adduced of 
the English calling the whole river by the name of Ford ? 
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An historical difficulty seems to get in the way of the SUBge st 
derivation of Rutherglen from O.E. hryder, an ox, althon 
Rutherford, Ox-ford, is easy and certain. But what Wen 
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the Angles doing as far West as Rutherglen? We feel, ty i 
that Mr. Mackenzie is in error in explaining Haddington , me 
** Hadding’s farm.” Haddington could be the farm of th ~ 
Haddings, or adherents of a supposed chieftain called Hadas: ae 
or it could be Hadda’s farm—the Hadding farm—but cet tg 








not Hadding’s farm. One would like to know if there is the 
smallest warrant, other than conjecture, for the derivation y 
Scone in Perthshire from the Old Norse skdgr, wood, It is, 
curious coincidence, but probably nothing more, that Pert 
cheek-by-jowl with Scone, bears an ancient British Nati 
which also means wood or brake. At times one cannot hel 
suspecting that mere conjecture enters too largely into soy 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s explanations. The river-name of Luthe 
(p. 91, which whole page illustrates the utter unintelligibili, 
of the text faken by itself) he derives from Gaelic lug 
swift ; but no current could be more sedate and decor 
for a Scottish water than that of this little Forfarshire strean, 
Surely one of the guiding lights of place-name interpretatig 
should be an adherence to geographical facts, so that 
explanation which associates Schiehallion of all hills with; 
flat top lies open to the gravest suspicion. 

Despite the foregoing criticisms, we do not intend to dey 
that a close study of this book, though diflicult, will often 
found rewarding. It contains interpretations of practical 
every well-known name in Scotland. Thus Aberdeen meay 
the town at the mouth (aber) of the Don, for Old Aberdg 
did not stand on the Dee; Edinburgh is declared to be ty 
Anglic form of the Gaelic Dunedin, the fort (dun) on th 
brae, and not Edwinesburh, the fortress of King Edwin; 
Dundee is ‘the south fort’; Linlithgow, the lake (ii 
of the soft marshy field; and the element gow reappe 
in Glasgow, which is construed as meaning * green field’ 
Generally the author calls attention to the matter-of-f 
prosaic character of Celtic place-names (for the main bil 
of Scottish toponomy is Celtic), contrary to the gener 
belicf that Celtic names are of imagination all compe 
There is not much poetry, however, about Ballintuim, the fam too n 
on the hillock, or Ballachulish, the farm by the strait (caola\h const 
It is significant that the prefix bal, farm or residence, com— Th 
sponding in some sort to the English suffix ton, is nowher 
in Scotland found as part of the name of any large tom 
The fat prosperous English for often grew up into a great city 
The starving Scottish hill-farm (bal, baile) never did. Scanbhaij 
is the Gaelic for ** old farm” and that is Anglicized into ty 
eurious forms of Shanvally, Shenwell, Channel or ev 
Shambellie. 

Certainly the most interesting chapter of the book is thi 
entitled Saints and Churches, which shows the widespre 
diffusion of Christianity in Scotland long before the comig 
of the Roman faith. Ail is the test-word ; it means chur 
(Latin cella). There are Kilbrides by the score, which atted 
the popularity of the Irish St. Bridget. Sir James Bar 
Kirriemuir is asserted to be Cille-Mhuire, Mary's Church, 
‘Tobermory is Mary’s Well. So Carlyle’s birthplace of Ee 
fechan is the Church (ecclesia) of St. Fechan, as Gleneagles 
* the Glen of the Church.” The book ends with a discussion 
the origin, language and distribution of those much dispute 
about people the Picts. The argument is too Jong to 
reproduced even in outline here, but one inference from t) 
rather confused reasoning is that Mr. Mackenzie thinks t 
the Picts spoke a tongue which is the basis of the § 
vernacular as we know it to-day. ‘* Teuto-Scottish” W 
apparently the Picts’ language and Teuto-Scottish is, Gacy 
apart, Scotland’s language now. Anyhow, Mr. Macketi 
stoutly maintains the Scottish vernacular to be ‘* an indigen0 
product.” He seems to attach little importance to the & 
that Englishmen, Angles, colonized south-east Scotland 
far as the Forth. 
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The Rising Literary Generation 
By Thomas McGreevy. (Chatto and Windus. 2s.) 
gcrutinies. The Second Volume. Edited by Edgell Rickward. 

(Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 

Wuen the poeti val history of the last twenty years comes to 
he written, the role of Mr. T. S. Eliot—it is difficult to believe 
itbegan so long ago— will be seen to be no mean one. Indeed, 
there seems much probability that a number of the literary 
manifestations of our time may eventually be found to have 
uped themselves round that poet, so completely does its 
special colour, like it or not as you may, come to expression 
though him. That is, no doubt, why the second of these 
hooks has two essays on Mr. Eliot, one for poetry, one for 
aiticism, whereas other authors are allotted but one. 

Mr. McGreevy’s study is by no means so slight as its 
fomat. Apart from a tendency to generalize, in a way 
which at moments seems somewhat wild, and a surprising 
diatribe against professors, not wholly irrational one must 
aimit (Mr. McGreevy is a sort of professor himself at the 
Reole Normale), it is a learned, profound and, in a deep 
gnse, true criticism of Mr. Eliot the poet, and the phases of 
his existence ; criticism aware alike of the casual weakness, 
and also of the abiding strength. In that period when, as I 
have assumed, Mr. Eliot’s relation to his age comes to be 
formulated, the result will be ty.und, I think, not very different 
from the estimate Mr. McGreevy now places before us. 

The second of these volumes is a workmanlike collection 
of essays by a number of youngish writers, less eminent than 
the writers they criticize, but already possessed of authority 
in their own right. It is a good thing that Mr. Eliot, D. H. 
lawrence, the three Sitwells, Virginia Woolf, Wyndham Lewis, 
Lytton Strachey shall be summoned before the tribunal of the 
generation succeeding them, to be weighed and _ generally 
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reviewers of this country, or any other for that matter, to 
revise latter verdicts, or even to offer the candid criticism 
which, it is conceivable, first heralded that writer's emergence 
from obscurity. No, our best known authors find themselves 
too much accepted, with what seems apathy even, so far as 
constructive criticism goes. 

This second volume of Scrutinies then offers a number 
of critical articles on conspicuous contemporary literary 
figures. No attempt is made to pander to the talents that 
provide their raison détre. With something of what is 
known as the passionate sincerity of youth, an effort is made 
‘to evaluate the degree to which the authors dealt with are 
significant, as to-morrow and the future may decide. Mr. Rick- 
| ward on Mr. Wyndham Lewis, for example, is a model of what 
criticism should be, tempered, just, appreciative where 
“@ merited, while Mr. Penton’s note on the modern novel, 
Comli§ for those who can stand it, states the eternal verities as 
chur tegards literature with much coloratura, but also something 
atte’ of finality. Choice, however, is invidious. A certain con- 
Barre sistency is perceived to be common to all the essays that 
urch, make up this book, which evidently represents the rising 
Keck literary generation and must be taken into account. ~- This 
agle ‘volume is an indication that a literary reaction away from 
ssi the innovators of yesterday is already in progress. 
spute 
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wif Lhe Horrors of the Countryside 


e Sif The Horrors of the Countryside. By C. E. M. Joad. 
a Press, 1s, 6d.) 

Gal Mr. Joap has written a bitter pamphlet, but if any bitterness 
justified then it is the bitterness of the real lover of the 
ountry against those who ignorantly and unwittingly pollute 
“My generation,” he says, ‘‘ is a survivor from a world 
Mapidly becoming obsolete, a generation which, having known 
the beauty that was England’s, cries out to see it pass.” 
Mr. Joad gives an almost unbearably realistic picture of the 
Home Counties: ** Some twenty-five miles from London, 
Zondon ends ; some forty odd miles from London, Brighton 
Degins”’—the Home Counties which once possessed some 
he of the most varied and satisfying walking country in England ! 
ng — The horrors of the countryside rise up before us. The 
on Bsuburbs, the South Coast resorts where “ for the privilege of 
mentering the sea at the seaside, it seems, you must wait and 
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pay,” the main roads, the second-class roads, and even the 
lanes on a summer evening, where motor-cars sometimes 
pass at the rate of six hundred an hour in almost continuous 
lines, the incessant noise of machines. A list of these horrors 
can be indefinitely long: Mr. Joad points them all out. 
Even the “ wild places ” are now being exploited : 

“A lake in the Welsh hills is used to give electricity to Manchester, 
a road is threatened over the Stye Head Pass, the Lulworth Cliffs 
are raped by the War Office, Dartmoor is affronted by china clay 
works, and so on and so on.” 

Mr. Joad cannot see any way out from this unhappy state 
of affairs except a change of public opinion. He does not, 
however, mention two possible remedies: if the towns were 
made more habitable, with open-air swimming baths, 
plenty of tennis-courts, and above all, open-air restaurants, 
the urban population would not be so tempted to spend its 
free time in the country, and the country might again become 
the treasured possession of a more fortunate few. There is 
one other possibility which might make modern life less 
hideous : it is much more pleasant to travel by train than by 
car, and if the railways were electrified, ran frequent exceed- 
ingly quick and equally inexpensive services, people might 
begin to use them, leaving their motor-cars in the cities, 
where machines are so much more in their element. 

The Horrors of the Countryside contains one chapter which 
relieves the tension of its vitriolic attack. In ‘* Coping with 
Keepers’? Mr. Joad gives some excellent advice on the tech- 
nique for dealing with keepers. The most effective method 
is what he calls ** the heroic method”: 

‘* Affecting an indi rant resentment at being stopped, you say 
as dramatically as you can: ‘I fought for this land for four years 
in the Great War. I fought, or so 1 was told, to keep it free, free 
that is, for the enjoyment of us all. By God, then, I am going 
to enjoy it, and neither you nor anybody else shall stop me.’ The 
surprise occasioned by this announcement often leaves the keeper 
temporarily speechless, and taking advantage of his discomfiture 
you turn on your heel and walk with dignity away.” 

The Horrors of the Countryside is a bold little book, and 
we are grateful to Mr. Joad for putting his case so forcibly. 


The Security Myth 


The Price of National Security. By H. E. Hyde. 
12s. 6d.) 

Waren Mr. Hyde arraigns Great Britain as being largely 

responsible for the present disturbed atmosphere of inter- 

national relations, we are prepared to go some way with him. 


(P. S. King. 


But we must resolutely part company with him when he 
argues that the nations’ urgent need to-day is another solemn 
international engagement, a ‘** Mutual Security Pact ” which 
would simply be our old friend the Geneva Protocol in disguise 
—and open to just the same objections. If Pacts and Agree- 
ments in themselves were of any practical value in inducing 
a genuinely pacific policy, the French demand for “ security ” 
can be said to have been met over and over again, e.g., the 
Covenant, Locarno, the Peace Pact, and all the elaborate 
arrangements for the pacific settlement of disputes. Dis- 
armament, however, still remains a distant vision. 

Mr. Hyde, a New Zealander, was the author of a Draft 
Disarmament Treaty (printed here in an appendix) which came 
under consideration of the Fifth Assembly and which may be 
said to have inspired the refrain ‘*‘ No disarmament without 
security ” that has ever since re-echoed from Geneva. The 
plan which is the subject of this book has, therefore, eminently 
respectable antecedents ; yet we have no hesitation in saying 
that it is entirely unreal and remote from the facts of the 
international scene. Mr. Hyde belongs to the intellectualist 
school of innumerable constitutional, but not, be it noted, 
international, lawyers, especially on the Continent, which would 
confer on the League of Nations here and now the authority 
and functions of a super-State. Like Mr. David Davies, its 
chief exponent in this country, he takes for granted the exact 
analogy between the international society and the social order 
within each nation and presses it to its logical conclusion, collec- 
tive police action of all member-States to keep the peaee, it being 
assumed that the general measure of ** security ”’ thus obtained 
alone will make possible the much-to-be-desired relative reduc- 
tion and limitation of armaments, 

But is the assumption that the nation is “‘ the individual 
writ large” really sound? Are there not numerous and 
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increasing transnational influences and movements which are 
already making obsolete the conception of a world of sealed 
boxes and pointing the way to something better than an armed 
peace which would do nothing to eradicate the thought- 
processes that engender war? The Spectator has often 
insisted that the moral essentials of peace are likely to be far 
better fulfilled by progress from the hypothesis of peace laid 
down in the Briand-Kelloge Pact than through any chasing 
of the will-o’-the-wisp of ‘ security.” It is not necessary to 
traverse that ground again. 

The maximum translation of * the mechanics of security,” 
in Mr. J. L. Garvin’s phrase, proposed here, implies a rigid 
stabilization of the territorial and national status quo estab- 
lished in the heat of war-passions eleven years ago. That is 
logic run mad—as if ** peace” could be something static, 
established and maintained by the permanent threat of war and 
coercion. What is required is a dynamic world order run 
on the League machinery under the motive power of public 
opinion, namely, the determination of common folk in every 
land that war is an outrage on common sense. 


A Change of Heart 


The Clash of World Forces: a Study in Nationalism, Bol- 
shevism and Christianity. By Basil Mathews. (Edinburgh 
House Press. 2s.) 

As a survey of the ideas which are struggling for the mastery 

of the world this little book could not be bettered. Nor 

is there any topic better worth the attention of open and 
active minds. It is hard to tell, as one looks out over the 
restless ocean of humanity, whether we are in for a period of 
selfish narrow Nationalism, or for efforts everywhere to 
establish distatorships of the proletariat, or for a fresh 
development of authentic civilisation rooted in good will 
and tolerant, generous comradeship. Sometimes one feels 
the wind blows this way, sometimes that; or that the 
clouds in the international sky must break in storm before 
the upward march can be resumed once more. Many, of 
course, deny that what most of us consider the upward way 
is anything but a cul-de-sac. It is part of the value of Mr. 

Mathews’ survey that he does not question their sincerity 

and even pays tribute to their enthusiasm. But, equally, 

of course, his own face is steadfastly set in the direction of 

Christianity as the solvent of our troubles. 

Not on the Christianity of the Churches. He shares the 
opinion of Dean Sheppard about that.‘ If we use * Christian ’ 
in its full sense, then neither as individuals nor as churches, 
still less as peoples, can the West claim to be Christian.” 
And what may be his * full sense ” of the term? He tells us 
in single penetrating phrases. ‘* If we are to create a world 
order based on justice and love, those values must reign in 
our own lives. The world crisis can only be met by a change 
in the heart of each one of us. But that renewed heart must 
express itself in daily action, and must be related to the life 
of the whole world. We can do this as individuals—in all 
our human contacts, in the family, in our business or profession, 
as citizens of our home town or suburb, our nation and of 
the world.” 

That seems a large demand, yet there are in the world 
to-day more people than ever before who are making, or 
who would make if their imaginations were awakened, the 
effort toward this ideal. It must be an ideal. We can 
never wholly live up to it. What matters, however, is the 
effort, the state of mind, the sympathetic instead of the 
hostile or indifferent attitude. If we are convinced that 
civilization in the past has meant the widening of human 
groups, the extension of mutual protection and community of 
interests from the family to the tribe, from the tribe to the 
nation, from the nation to groups of nations; and if we 
acknowledge that the time is at hand for a further develop- 
ment, leading eventually to a World Commonwealth, then we 
are on Mr. Mathews’ side ; and if we do our best to translate 
that belief into action, then we shall be doing in our small 
way what he has done in so large a measure by his work at 
Geneva, as editor of Outward Bound and now again in London, 
to bring about the ‘‘ consummation devoutly to be wished,” 
to hasten which he has written this book, May his faith and 
sincerity have their reward ! 
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The Conqueror. By Georgette Heyer. (Heinemann, 7, Gud) He Saraba 
Susan Spray. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell. 7s, gy” 


pirtual 


Surging Tide. By F. H. Dorset. 
urging 


Saraband, By Eliot Bliss. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 'Y/ 
The Farm on the River Po. By Mario Borsa. (Benn, 7s, 6) pense tril 
Tuovci three of them deal with strong and dominating , Sarab 
personalities, none of these five novels will attract readers ward | 

” The battles deseripgimarett™g 


(Cobden-Sanderson, 7 


who desire thrills, mystery, or ‘* sex.” 
are those of long ago. They are remembered in tranquility fietvee” 
and are set down in moods softened and quietened by time peret SY 

Miss Heyer gives us a very full chronicle of Willian flows 
Normandy from the day of his birth, as the bastard gj ietwee™ 
of Robert the Devil, to his coronation in Westmingajmtoty 
Abbey. The Conqueror, as here portrayed, is the typicg shool a 
conqueror of legend and conventional history—a may gfe f°" 
farsighted political vision and a very “ gentle, parfit knight fii ston 
save when his purpose is crossed and his unruly tempe licate 
aroused. His rough wooing of Matilda is among the pha The s 
of his career which Miss Heyer chooses for displaying the Mplere W 
conflict between the knight and the “ devil” in him, By Miograp! 
the success of the book lies less in its occasional attempt iinho, br 
at powerful incident, and less in the depiction of its maj ithe tiv! 
figure, than in the quiet, tapestry-like background, with jjMAtiirst 
pageant of well-absorbed and well-rendered scenes of |jfipfuniv' 
in eleventh century Normandy and England. me I 

Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s heroine is an imaginary cp. fgphase ¢ 
queror in her own smaller field. Born in 1842, Susan Spray ‘ill be 
is among the numerous progeny of a farm labourer, eariyffeountry 
nine shillings a week at a time when flour, prior to the repe fpf our 
of the Corn Laws, is three shillings per stone. The descrip. 
tion of a typical cottager’s family and their struggles 1 
“the hungry “forties” is drawn with rare insight and syp. 
pathy. In this novel, indeed, as in The Conqueror, it is tly 
background which satisfies us rather than the story its 
The Sprays belong to a small and narrow dissenting religion 


sect called the Colgate Brethren, whose fiery rhetoric } th 
more vigorously suggested than their actual beliefs. Sus in 
is an imaginative, sensitive child, and her mind is eaif 

fired by the apocalyptic visions and phraseology of tly ee 
meeting-house. At the age of six, she is sent to work ‘ 
the fields as a ‘* scarer.” She herself is scared one day | a 
a thunderstorm; she sees and hears God in it; and ry sl 


home under the pretext of a command from heaven. {By y's 


few of the brethren regard her * vision” as a mere clo ri 
for cowardice. But most of them accept her as one who P 
the Lord has called to be a seer and a prophet. 5 
Miss Kaye-Smith herself leaves the matter vague. \\ ‘ 
are never quite sure whether she intends us to regard Susu PRAI 
as a hypocrite, in sharp contrast to her sister Tamar, wif I 
is frankly a scapegrace, or whether the history of Susi ; 
is offered as a serious psychological study of the warfi t 
between spirit and flesh. At all events, Susan has a genil 
for making the best of both worlds, and, in the course | MISS 
her public ministry, of turning her heavenly mission | 


earthly advantage. The account of her preaching triump! , 
and of her reactions to three successive and very differe } 
husbands is not too convincing. But there are many fit i 
touches in the story, and the spacious background of Victoria 
life in country and town is admirably painted. This is th 
fullest and best story that Miss Kaye-Smith has _ recent! 
given us. It is reminiscent of George Eliot rather than ) 
Hardy, with whom the writer, in her best earlier novel 
showed kinship. If Susan Spray has faults and disappoint: 
ments, its setting has something of the charm of Adam Bei 
and Felix Holt. 
Surging Tide is also the story of a farmer's daughtef 
belonging to the same period. The narrative of her life} 
set down in autobiographical form, as dictated, in her 6 
age, to a grand-niece. There is much charm and _ humot! 
in the record of Great-Aunt Harriett’s childhood and he 
youth as nursery-maid and housekeeper in various familie 
Victorian life is here seen through the eyes of one who, bei 
a * character” and having ideas ahead of her time, sufferty 
much, but who looks back with indignation softened by go 
humour and sound philosophy, It was Harriett’s misfortut 
to love equally two men —one above, and the other belovf 
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“station.” The account of the famous criminal 


Pe whieh she and both: her ‘lovers subsequently became 
valved rather spoils the later pages of a novel that is other- 

S . distinguished by quiet insight, irony, and description. 
78. 64. falind another promising first novel, is an essay in 
ul.) ritual impressionalism. While Great-Aunt Harriett, in 
1S. Gi) ee Tide, represents feminine courage and common 
7s. fd “ triumphing over obstacles, the story of Louise Burnett, 
minatin » Saraband, is one of outward failure and of compensating 
t reader ward realities. Louise is a dreamy girl of Anglo-Irish 
deserin parent ze Her mother does not understand her, and only 
nequilit, etree ONE of het snay relatives and herself is Gore any 
by ting eret sympathy. The relatives ay left, purposely, as vague 
iDliam ¢¢fmhadows in the background. 1 hey are merely obstacles 
tard yp gmetween Louise and the companions of her own fancy. The 
ttinste, tory follows Louise s career from the nursery to a convent 
- typieg eho! and a business college, and there is the idyll of her 
man aire for her cousin Tim, a sensitive young violinist. But 


knight she story matters little. Its appeal lies in its subtle and 


tempe vliecate spiritual perception. 
© phasy fe The story hardly exists at all in Dr. Mario Borsa’s book. 
ving thimlere we have the terse, objective record—largely auto- 
0. By Miographical, we should imagine—- of a young Italian dreamer 
ttempis ino, brought up among ancient traditions on a farm beside 
ts nuigfte river Po, wanders about Europe and comes to London. 
With ja@atfirst he sees in the rise of industrial civilization the promise 
of Iif™pf universal brotherhood, but, finally, the vision is shattered. 
me readers may find in the tale a serious reflection of a 
ry co fgphase of Italian thought during the last fifty years. Others 
‘ill be content to enjoy it for its vital pictures of Italian 
earning meountry scenes and for‘its acute and interesting impressions 
e repellent our OWN national life. 
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ei New Novels 

IS the 

ite FSOLDIERS AND WOMEN. By Otto Wendler. (Allen and 
eLiginy: Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—Another War book of the florid 
one i Teutonic type. ‘The amours of soldiers separated from 
Gren their wives and vice versa solemnly photographed in 
— incoherent episodes, 

> earl ? 

of thP SEED ON THEE WIND. By Rex Stout. (Morley and Mitchell 
nF i Kennerley, Jun. 7s. 6d.)—Lora, a product of the 
— American boom years, had an astonishing capacity for 
lay | acquiring lovers, jobs, babies and money, all treated with 
d run slick and shocking solemnity. 


n. BCATS MEAT AND KINGS. By George Baker. (Eric Part- 


Cloak ridge. 8s. 6d.)-—These slender and promising studies of 
who poor people halt too frequently before moral, social and 
symbolical perplexities, and the author’s attempts to 
V escape by violence are vivid but arbitrary. 
Suwf PRAIRIE WOMEN. By Ivan Beede. (Harper's. 6s.) —- 
wh Deals sympathetically with the life story of a woman, 
Sue her family and their circle in the Middle West since 
wee the World Fair. Disappointingly slight and too scattered 
ae to be really interesting. 
yeni 
ref MISS HIGGS AND HER SILVER FLAMINGO. By 
4 Richard Blake Brown. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.)—With 
ai studied naiveté describes how a handful of eccentrics 
M are swiftly and frequently involved in a_ series of 
eres ridiculous, inconsequent, and improper episodes. Absurd, 
fine amusing. The proper names are gems. 
oM™EROCK AND SAND. By John Oliver. (Allen and Unwin. 
is th et ; : a a ae ; 
is. 6d.) —A would-be epic of life in a small village on 
ent the St. Lawrence into which comes a disturbing American 
an (i family. Diligent but unimaginative. 
ae THE MAN FROM LIMBO. By Guy Endore. (Gollanez. 
yolnt: Weegee : ‘ v 7 
is. 6d.)—An imaginary narrator’s life-story and the 
Bei account of a search for treasure in the novel he is writing 
are adroitly woven together. A successful and absorbing 
hte experiment. 
fe FRANCIS. By Daphne Lambart. (Blackwood. 5s.)—A 
r On study of three groups of frustrated people linked together 
nou! by an elusive character. A remarkable novel written 
he with great delicacy and perception, handled with freshness 
ilies and skill and without morbidity. 
w. SUNSET PASS. By Zane Grey. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
ere 7s. 6d.)—** *Reckon the old burg’s not changed any,’ 
1000 soliloquised Rock.” And it hasnt! The hombres 
tun and the lean-jawed he-men haye seen to that, Excellent 


lon of its kind, 





Some Books of the Week 


AbDMIRALS in the seventeenth century had a much more 
varied and strenuous experience than their modern successors. 
The shrewd seaman whom Miss Florence E. Dyer com- 
memorates in her scholarly Life of Admiral Sir John Narbrough 
(Philip Allan, 15s.) went to sea with his kinsman Myngs, 
fought in the second and third Dutch wars, was badly hit 
at the taking of Surinam from the Dutch, and took a small 
expedition to the Pacific—all before he was_ thirty-five. 
Later, with a squadron in the Mediterranean, he chastised 
the pirates of Tripoli and captured several Algerine cruisers 
after a stiff fight. For some years he was a Commissioner 
of the Navy. Under his friend James II he went on a 
semi-ollicial treasure hunt in the West Indies, with such 
success that for his investment of £300 he received £32,000 
from the spoils of a sunken galleon. But on a second voyage 
to get more out of the wreck, Narbrough fell ill and died at 
sea in the spring of 1688, aged only forty-seven. He was 
spared the difliculty of choosing between the King under 
whom he had served in action and William of Orange, when 
the revolution came later in the year. Miss Dyer tells the 
story of this vigorous sailor well and clearly. His part in 
building up the Navy deserved to be recorded. 
% * * 1% 

Mr. Perey A. Harris, M.P., who has been re-elected once 
again to the London County Council, is one of the oldest 
and most popular members of that wonderful body, and 
no one is better qualified than he to write on London and its 
Government. (Dent, 7s. 6d.). His first book with this title 
appeared in 1913, but eighteen years have brought so many 
changes that he has naturally had to produce what is 
virtually a new book. He describes the complex system 
broadly—and not perhaps without a little bias—and then 
treats of each municipal service in some detail, beginning 
with education, the poor law, health and housing. At the 
close he indicates his desire for a Greater London with a 
new central authority free from the interference of bureaucrats 
and boards. Mr. Harris betrays more than once his old 
Radical dislike of the City of London, though he does not 
charge it with inefliciency. It may be suggested that what 
London needs is more of that civie pride in each borough 
which the City ratepayers take in their ancient Corporation. 
London County is overwhelmingly large as it is, and few 
save the councillors and oflicials can grasp its enormous 
problems. Mr. Harris is perhaps obsessed by the idea that 
bigness makes for simplicity and economy in local govern- 
ment as in industry. 

* * 

Mr. W. Hl. Boulton’s The Romance of the British Museum 
(Sampson Low, 12s. 6d.) ought to send some of its readers 
to Bloomsbury to see for themselves some of the many 
things that the author describes. He gives an outline of 
the main contents of the vast treasure house, and such details 
as, in his view, are likely to excite general interest. Any 
book of the kind would be open to criticism, since the field 
to be covered is vast and difficult. Mr. Boulton is inclined 
to give too much space to historical sketches, Egyptian, 
Babylonian. Greek and so forth, in which his descriptive 
notes are embedded. His choice of objects to be mentioned 
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is reasonable and his illustrations are attractive. But the 
book has too many misprints. 


* * * * 


A review which shall deal faithfully and also competently 
with the practical application of Christian principles to the 
problems of contemporary society is sure to find many 
interested readers. In Christendom: a Journal of Christian 
Sociology (Basil Blackwell, 2s. quarterly), the first number 
of which has just appeared, a serious attempt is to be made 
to set forth the distinctive character and Obligations of 
Christian citizenship: and its bearing on our social and 
economic life. The new magazine,’ which is of Anglo- 
Catholic prevenance, makes an admirable start, with a 
foreword by the Archbishop of York. The piéce de résistance 
is an important paper on ‘The Meaning of Christian 
Sociology,” by Father Lionel Thornton, C.R.,’in- which that 
distinguished thinker appears at his -best..:The - veteran 
Christian Socialist, Father Widdrington, discusses the changes 
and problems incidental to the Leisure State, which must, 
he thinks, be the inevitable result of the industrial revolution 
now in progress. A considerable section of the magazine ‘is 
occupied by excellent signed reviews of recent sociological 
and religious works. 

. * * * 
** History is bunk,’ said (or is reputed to have said) Mr. 
Henry Ford, and when an American at Kenilworth remarked to 
Mr. rank Binder “ I see no sense in studying the characters 
of men, nor in reading descriptions of things that no longer 
exist,” Mr Binder reflects “ in this I think I agree with him.” 
One wonders a little then why he puts himself in the way 
of seeing Chester and Ely and Lincoln and Stratford and 
Oxford, to say nothing of Sheffield and Liverpool. But he 
does go to see these places, and in A Journey in England 
(7s. 6d.), which the Scholartis Press dresses up delightfully, he 
moralizes about each in a pleasant Sterne-like fashion, walking 
amid these historic jewels with a delicate Agag gait. “A 
fresh viewpoint,” says his publisher. And why not? Surely 
every eye examines its object from some kind of different 
angle, and Mr. Binder’s lens fills our album with a number 
of engaging pictures, if at times a little over-alliterated and 
slightly precious. Some of us, for example, rudely speak of 
a clutter of slums and pubs, where Mr. Binder decorously 
sees “‘ a catchpenny confusion of poverty-booths and public- 
house humilities.” It must have been, by the way, a very, 
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very old_woodcut which had taught Mr. Binder to 4; 
Oxford High Street as “a reserved and rural }j 
Rip van Winkle has plainly still one or two more 
to tear off his slumber-card. 

x * * * 

It has now become so customary to ‘‘ cross ” Africa ( 
of course, to write a fat book about it) by aeroplane mn 
river-steamer and railway-train, that the world See ; 
have forgotten how the first great crossings of the Contig. 
were all made on foot. Even “the South African (oy. 
ment,” according to The West Australian as noted ney 
Ronald A. Monson’s Across Africa on Foot (Elkin Mathe 
and Marrot, 18s.), told a young Australian that “ if he sy, 
in his intention, he will be the first white man to emg, 
Continent. on foot.” C*est magnifique, and so Mr. Mony 
an Australian journalist, was fired to tackle with 4 gy 
companion a very plucky march from Cape Town to (y; 
which is described in this book. Of it little more peg, 
said save that it is written in prodigious “fine” Engi 
lit up by joyous spellings such as gutteral and hugh « 
huge). But perhaps these are Australian modes. Wy 
the easy way. of a newspaperman glorious hashes are ny 
of native languages and custom, Afrikaans, local and paty 
history.. But it is something to be able to look back q 
walk of 7,628 miles in 469 days. 

* oe %* 

The Indian State Railways Magazine for February (iy 
57 Haymarket, 1s. 8d. post free) contains a -prefatory y 
by the Viceroy in which he expresses the opinion (in yj 
many will find difficulty in concurring) that although Dg 
is rich in monuments of the past, ‘* the creations of Sir Ei 
Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker will more than hold ty 
own beside them.” However that may be, the magazin; 
excellently illustrated, in colour and _ half-tone, and ‘4 
articles are of more than usual interest and authori 
No one contemplating a trip to India this autumn (the sea 


ghia 
Coup 


‘ 


is too far advanced for many of our readers to be sail 


earlier) should fail to buy this number: it will not be 
of date even in a year’s time, for much of the informatiq 
contains is of permanent value. 

* * % xs 

Since War Letters of Fallen Englishmen there has been: 
book published with so vivid and intimate a sense of tj 
actuality of war as Letters from Armageddon (Williams w 
Norgate, 15s.)—a series of letters collected by Mrs. Gn 
the wife of the famous writer and jurist, Judge Grant 
Boston. As Mr. Owen Wister says in a prefatory note, 
is moved by this book “as only either the truest life or ti 
greatest art can ever move.” The letters range over ti 
whole field of conflict from Ypres and the Yser to the Falklu 
Islands, and from a submarine in the Marmora, and a {i 
in a blazing aeroplane, to an American nurse’s impress 
of a French Field Hospital. Decidedly a book to read. 

% %: % 1 

A new volume of the Broadway Mediaeval Library, edi 
by G. G. Coulton and Eileen Power, Little John of Saintri,| 
Antoine de la Sale (Routledge, 15s.) suggests some hours 
enjoyment, a suggestion which this time is only partly realist 
Antoine de la Sale was a French aristocrat of the first half 
the fifteenth century. At the age of fourteen he was recei 
as a page at the Court of Louis II of Anjou. Rather late! 
life he became tutor to the Duke of Calabria, son of “Le tii 
roi”? René of Anjou. For his pupil he wrote a story, and ye 
after when the pupil was a mature man he put an ending! 
it. From the point of view of a novel, of character draw 
or of entertaining dialogue, the ending only is of interest. 

* % * % 

** And thrice he slew the slain,” crambe repetita or tonjir 
perdrix are tags which enter the mind when the eye lig 
upon a book entitled The Truth about Dreyfus (Putni 
7s. 6d.), which Herr Bernard Schwertfeger has compiled a 
edited from the Schwartzkoppen Papers. — Colonel 
Schwartzkoppen, German military attaché in Paris, was t! 
indirect, though innocent, cause of the condemnation of th 
unfortunate Dreyfus, and now his posthumously publistt 
papers retell the whole sordid story. Needless to say, tl 
completely exonerate Dreyfus. 


this intriguing and intimately informed summary of evel! 


For others 1 affaire has a historic interest, for it shook Frat}_ 


badly at the time, and revealed a weakness of which sh! 
not wholly cured to-day. 
* * * Pg 


Captain Roger Pocock is a curious mixture of qualité 
human and superhuman, and a varied series of adventury 
Thus, this sect) 
instalment of his autobiography, Chorus to Adventurers (Lay 
12s. 6d.), is of many ingredients curiously mixed. Irom aT 


events has followed him through life. 


learn about the constituents and aims of the Legion 


Frontiersmen, of which he was the founder. We hear somethif” 
about life in Greenland and bird-work in Spitsbergen, of tt] _ 
in the Rockies and of the vicissitudes of the North Sea fish! 


Those who still care abi} 
a forty-year old scandal can rewhet their interest in it® 
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fleets, and we have the author's experiences in the War, 
principally with the Labour Corps, for seven months in 
the Salient. Of all his adventures the most “* joyous” (his 
own word) was his exploration of what he calls ‘ the Wonder- 
land of the Mind.” Captain Pocock is a mystic gifted with 
marked powers of prevision. Meditation and prayer can fore- 
stall danger and avert it; he has proved this and he knows. 
He has even (one would speak with reverence) “ gazed with 
mortal eyes upon the Heights Celestial.” 
% * * * 


One of the rarer masters on whom the Italian Exhibition 
of last year threw more light was Piero della Francesca, the 
Tuscan painter (1416—1492), who is well represented in the 
National Gallery, but nowhere else outside Italy. The one 
and only comprehensive study of his majestic art, by Signor 
Roberto Longhi, has now been carefully translated by Mr. 
Leonard Penlock and illustrated with no fewer than 184 good 
collotypes (F. Warne, 81s. 6d.). The plates include nearly 
a hundred photographs of the series of frescoes on ‘“ The 
Legend of the Cross” at Arezzo, showing the details of each 
composition in a most instructive way. It is made clear that 
the early ‘ Baptism of Christ”? and the more mature 
“* Nativity ” and ‘“ St. Michael” in our National Gallery are 
fully typical of Piero at his best, and it is fortunate that out 
of his few easel pictures three should have their homes here. 

* * * * 


It is a pity that The Huskisson Papers, edited by Mr. 
Lewis Melville (Constable, 21s.) have not been more fully 
annotated, for these hitherto unpublished letters to and 
from William Huskisson might have been made to throw 
a somewhat shadowy figure into relief. Huskisson (1770- 
1830) entered politics as a youth in the train of Pitt, who 
conferred on him a substantial pension. He was a close 
friend and associate of Canning. He served under Liverpool 
from 1814 at the Woods and Forests, went to the Board of 
‘Trade in 1823 and to the Colonial Office in 1827. He seems 
to have been respected as an economist and administrator, 
but the correspondence as presented leaves anything but 
a favourable or even a coherent impression of his character 
and actions. Too many of the letters detail his vexation 
at being passed over or offered some post which he did not 
think good enough. The best pages are those relating to 
the ridiculous brief Ministry of Goderich in the closing months 
of 1827 after Canning’s death. The absurd wrangles between 
George IV, Goderich and the rival nonentities who were 
proposed for the Chancellorship of the Exchequer are described 
at length. Huskisson stayed with Wellington, Goderich’s 
successor, for a few months and then resigned. But for the 
railway accident of 1880 which cost him his life he might 
possibly have made his mark in Grey’s Reform Cabinet. 

* * * * 


Hveryone knows that Europe has more and higher tariffs 
since the War, and it is pretty well agreed that these tariffs 
are hindering trade recovery. Dr. Wilhelm Grotkopp, the 
German financial journalist, maintains in Breaking Down the 
Tariff Walls (Benn, 6s.) that the European countries— 
excluding those in Eastern Europe—should enter into a 
Customs Union and thus form a Free Trade zone comparable 
to that of America behind its tariff. He takes a hopeful 
view of the somewhat modest results achieved at the Economic 
Conference at Geneva and insists that the Western countries 
must continue the work there begun, with France and Germany 
leading the way. The author’s preliminary account. of 
modern tariff policies is useful, and his proposals are at least 
definite. 


Motoring Notes 
The Sports Invicta 


Mosr readers of these articles will know that the new 4}-litre 
Sports Invicta won the recent Monte Carlo Rally, gaining 
the first prize irrespective of class from an international 
field of some 149 cars of different makes ; won the braking 
and acceleration tests after the Rally; won the Mont des 
Mules hill climb, beating its class record, as well as four 
cups. 

I have tried one of these cars (the only one in England 
at present) which had only a few hundred miles to its credit. 
After it has been run in for a few thousand miles it will 
be bound to improve on what is already a surprisingly good 
performance. 

Taking the top gear ratio of 3.6 to 1, 
very stiff, I think the following results 
themselves: in top gear an 
30 m.p.h, was obtainable in 8% seconds ; and an acceleration 
of from 10 to 60 m.p.h. in 20% seconds. In third gear, from 
a standing start to 60 m.p.h. took 15% seconds. 

Though it is called the Sports Invicta, this does not mean that 
it requires a “sports” or racing enthusiast to drive it. Far 


and an engine still 
of a test speak for 
acceleration of from 10 to 


‘the road. It has remarkable qualities for acceleration andi 


—=—. 
from this being so, the car is light to handle, can be ¢ 
in third gear and, with a particularly simple change y = 
do all its work, both in traffic and on the track, in o vil 
It is therefore eminently suitable for a woman to drive on, 
handle. That it is quite unnecessary to change down | 
hills, or even for taking advantage of tralflic openings y}; 
call for great acceleration, must be an attractive poy 
to many drivers. “ 

This Sports chassis differs from the standard on} 
following points: (1) The price is £750; (2) the gear ani 
compression ratios are slightly higher; (3) the chassis ne 
new design, being exceptionally low throughout and unde 
slung at the rear; (4) the normal speed on top gear jg fron 
8 m.p.h. to approximately 100 m.p.h. 

Having dispelled the illusion that this is merely a tag 
and competition car for experts, it is only right to exphin 
just what coachwork can, and cannot, be fitted to it 
Briefly, for four-door bodies, with or without a partition, the 
standard chassis must be used. The Sports chassis is suits 
for two-seaters; for four-seaters which comply with th 
Brooklands and International competition measuremen 
and for a two-door sportsman’s coupé, that is, one with ty, 
large seats in front and two small ones behind. As regarj 
appearance: a long low bonnet, a chassis which pemii 
of a comfortable touring body which is only 8 ft. 4 in, fro, 
the ground at its highest point, and a coupé of under jf, 
in height, leaves a coachbuilder no excuse for not produciy 
a most attractive result. I am not going to say that th 
coachbuilder has an easy task; he has not, but, with skij 
the bodywork can give adequate room and comfort to tk 
passengers and still not interfere with a very remarkatk 
performance. 

The engine, which has already proved its worth for ty 
years on the standard chassis, is 29 h.p., with six cylindey 
of 88.5 by 120.6 bore and stroke. It has both magneto ay 
coil ignitions, and develops some 110 h.p. It has a fow. 
bearing crankshaft, overhead valves with double spring 
operated by pushrods with a very simple adjustment. 

The feed is by pressure from a 20-gallon tank at the re 
to two S.U. carburettors. Each carburettor normally feat 
three cylinders, but there is a balance pipe between the tw 
inlets for synchronization. In addition there is also, 
two-gallon reserve tank under the bonnet for gravity feed 
and incorporated with it is a reserve tank for oil. 

A fan is fitted, but no radiator shutters. 
ran rather too cool for maximum eflicieney, I removed the fu 
belt and achieved a running temperature of approximat:| 
80 degrees Centigrade, which was satisfactory. The dynan 
is driven by a chain with external adjustment ; to it is attache! 
the coil, make and break, and distributor at the back endi 
a very accessible position. Six plugs are set in each sit 
of the head; the oil filler and dipper rod and magneto w 
on the off side of the engine. Marles steering is used. | 
starting carburettor with adjustment on the dash is, I a 
informed, entirely successful in starting from cold. Ty 
clutch is of the dry single plate type ; the withdrawal can |i 
lubricated from the dash with ease. 

The clutch and gearbox are in unit construction with th 
engine. The normal gear ratios are 3.6, 4.9, 7 and Ili 
but a top gear of 2.9 can be supplied if required. The whet! 
base is 9 ft. 6 in. and the track 4 ft. 8in. The gear chay 
is normally right-handed, but, at a small extra charge, ceitti 
gear change can be fitted. I was glad to find the positia 
of the gears were marked clearly on the gate. 

Semi-elliptic springs with Luvae hydraulic shock 
are fitted all round; the six brakes are directly 
by strong rods, each with a large and accessible adjustij 
nut. The chassis lubrication is by pressure gun of th 
quick push-on type. The usual instruments are fitted wi 
the exception of the clock, which is replaced by a revolutit 
counter. All plated parts, including engine pipes, lamps, « 
are chromium plated. The exhaust is carried in two chromiti 
plated external pipes to a box under the engine, and thes 
to the rear. 


I have nothing but praise for the performance of the cat’ 
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climbing ; in addition it is definitely a top-gear car through 


its range, and it gives a feeling of complete security ont 


road whether it be wet or dry, and at This 


any speed. 
due to the very low centre of gravity 


Ihave yet tried. 


The clutch is smooth in operation, and does not sit” 


but it is rather heavy. The gearbox is a pleasure tol! 
A very slight acquaintance enables one to make perfec 


silent changes up or down at speed, and the change up {"% 
third to top is so quick that it is a great help to a rey 


quick ** get-away.” The complete car is sold at £950. 


In view of its inaugural successes in France, the Sp} 


Invicta should have a big success here. 
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BOWES & BOWES 


New Secondhand Booksellers. 


Just Ready, free on request : 
Catalogue 456: BOOKS IN ALL BRANCHES 
OF GENERAL SCIENCE. 


Other Catalogues on application. 


Enquiries 
attention. 


1 & 2 Trinity Street, CAMBRIDGE. 
(The Oldest Bookshop in England.) 





and lists of wants receive prompt and careful | 


























EXHIBITION OF PINE ‘PRINTING 


Forty years ago William Morris inaugurated a new era—the 
revival of good printing. An Exhibition of English, 
American, and Continental Private Presses, showing the most 
beautiful books printed since the ’Nineties—Kelmscott, Doves, 
| Ashendene, Gregynog, Bodoni, Bremer, Nonesuch, and many 
others, is now open. The Exhibition also includes limited 
| editions, wood-engravings by Eric Gill, original drawings for 
| the Nonesuch Press by E. McKnight Kauffer, and drawings 
by John Guthrie. A catalogue is available. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601 
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HEFFERS 


THE BOOKSHOP KNOWN ALL OVER THE WORLD, 
AND AS NEAR AS THE NEAREST POST-BOX. 
Recently Published Catalogues. 


No. 360. First Editions. 2,217 items. 
. 361. Historical Literature. About 2,000 items. 
» 362. Spring List of New Book Bargains. Over 
100, items. 
., 364. Scientific Books. About 2,000 items. 
366. Recent Purchases, and Book Bargains. 


About 2,000 items. 
All post free on application. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 


Cambridge, England. 
Telephone: 862. 
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Rare Books & First Editions 


The New Year Catalogue issued by Foyle’s Rare Book Dept. includes 
Modern First Editions, Limited Editions, Association Copies, Auto- 
graph Letters, English Literature, Hlustrated Books and Modern 
Presses. 

A copy will be sent gratis on application for Catalogue of Dept. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 


The Book of Antiques 


THE LATEST VOLUME (No. 2). ‘A Collector’s Miscellany ” 

edited by W. L. Hanchant. Including articles (written by experts) on 
such diverse subjects as—Prints, Irish Glass, Netsuke, Old Silver, 
Rugs, Furniture, etc., etc. All the ‘iMustrations have been highly praised. 
Publis hed at 15/-. Offered, new, at 6/6 Post Free. On approval. 
Quote Offer 466. 


We have still a few copies of the Book of 
Published at 10/6. Offered at 5/6 Post Free. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


18, 


Antiques No. 1 left. 


On approval. 





Charing Cross Road, Londen, W.C. 2. 
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the Spring 
Books 


All the new books pub- 
lished this Spring which 
are reviewed or adver- 
tised in ‘‘ The Spectator’”’ 
or in any other paper 
can be purchased 
through the nearest 
W.H.S. Bookshop or 
Railway Station Book- 
stall, 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents: Booksellers: Stationers 
1250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND & WALES 


Head Office: W. H. Smith & Son, Ltd., Strand ITfouse, 


W.C..2 
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Do you wish 
to help 


assist some 


If you are anxious to man 
or woman (who for lack of a suitable Surgical 


his or her 


poor 
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! 


Appliance has lost, or may lose, 








employment) send your contribution to The 3 
Secretary, = 

Royal a 

° » = 
Surgical Aid = 
Society a 

2 

Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. == 
= 

PATRON: H.M. THE KING. =3 

= 

and secure the number of “Letters” needed 3 
for the appliance required. = 

ae 

= 

** An Annual Subscription of 10/6 or a Liie = 


” 


Subscription of £5 5s. “ Letters 
each year—and so on in proportion to amount 


secures two 





subscribed. 
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The Modern Home 


Match Garden Notes 


By ELeEanour SINcLAIR RonpE 


“ft is now March... the dayes begin to lengthen apace; the 

forward Gardens give many a fine Sallet, and a nose-gay of Violets 
is a present for a Lady: the Prime-Rose is now in his Prime and 
the Trees begin to bud, and the green spices of grasse to peep out 
of the earth.’”’—The Twelve Moneths, 1661. 
Tne “ prime-roses ” are not yet in their prime, for they need 
warmer sun and showers before they are in their full beauty. 
The range of colours has indeed been wonderful already, 
and what more attractive this month and April than a 
primrose garden? I do not think any flowers radiate such 
a joyous wealth -of spring colour. Lovely as the blues and 
pinks are, what delight one most are the crimson, ruby, wine 
and red varieties. All the P. Juliae hybrids are easily grown, 
the brightest of all being *“* Pam”; a beautiful ruby crimson. 
Personally I have a great love for the deep wine-coloured 
* Wanda.” This accommodating little primrose flourishes 
under almost any conditions; it is very hardy and it is 
‘asily increased by division after flowering. And it is one 
of the very earliest to_bloom. In a mild January it can 
be relicd on to bloom anyhow in these parts before the middle 
of the month. The comparatively new ‘* Barrowby Gem” 
is also a real treasure for those who love very early flowering 
primroses. In spite of its deep lemon colour and rather large 
flowers this primrose has much of the charm of the wild 
primrose and it is exquisitely scented. Few primroses have 
a longer flowering period, for in southern parts it blooms 
almost continuously from December to May. The new 
fragrant Chinese primrose P. sonchifolia is yet to be proved, 
but perhaps it will take as kindly to our gardens as Winter’s 
primrose.. P. sonchifolia, discovered and_ enthusiastically 
described by Farrer, will indeed be an acquisition, for it varies 
from sky blue to a deep indigo blue and has a striking orange 
eye. Lovely as the primrose garden is now it will be even 
lovelier when the polyanthuses, the bunch primroses, and the 
auriculas are in their glory. Best of all the polyanthuses 
are the old scarlet hose-in-hose and no modern auricula can 
compare with the old red Dusty Miller and the yellow Dusty 
Miller. 

Double daisies are also amongst the most joyous of the early 
spring flowers, for what flower in the garden at this time of 
year gives such a vivid splash of bright red and pink ? They 
have been so improved in recent years that the big rather 
coarse flowers they produce seem to bear little relation to 
the old-fashioned ‘ bachelor’s buttons.” Personally I far 
prefer the latter, for they have a demure child-like, happy 
charm which the modern handsome varieties seem to lack, 
T love a thick edging of the old sort, the red and pink mixed. 
Seed for next year’s flowering can be sown now in a cold 
frame, and when large enough to handle, planted out in a shady 
part for the summer. Double daisies do not take kindly to 
prolonged sun and drought and if left in a sunny part during 
the summer months they deteriorate rapidly. In autumn 
they can be placed in the sunniest part to flower early. 
Although perennial, a fresh sowing should be made every 
two years. There is always something lacking in a spring 
varden where these humble, gay little flowers are absent. 

The scents of spring were more noticeable before the snow 
than even a fortnight ago. The earth when one forks it over 
has a sweet, dry smell now, very different from the cold, dead 
smell of winter. The wind when it blows from the south 
is full of a thousand scents. The sweetest scents in the 
garden apart from the violets are those of the daphnes and 
best of all D. odora, which flourishes in Devon and Cornwall, 
but in less favoured parts only against a warm sheltered wall, 
and Berberis japonica van Bealii, the scent of the flowers 
being almost indistinguishable from that of the lily of the 
valley. The long racemes of flowers of this variety are far 
more attractive than the short racemes of B. japonica. 
Sweetest of all perhaps is Lonicera fragrantissima which 
has been out now for weeks. This winter flowering honey- 
suckle is slow in growth but it is invaluable even in the 
smallest garden. Grown spread out against a wall it takes 
little space, its fresh green leaves produced in mid-winter 
are a joy, and the flowers, though not freely produced, have a 
most delicious scent. 

* * * * 

Tris stylosa (it is difficult to learn to call it I unguicularis) 
gives almost its last blooms this month, and how grateful one 
has been ever since the end of December for these lovely 
flowers which in the darkest days remind one of the blue of 
2 summer sky. What more delightful than to push aside 
the rather tough long leaves and to find the flowers as perfectly 
protected even after a storm as though they had been grown 
under cover. Jris stylosa is a plant which revels in starvation. 
In ordinary garden soil it produces an abundance of leaves 
but at most only one or two flowers. I have never seen it flower 
so profusely and continuously as when planted in a path 








at the foot of a sunny wall and with plenty of mortar rubble 
The white variety one seldom sees, and small wonde r 
who wants white flowers in January ? i. 

I think it is interesting to experiment with at leag On 
uncommon vegetable each year. This year I am going ty tr 
skirrets which are listed by many seedsmen but which 
never sees growing. They were an esteemed delicacy jp 
country 300 years ago. No less an authority than Johy 
Evelyn describes them as “ exceedingly nourishing, Wholesip 
and delicate.” He adds that they were so valued by t, 
Emperor Tiberius that he accepted them for tribute. Pogij, 
they were amongst the numerous vegetables grown in the, 
islands in Roman days and then “ lost ” again until rein, 
duced in Elizabethan and Stuart times. Skirret (sim sisanp 
is a native of China and is supposed to have been introdugy 
into this country in Henry VIII or Edward VI's gig, 
By whom, I wonder? In sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteeni), 
century books they figure as a common vegetable. Ger 
observes: “Tis reported they were heretofore somethiy 
bitter; see what culture and education affects.” Ip jj 
Paradisus Parkinson places them first amongst root vegetaljs 
and describes their flavour as “ very pleasant, far beygj 
any Parsnep, as all agree that taste them.” Joseph Cooper 
who was cook to Charles I, gives a recipe for skirret pie maj 
with boiled skirrets dipped in yolk of egg, cooked chestni 
and slices of hard-boiled eggs with butter, and flavoured wit 
lemon, cinnamon and nutmeg. Skirrets were also fried j 
batter flavoured with ginger or cinnamon and served wit 
orange sauce, And John Evelyn in his Acetaria gives a reciy 
for skirret milk, also highly recommended by ‘Tryon x 
** an excellent restorative to people who have suffered throw) 
long illness.” In modern gardening books skirrets find no plage 



























but according to the old authorities the seed should be sow C 
towards the end of this month or early in April in light rq th 
soil and the plants thinned to a foot apart. The roots aff Sc 


ready for use in autumn. » 

Salsify and scozonera are two other vegetables whid 
are also slowly disappearing. The former is, I think, the mo 
delicious of all vegetables, bar none. On our light, sandy yj 
it grows like the proverbial weed. Ground on which celey 
has been grown is ideal, though on a light soil it seemst 
flourish under any conditions. Salsify needs careful thinniy 
not to disturb the roots and the final thinning should leave the: 
a foot apart. Except for hoeing they need no attention. | 
sown at the end of this month they will be ready in Octobe: 
If the roots are carelessly lifted they bleed and lose flavou 
Chinese artichokes are another uncommon vegetable. Althou 
introduced as long ago as 1897 (they were the vegetali 
novelty of that year) they have been curiously slow in comiy 
into favour. They are perfectly hardy and as easily gro 
as Jerusalem artichokes on light soils but they do not succe 
on heavy soils. The tubers should be planted at the end 
this month three inches deep. When dug up in Octo 
they cannot be left exposed to the light or they lose the 
delicate ivory tint. The Chinese artichoke (stachys tuberije 
is not an artichoke at all, for it belongs to the same fami 
as stachys lanata, the * rabbits’ cars” of gardens, beloved 
children. 














General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Quest! 
submitted is awarded this week to Joan Austin, 34 Coleher 
Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 10, for the following :— 


Questions on Artists and Poets from Brownit 


By whom was Neptune taming a seahorse cast in bronz 
2. Who carved the face of the Riccardi’s wife ? 
3. Who possessed Raphael's book of sonnets ? 
4. What name is gibbered by monkeys and macaques ? ll 
5. Who worked pouring his soul with kings and popes tos 
6. Who was it Browning saw and named a star ? 
7. Who loves to mass in rifts of heaven his angel faces ? 
8. Who was born on the sixteenth day of Munchion month, W! 
Hellas fought at Salamis ? 
9. Who was called Nature's ape and the world’s despair for 
peerless painting ? | 
10. Whom does Browning make say : | 
i] 
} 


7; fh ZW 


** In the face of my soul’s works 
Your world is worthless ”’ ? 
11. Tv which engravings does the speaker's crony pay the | 
of wonder he owes ? ; 
12. Of whom was it said: ‘“ Brother Lorenzo stands his s!!3 


peer” ? i 
13. Who sang a song where flute-breath silvers trumpet-cla | : 


Answers will be found on page 437. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


SPECTATOR readers are invited 
JUSS WESTON’S | iran: Sane cppeae (DR. BARNARDO’S 
“=ARROVAL SAILORS? | sr ow ont ater HOMES 

eo RESTS 
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omethiny complete the much - needed (FREE) 


Nh Administrative Block at Ports- FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 3. 
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The late DAME: = G. WINTZ, 














r beyon4 nouth in memory of Dame One of a family of over 8,000. 
h Coope, : ; ) No Letrers. No PAYMENTS. : ~ 
pie naif Sophia G. Wintz? Turning C3 children into Al 
“ The need 1S urgent to enable THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN citizens. : 
) me them to carry on the Gospel LONDON DEVOTED TO CANCER Dr. Barnardo’s Homes rescue the Nation’s 
ved wit TREATMENT AND RESEARCH. orphan and destitute children from con- 
<a reg and Temperance work among FP ‘ —_ 
_— , | ie Weald ditions which would inevitably drag them 
1 throw our Sailors . | over the orld. Fully equipped and specially staffed. A down, and give them a new environment; 
no plac oe hould b certain number of beds are provided for train and place them out in life as use- 
be son Contributions shou € sent to advanced cases, who are kept comfortable ful, industrious and God-fearing citizens. 
light rid the Hon. Treasurer, Royal and free from pain. 
roots anf Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth, by Will you send a gift of 
whom they will be gratefully 
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, Superintendent. 
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com 5 Bankers—C ; & Co., 440 Stran l.C.2 (Founded 1746) 
~ oro Founded 1886, Rankere—Contta & Co., AO Bicand, Vi and give the patients an_ opportunity to 
: f. “EVESTCROFT FARM, CRICKLEWOOD, N.W.2 Secretary—J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E. become young women worthy of our race. 
é : Vocmerly at Acton, W.) Please send a Special Donation to 
e end Patroness: Her Mayrsty THE QUEEN. Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W.9. 
OctolePresident: is GRACE yar KE OF PORTLAND, 
ose thi pRINCIPAL OBJECT: ‘To enable the 
‘ . DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
iberifen orer classes to pr re rest an ill 5 
e Hie ee ee et ee THE COUNCIL OF JUSTICE TO ANIMALS, AID ASSOCIATION 
oved ict’. is needed. 42 Old Bend Street, W.1, works for all appeals urgently for funds for relicf of 200 
OVEC"E Contributions in aid of this humane work — Fuad | ladies and gentlemen. 
? ly appealed for, and will be animals everywhere. unds are urgently A donation will warm your heart and their 
me ey. hs sod. Rene : needed to carry on its work at home and Chairman: Sm anew FREMANTLE 
the Cashier of the R2S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn abroad. Please help it to help the helpless. Secretary: C. M. FINN, 75 Brook Green, W. 6 
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Oldest Animal Protection Society in the World and the only one in England employ- 
ing a large staff of inspectors qualihed by special training to detect cruelty to animals. 
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iol In 1930 

fo Cautions given - 21,352 

| Complaints Seamuiibieatad’ “ 24,489 

| Convictions for cruelty - 2, 447 ; 
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DONATIONS TOWARDS THIS HUMANE WORK | SHOULD BE SENT TO THE 


. | Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn St., London, S.W. 1. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Coming Budget 


WE are now rapidly approaching the close of the present 
national financial year, which terminates on March 31st. 
It is usually followed within two or three weeks by the 
introduction of the Budget for the coming year. Whether 
on this occasion we shall have the Budget immediately 
after Easter, or whether Mr. Snowden’s most regrettable 
indisposition will cause a postponement, remains to be 
seen, but within a few weeks, at most, Budget secrets will 
be disclosed and the taxpayer will know the worst or the 
best, as the case may be, with regard to the demands to 
be made upon him for 1931-2. 

I have, however, frequently explained in these columns 
that while the Budget may be a profoundly interesting 
document in the sense of disclosing the policy of the 
Government of the day with regard to taxation, the real 
point of interest to those concerned with the question of 
national economy centres on the Estimates of Expendi- 
ture for the coming year. When once these have been 
settled by Parliament, nothing remains but to find the 
wherewithal to meet the outlays. During the past week 
these Estimates have been published, but before dealing 
briefly with them in this article it may be useful, perhaps, 
to make one comment with regard to the misunder- 
standing which seems to exist with regard to the expres- 
sions “ Budget Surplus” and “ Budget Deficit.” A 
few weeks ago Mr. Snowden, when making his grave 
statement in Parliament upon the National Finances, 
suggested that he might have a Budget Deficit of 
about £50,000,000. By this, of course, he meant that 
for the coming year until new taxes of some kind were 
applicd his estimated Expenditure was likely to exceed 
the estimated Revenue by about that amount. Mean- 
while, cach weekly Statement of Income and Expenditure 
for the current year has shown that the Revenue has been 
coming in much better than was expected, and some of 
the newspapers have had paragraphs headed “* Budget 
Deficit declining.” This has led some people to suppose 
that the estimated Deficit of £50,000,000 was crumbling 
and, as some papers have even spoken of a Budget 
Surplus, it has been thought that Mr. Snowden’s antici- 
pated Budget Deficit might not come to pass. It is, how- 
ever, of course, an error to speak of the possible state of 
the National Accounts on March 81st as a “* Budget ” 
Deficit or Surplus, asthe case may be; the true expression 
is a “realized”? Surplus or “ realized” Deficit. Thus, 
supposing, for example, that on March 31st there was a 
small balance on the right side—in other words, that 
there was a realized Surplus —that would not affect the 
question of the Budget Surplus or Deficit for the coming 
year except in so far as the resiliency of the Revenue 
might occasion the Chancellor to estimate a little: more 
hopefully for the new year. 

Tin New Estimates. 

The conspicuous feature of the Expenditure Kstiniuates 
for 1931-2 is the further great increase in Civil Service 
outlays and particularly in outlays under the head of 
Pensions, the Ministry of Labour, and Education. Alto- 
gether the total increase in the Civil Service votes is just 
over £22,000,000, and in the entire Ordinary Expenditure, 
as distinct from the amount required for the Debt service, 
the increase is just over £21,000,000. In view of the lower 
moncy rates now prevailing, it is probable that the amount 
required for interest on the National Debt will be smaller 
than a year ago; but, on the other hand, the Chancellor 
is pledged to add another £5,000,000 to the Sinking Fund 
for the new year, while it must also be remembered that 
Mr. Snowden will not have another £16,000,000 to draw 
upon from the Rating Relicf Suspense Account, though 
there are one or two other smaller nest eggs which he may 
possibly seize. The broad facts of the coming Budgct 
seem likely, however, to be that while on the one hand the 
Exper.diture will show a considerable expansion the 
Revenue is likely to show a considerable diminution 
under the head of Income and Supertax owing to the 
Returns covering a year of exceptional financial and 
industria) depression. It would not be at all surprising, 
therefore, if the Chancellor's estimated deficit on the 








existing basis of taxation were to be not far short of 
forecasted figure of £50,000,000. 

It will be time enough a little later on to diseys " I 
possible means to be taken for mecting any estiy d 
Budget Deficit. Already rumour is crediting the (jy 
cellor of the Exchequer with consenting to some poe 
tax on imports for revenue purposes, & rumour which bd 
been strengthened latterly by the recommendations , 
Mr. J. M. Keynes in that direction. As a matter of fas 
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it is difficult to conceive of any form of taxation which i * ee 
not have a disturbing effect, first, because of the taatig ero £1 
itself, which must necessarily take a certain amount gie™? 
resources which might otherwise be emploved for cont, og 


by the Exchequer, while in the second place the cause gfisions 


the taxation, namely, the further great increase jp yuan 
productive expenditure, must have a psychological effi! ™ 


just as Mr. Snowden’s Budget had a twelyemonth au — 


: . : . , ter de 
It was felt then, and it will be felt now, that the COWL rent. le: 
in expenditure seems to have passed beyond the contyifiitas. 
of the nation or of Parliament, and there can be but gfe! et 
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ultimate result. Moreover, it is increasingly pereeiyg 
that those who would desire to effect drastic reductions 
unproductive expenditure are likely to find their tag 
so far as the immediate future is concerned, a wellnigl 
impossible one, owing to past legislation and existig 
contracts having placed the nation and the House d 
Commons in fetters, as it were, when any attempts a 
made to bring about the much needed economies, Ay 
vet there can be no real return of confidence and, ther 


fore, no enduring revival in prosperity, so long as legis 3 p 
tion ministers to extravagance in the National Expent 
ture and to those forces of labour which make for th 
undermining of confidence and the destruction of even The 
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form of private enterprise. 
Arriutr W. Kupy, 


Bankinc iN 19380: A Correcrion. 

[regret to find that in my article in last week's inane 
Supplement the reduction I referred to in the balance 
net profit available after allowing for the dividends i 
the case of each of the members of the Big Five ww 
given as a reduction in the amounts carried forward 
As a matter of fact, with one or two exceptions, there w 
little change in the balances carried forward, and [haste 
to place these on record. In the case, for example, 
Barclays, there was an actual inerease of about £7,000 
the carry forward; in the case of Lloyds there was as oh 
an increase of about £3,000; in the case of the Midlauiigeeme 
a decrease of £8,000: in the case of the National Prxirecent 
vincial a decrease of £175,000; while in the case of teen 
Westminster the decline in’ the carry forward wi ee 


At OND belief 
H42,000, A. WAKE Sir 


Tepor' 
. e cent, 
Financial Notes oe 
Goon ToNrn MAIntrainen. 
AnrnouciH it is true that in some departments there lif {ng 


been a slight reactionary tendency in prices during the li 
few days owing to the absence of active dealings, the recover 
established in markets a week or so ago has on the whi 
been well maintained. In particular British Funds a 
other high class investment stocks have been in considera 
request, and India stocks have benefited by the more peaceli 
outlook in that country, while even Australians have tis! 
appreciably notwithstanding the wild talk by — Labot 
extremists in Australia, or to be more precise in New Sole 
Wales, with regard to Debt obligations. A) few Houh, 
Industrials, including Shipping stocks, have also improve 
a little, a small rise in prices of some commodities occasion ; 
some talk of the chances of a moderate trade revival. Engl 
Railway stocks have benefited to some extent by the Was 
Award, though so far as can be gathered at present i | 
economies to be effected are too small to materially alle 
dividend prospects for the Ordinary shares, though the 
undoubtedly, place in a more comfortable position sé! 
of the Junior Prior Charge stocks. Meanwhile, the tral 
returns show no indication whatever of any trade revi! 
but the returns are affected to some extent by the fact thi 

they compare with rather favourable figures curing Ge = 

(Comttrted on page 438.) 
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THE SCOTTISH LIFE 
\ssURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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SCUss INCREASED BONUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
a 

CStinat 


he Ch STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 


le Seneng pn 

Vhich hy leaden KT : me 

atio ys GRACE THE DvKE OF ATHOLL, K. P., D.S.O., presiding at the 
auons sual Meeting held on 10th inst. in Edinburgh, said that in the 
t of f eent state of commerce such a report as he had to submit had 


hich Wilfathe invigorating effect of a tonic. The new assurances granted 
taxatig er £1,217,000. Of that amount £56,000 was reassured, leaving 
Nount ge met DEW business of £1,161,000. The net premium income was 

W.-93.000, As had been foreshadowed in recent reports the cessa- 
T conty ion of “ single-premium-cum-loan ”’ assurances due to the pro- 
Cause (MM isins of the Budget bill had affected both the volume of new 
yrances and the total premium income; but this was of no 


ale al importance, the ordinary annual premium income having 

jereased by over £19,000. The interest earned on the funds 
nth Qu ier deduction of tax was £4 14s, 7d. per cent., being Is. 3d. per 
C Prowtent.less than in 1929 on account of the increase in the income 
 Contntas. Measured by the most correct actuarial method, the ratio 


but g f actual claims to expected claims was only 42 per cent.—an 

. MBvidence of the excellent tvpe of business transacted. ‘The addition 
rereernd » the Life funds was £383,000, raising them to £6,359,000. The 
Ctions i otal income from all sources had been £901,000. 


cir tai{f The Quinquennial Investigation showed that the total market 
Wellniohgmralue of the Stock Exchange securities was well in excess of the 
"Byalue appearing in the Balance Shect. No credit had been taken 


exist i the accounts for any realized profits or for any appreciation in 
Louse ( he values of the investments. This was in the best interests 
Opts anfot Policyholders as tending to stabilize Bonuses. The valuation 
5, An {the Life contracts was made by the British Offices’ Om table 
1. tl at 3 per cent, interest and on strict net premium principles ; the 
. Aen Annuity contracts were valued by the British Offices’ tables also 
+ legisl it 3 per cent. interest. The total surplus was £869,000. 
sXpen 
for thy 
f even! The Directors had declared a vested bonus addition to all 
‘BYolicies, including Endowment Assurances, with full participation 
jn profits, at the rate of £2 8s. per cent. for each year completed 
during the Quinquennium. Further, in the case of all Policies 
becoming claims prior to the next division of profits an Interim 
Bonus of £2 8s. per cent. would also be paid for each year com- 
inanici pleted. The balance of the surplus amounted to £60,000, of which 
£28,000 had been retained in the Annuity fund as an additional 
reserve, leaving £32,000 to be carried forward. They had good 
clus ijffjeason to believe that this Bonus will prove gratifying to the 
ve wafPolicyholders, more especially as the rate exceeds by 5s. per cent. 
per annum the normal rate of Bonus which was granted five years 
ome ago,and actually exceeds the rate of Special Bonus to the older 
Policyholders which was then declared for particular reasons 
- hastalfyithout any expectation being held out of its being repeated still 
ple, idess exceeded. The Company was one of the few Offices which 
* (000 iy tad never failed at any Quinquennium to declare a Bonus. They 
“as ake ight have declared an even higher Bonus, but the serious state 
of the country’s finances and the unsettled outlook, generally, 
Tidlauiffseemed to cali for the exercise of caution. Keeping in mind the 
al Proffrecent warning of the President of the Institute of Actuaries, they 
- of th had no desire to enter the race for unduly big Bonuses, preferring 
to grant a Bonus at such a rate that there were reasons for the 






INCREASED BONUSES. 
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nd Le telief that they will be able to maintain it. 

mt Sir John Lorne MacLeod, G.B.E., LL.D., seconded, and the 
report was adopted with the declaration of a dividend of 20 per 
cent. less tax. 

cup aswers to Questions on Artists and Poets from 

reoven Browning 

» whol co 

Is if 1. Claus of Innsbruck (‘My Last Duchess *’).——-2. Robbia 

deral ("The Statue and the Bust”). 3. Guido Reni (“* One Word 

eacelif® More ”*).——4, Byron (‘La Saisiaz*’).——-5. Raphael (‘* The 


€ ist “Urbinate *) (Andrea del Sarto).——6. Keats (** Popularity **).——- 
Labo’ Correggio (“A Face”’).——8. Euripides (‘‘ Aristophanes’ 
Sout » Apology ’”).~ — 9. Stefano (“Old Pictures in Florence ’’).——10. 
How Shakespeare (‘‘ Bishop Bloughram’s Apology ”’). 1]. Mare An- 
-tonio’s (‘‘ A Likeness ”’).——-12. Angelico (Fra Lippo Lippi).——13. 
Christopher Smart (“Parleyings with Certain People of Importance 
in their Day”*), : 
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INDIA TYRE & RUBBER CO. 
(GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 





INCREASED SALES AND PROFITS 





MR. W.P.NAISMITH ON CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


—— 





Tue third annual general meeting of India Tyre and Rubber Co. 
(Great Britain), Ltd., was held on 10th inst. in Glasgow. 

Mr. W. P. Naismith (the chairman) said that the company had 
had a satisfactory year, the profit of £259,791 being nearly double 
that of the previous year. The item of investments at cost, £85,425, 
in the balance sheet included £82,198, the cost of their investment 
in the American company to which he would refer later. Sales had 
been more than double those for 1929, and stocks, which appeared 
at £370,079, compared with £206,501 a year ago, had naturally had 
to be increased to enable them to cope with their much increased 
business. It had been the practice of the company, contrary to that 
of other manufacturers, not to issue stocks on consignment, or 
on sale or return, to dealers, and it was the intention of the directors 
to maintain this policy. He would particularly emphasise that their 
bad debts for the past three years had been less than one-twenticth 
of 1 per cent. of sales. 

AGREEMENT WITH AMERICAN CoMPANY. 

They had entered into an agreement with the India Tire and 
Rubber Co. of America whereby, in consideration of their 
guaranteeing the discounting of foreign drafts up to July 29th, 
1931, and taking up a debenture for £82,198 at 64 per cent., the 
manufacturing and selling rights of the American company in 
European markets would be handed over to this company at 
January Ist, 1931. This arrangement would prove a very advantaze- 
ous one for their own company. 

In October last twenty-one private companies were registered 
throughout the country in connexion with the distribution of 
the company’s products. These companies were only really com- 
mencing to operate this year, and did not in any way come into the 
accounts under review. By adopting this system of distribution 
through local companies, the directors were satisfied that they had 
cemented more closely the interests of the distributors with those 
of the company, and as a result sales were expected to show new 
records during 1931. Already in the first two months of the present 
year sales were 21 per cent. in excess of those for the corresponding 
period of last year, and he believed that this percentage of increase 
could easily be maintained throughout the whole year. 

Their concessionaires and distributors had _ enthusiastically 
accepted the local company scheme, appreciating that they -vere 
having entire control of “‘ India’ interests in their own area, with 
regard especially to price maintenance and servicing. Not only 
would the original distributors benefit immediately, But provision 
was also made for new distributors to come in as shareholders of 
these companies and claim the benefits of further expansion in the 
future 

Important NEw Accounts. 

Many important new accounts had been opened during the past 
year, and especially since the beginning of the present year. The 
company’s Colonial export markets showed a marked improvement 
over the previous year, and in India and the Far East prospects 
were especially encouraging. At the Berlin Automobile Show, 
where only one British tyre manufacturer was represented— 
the India Tyre Company, showing “‘ India ” super tyres—very im- 
portant contracts were arranged and immediate business was 
secured amounting to many thousands of tyres. 

PRODUCTION. 

From the very beginning they had been fortunately placed in 
so far that they had been able to take advantage of every drop 
in the raw material market. At present, with prices of all raw 
materials showing a tendency to rise, they were in the fortunate 
pesi:ion of being well covered ahead at extremely low prices on all 
raw materials which they bought in quantity. 

Their policy of production from the start had been to make the 
best possible tyre only, irrespective of cost. The directors were 
satisfied from reports received throughout the country that the 
India Super Tyre was giving every satisfaction and that all users 
were fully appreciative of the greater safety and better service 
it gave. It would be the chief endeavour of the Directors to maintain 
and improve on this reputation. 

One of the most important points in a progressive business 
such as theirs was that its finances had to be thoroughly sound and 
in keeping with its progression. This, he assured the shareholders, 
had received the careful and unremitting attention of the board, 
and he was pleased to say that the directors had no misgiving 
whatever on this point. 

“ Att BritisH.” 

He would like particularly to emphasise the fact that this was an 
“ all-British ’? company, operating with all-British capital, labour, 
and supervision. ‘hey had given steady employment to a large 
number of men since they started operating three years ago. They 
had proved that Scotland’s reputation for quality production could 
be maintained even during these years of depression, and he felt 
sure that they would not only maintain the volume of last year, but 
continue their expansion throughout the current year. 

The motion that the report and accounts be adopted was seconded 
by Sir Robert Wilson and carried unanimously. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 436.) 
first three months of last year. By the.end of March com- 
parison will commence with less favourable returns in 1930. 
* * * * 


InpIA TyRE AND RUBBER. 

This company seems to be still enjoying a very prosperous 
career and for.the past twelve months the profit was no less 
than £259,791 on a capital of £750,000, of which £625,000 
is in 74 per cent. Cumulative Participating Preference Shares, 
entitled, in addition to its fixed dividend, to 20 per cent. 
of the remaining profit after 74 per cent. has been paid on 
the Deferred capital of £125,000 in shilling shares. For 
1930 the Preference Shares are now receiving a total dividend 
of 10 per cent., while the Deferred Shares receive 57} per 
cent. Moreover, the company sets aside £50,000 for deprecia- 
tion and £65,000 for the general reserve, while the substantial 
balance is carried forward of £43,788. 

* * * * 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT BONUS. 

Accompanying the annual report for 1930 of the National 
Provident Institution is a statement showing the results 
of the triennial valuation. The valuation, which was made 
on a 8 per cent. net premium basis, reveals a surplus of 
£1,374,3038, including the undivided balance carried forward 
at the last valuation. After making bonus additions to 
policies, an undivided balance of £409,695 will remain to 
be carried forward, bonuses on this occasion ranging from 
£9 per cent. (for the three years) on the whole life policies 
which have been in force for shorter periods than the expecta- 
tion of life at the time of entry, to substantially higher rates 
where the expectation has been exceeded by a moderate 
margin. On endowment insurances the rates range from 
£5 17s. upwards for the three years with, in addition, a bonus 
of 80s. per cent. payable only on survival. The balance 
shect shows that the total funds are now nearly up to 
£11,000,000. 

* * * * 


Hanirax Buinpine Soctrery. 

The report and accounts of the Halifax Building Society 
for the year ended January 31st shows further considerable 
progress as regards assets, advances upon mortgage and the 
number of open accounts. The total number of shareholders’ 
and depositors’ accounts open at the end of the year was 
438,628, and this marked a record increase of 40,947 accounts 
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Paid-up Capital - - - £9,479,416 
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‘an increase of over £10,000,000. 
‘also increased by £10,653,000 and now amount to £70,047 4 


forthe. year.. For the -twelve-months. the total; 

the society reached a sum of no less than £35,983,519 

share and deposit funds amounted to £67,754,810, this 7 
During the year the a 


this representing more than one-sixth of the total a 
of the whole of the building societies in the United King 
In the mortgage department advances were granted 7 
completed for a total sum of £16,893,072, or £4,437,519 ny, 
than in the preceding year. 
* * * * 
BRITANNIC ASSURANCE. 





Yarch 








| r J] IU 
At the meeting held recently of the Britannic Agu) - 
Company, the chairman was able to present a report shows 
very satisfactory progress during the year. Subst yy # 
surpluses in both ordinary and industrial branches yall Society 
disclosed, thus enabling benefits under the various polit 2 
to be increased, while additional sums were added to ail jus 0° 
reserves, these allocations being made after valuing Jiabilitiamm acted 
upon conservative lines, with the assumption of a 3 yim ead 
cent, interest rate. In the ordinary branch participaigfil the 2 
policyholders receive bonuses of 42s. per cent. on gy Build 
assured, costing £217,637, and the balance of surplus gf, 
carrying £37,000 to investments reserve fund and 424) 
to profit and loss, is raised from £114,185 to £131,154, a 
the industrial branch, after writing off £75,000, the balayg ” 
of cost of the British Legal Company, and placing £10) Inc! 
to investment reserve and £210,000 to profit and loss, ; AS: 
amount of £70,000 is devoted to increasing policy benef — 
while the carry forward is £136,114, against £112,090, } R. 
investment fund now stands at £650,000, and from the pn £2,25 
and loss balance £75,000 is transferred to the staff pens INC 
fund, while dividends of 10s. per share, free of tax, aby "2S 
£150,000. P- 
* * * * upon 
A Goop Report. > 
In view of the general conditions of depression shay "Th 
holders of the British Portland Cement Manufacturers ng tev! 
be congratulated upon the results for the past year, tj rot 
profit being well in excess of that for 1929. Consequent total 
the directors are enabled to maintain the dividend of 15% 
cent., while the carry forward has been increased fra 
£194,429 to £204,452. In their report the directors re 
to severe competition in all markets both at home and abe 
in the face of lower selling prices, but further econonigg| Lor 
have been effected. The balance sheet is also a strong q_J— 
* * * * — 


ImprertaL CHemiIcat INDUSTRIES. 


Partly, no doubt, by reason of the prolonged industri 





depression, a good many unfavourable reports had beg} 


circulated in the market with regard to the results like 
to be disclosed by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd, { 
the past year. The absence of a dividend on the Defem 
shares was regarded as a foregone conclusion, but there 

also been talk of a great drop in the dividend on the Ordinay 
shares. Consequently the profit statement when it ¥ 
issued proved to be much better than the market 

expected. 
a decrease of £1,306,816, and nothing this year is transfer 
to reserve as against a transfer a year ago of £529,020. THe 
directors are able, however, to recommend a final divide 


of 8 per cent. on the Ordinary shares making 6 per cel, 


for the year as compared with 8 per cent. for 1929. 1 
Deferred shares on which 2 per cent. was paid last ye 
receive no dividend this year as the Deferred rank only if 
dividend after payment of 7 per cent. on the Ordinay 


The amount now to be carried forward, however, is {# 


substantial one of £653,483, being an increase of £303,5) 
compared with a year ago. A. W.K 
* * * * 


WESTBOURNE PARK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

At the recent annual meeting of this Society, Mr. 15. W. Bear 
Chairman of the Directors, congratulated the members upon 4 
most successful year in the history of the Society. Shares incteas 
by £1,604,899 and now stand in the books at £8,055,530. Deposit 
increased by £130,127 are, he said, now secured by assets of f! 
for every pound deposited. £3,015,288 has been advanced dun 
the year on first charge mortgages. The amount of mortgage§ 
£8,583,046, secured on 16,844 properties, showing an average | 
£509. The Society paid 5 per cent. free of Income Tax on Invetp 
ment Shares, amounting to £355,142, and an additional bonus 
shareholders entitled to same of £20,078. No less a sum thi 
£65,242 was added to the Reserve, which stands at £309,000 
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The Publisher, the SrecTATOR, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.|. 











The net profit for the year of £4,473,392 show) 
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HALIFAX 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDING SOCIETY. 








RECORD INCREASE OF BUSINESS. 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £70,000,000. 








(NNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS to be presented to the Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting of the Society, 
to be held at Halifax, on Monday, the 30th day of March, 1931. 





























The Directors have great pleasure in submitting to the Members Of this total 79 per cent. are in respect of Mortgages where the 
the Annual Statement of Accounts showing the operations of the debt does not exceed £500, and the average amount owing on all 
Society during the financial year ended 3ist January, 1931. the Society’s mortgag 3 only £391 each. The Mortgage Accounts 

It is very, satisfactory to the Directors to be able to report that, are in an entirely sa actory condition, and there are no properties 
notwithstanding the continued depression in trade and industry which of borrowers in the possession of the Society to be reported in the 
has prevailed generally throughout the year, there have been large Statutory Schedule. 
increases in all departments of the Society. ; 

The following comparison of the business at the end of last year SHARE AND DEPOSIT FUNDS. The amount standing to the 
compared with figures on the Ist February, 1928, being the date of credit of Investing Shareholders and Depositors is £67,754,810, an 
the amalgamation err Halifax Permanent and the Halifax Equitable | Merease of £10,378,000, 

Building Societies, indicates how very greatly the business of the : ° 
united Society has progressed in the last three years, viz :— eames ca Fag Mgpe ln ll E31 ini ee to 
Number of viding for all interest due to Depositors ard Shaxehaliexs ‘up os ae 
i — wer Taxes? Funds Assets date of the Account, there remains a surplus profit of £423,909. 
154, eb. Ist, 7 ’ 67,754,810 £70,047,398 The Directors recommend that there shall be distributed, in addition 
balan ee —_ ee ee pai Soe uses ae cedar oe cae ie ae on nota : 
. Ss Ste 4 aid- é TS 
2100.0) Increase Paes 109,404 £22,234,529 £23,065,916 Class 1; and, in addition te ts interes of £3 i0s. ‘Od. oar Gets a 
loss, 3 ASSETS. The Total Assets at the end of the year amounted to bonus of £2 10s, Od. per cent. to the Subscription Investing Share- 
benef £70,047,398, an increase of £10,653,056. holders upon the total amount paid by them up to the end of the 
0 RESERVE FUND. The Reserve Fund, after providing for all preceding year. 
Me interest and bonus allotted up to the date of the account, stands at ACCOUNTS. The new Accounts opened during the year numbered 
le proj £2,292,587, being an increase of £274,989, 94,020, compared with 84,701 in the previous year, and the total 
pensi INCOME. The Income for the year, exclusive of investments number of Shareholders and Depositors accounts open at the end of 
abs realised, was £34,720,853. the year was 438,628, an increase of 40,947, 

MORTGAGES. The amount advanced upon new mortgages during The Directors desire to congratulate the Members upon the 
the year was £16,893,072 2s. 5d., an increase of £4,437,512, mainly eminently satisfactory results of the business of the Society in the 
upon the security of dwellinghouses for the personal occupation of past year. Not only has the Society strengthened its outstanding 
the borrower. It is interesting to note that the amount advanced position as by far the largest Society in the World, but its assets now 
during the year has averaged over £1,400,000 per month. amount to more than one sixth of the total assets of the whole of the 

shan The new Borrowers number 29,543, compared with 24,064 in the Building Societies in the Country. They also take this opportunity to 
TS fj previous year, and they now show an average of only £572 per new acknowledge their appreciation of the loyal and efficient services given 
ar, { mortgage completed. ‘The total amount now due upon Mortgages is by the Officials and Staff. ¥ 
ys £52,902,783, an_increase during the year of £8,119,398, and the ENOCH HILL, 
yr total number of Borrowers is 135,405, an increase of 16,845. President and Managing Director. 
o ff 7 x ° 
1 fr New Balance Shect and Full Information Free on Application. 
S rel 
oe HEAD OFFICE: PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX. 
nomi London : 124 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. Telephone No.: Temple Bar 1377. 
a — 
| nhe', ee — _ ————_ 
ust | 
ar | 
like 
1, f 
fern 
e F 
lina 
. ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
100 |) 9 
fern || Se : 
Hi (Established 1866.) 
ides p 
«f| CHIEF OFFICES: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
i 
vel ane Cane ae a 
" e 9 3 
yi Summary of the Directors’ Report for the Year 1930. 
nar 
ti || 
4 | TOTAL INCOME (cxcluding the General Branch) amounted to £5,117,305. 
f 
ORDINARY BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £1,024,111. The number of policies issued during the year 
was 15,728, assuring £2,518,217 and producing a new Annual Premium Income of £129,011. 
any INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £3,089,530. 
| ft | 
. GENERAL BRANCH.—Premium Income amounted to £86,952, all of which business was re-insured. 
si 
P 
ik TOTAL FUNDS amounted to £19,243,039, an increase of £1,427,760 over 1929. 
sf - . , 
* TOTAL CLAIMS PAID DURING THE YEAR in the Life Branches amounted to £1,653,146. 
7 ORDINARY BRANCH POLICIES in the Immediate Profit Class will again receive a 
am Reversionary Bonus at the rate of £2-2-0 per £100 assured. 
“ INDUSTRIAL BRANCH POLICIES becoming claims by death or maturity between 
+ || ist April, 1931 and 31st March, 1932 will, with certain exceptions, receive additions 
to the sums assured varying from 5 per cent. after 10 years in force, to 20 per cent. 
| | after 25 years in force. 
i 
1 | 
° ° . 9 Veber 
4 1 The Company transacts all Classes of Life, Fire, Accident, Motor, Employers’ Liability and General Insurances. 
J. Murray Laine, F.LA., F.F.A., Jno, A, Jerrerson, F.LA.. 
Secretary & Actuary, Chairman & General Manager. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





LAW LAND COMPANY 


CONTINUED PROSPERITY. 
SIR COURTENAY WARNER’S' SPEECH. 


Tur forty-eighth annual meeting of the Law Land Co., Ltd., was 
held on W ednesday last.at 30 Norfolk Street, Strand, Ww a 

Colonel Sir T. Courtenay T. Warner, Bt., C.B. (the chairman), 
said: The report and accounts have been circulated, and no doubt 
you have all read them with unusual interest, in view of the wide- 
spread depression and the failure of many undertakings to maintain 
their dividends. With this state of affairs before me it is with more 
than usual pleasure that I am able to-day to direct your attention 
to the continued prosperity and progress of this undertaking. 
Whilst your directors have been able to lay before you on this 
occasion a proposal for an even larger distribution than in any 
previous year in our history, I do not wish to suggest that, if the 
present depression should continue, it would not at some time before 
long affect this company. We have also been careful to ask only 
the most reasonable rents for our premises, and we have done all 
we can to provide for the requirements and comfort of our tenants, 
thus maintaining the goodwill which has done so much to enable us 
to keep up our revenue during the hard times through which we 
have passed, and, in fact, are still passing. 

During the past year we have reduced our mortgage debt by over 
£20,000, and thus we have added strength and stability to our 
position. Our office property has continued to be extraordinarily 
well occupied and the amount of our bad debts for rentals of both 
classes—offices and flats—is practically nil. 

Now we come to our new venture—the site which we took over 
as from June 24th last in Lancaster Place and Savoy Street, Strand. 
| can with every confidence assure you that no effort will be spared 
to make this beautiful site a success, and an addition to your proper- 
ties of which each one of us can be justly proud. The building we 
propose to erect will be known as * Brettenham House.” There 
are to be a number of shops on the pavement level—the upper 
portions being let for office purposes. Ve have already dealt with 
a number of enquiries both for the shop premises and offices, and I 
aim once more able to strike a cheerful note with regard to our hopes 
of this venture. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 











MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATES 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 9” 9? 99 35 
£41 > 9”? ? 45 














at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 








MAKE A CHILD HAPPY 


by sending 
a gift to 


Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, 
London, S.W.11, to help the 


present family of nearly 4,800 
children, many cripples and 
babies, now in the care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Barclays Lid., 


v7 


togethe: 
AFT; 







Bankers: Kennington, 


One of the present tay 











ae plicati 


ORNL) F 


ole 
THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. §: 


and, | 
| : ra ates Tee ee een SILK 
LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: in se 
On March 8th, 1922, the Life-boat at Bembridge, Isle of Wight, rewu fm #! 
two men irom the barge *‘ Cuipper,” ot Southampton, ina whole gal, 
with a very heavy sea. 


THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING OW FOR 
106 YEARS. 

Over 62,009 lives rescued, 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 

YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5/= TO- -DAY, 


and remembering the Life -Boats in your Will, 











They depend entirely on voluntary contributions, T 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A, (1 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, 4 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat oe, 22 aati Cross Road, London, W.C.2, 
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DELICIOUS — 


FRENCH COFFEE. 


RED, WHITE 
FOR BREAKFAST & BLUE 


& AFTER DINNER. 
fn making, use Less Quantity—it being so much Stronger than Ordinary ¢; 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE, 












































LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, \i\! I 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Eveninecs at 8.1, 

BARRY JACKSON presents: cert 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE |: STREET, oe 

sy Ruvo.r Besier. Mats. Weds., Sats., & Easter Monday, 2) w 

nev 

t 















Have you covered the 
depreciation in the value 
of your Investments! 


There is only one sure and certain method 


by which the depreciation in the capital value of 
Investments can be covered, and that is by Life 
Assurance. To restore the value of your ‘Estate 
at an expenditure of a few pounds per cent. is 
surely purchasing peace of mind at a cheap rate. 
Under the Distinctive System of this Institution you can obtain dt 
early and middle ages a Whole Life Assurance of about £1,300 
with right to bonuses for the same premium as ts charged els 


fo r ea 000. 
The 


Particulars and rates on application 
London (City) Office 


Scottish Provident Institution 
HEAD OFFICE 











” 















- 3 Lombard Street, 
6 Andrew Square, EDINB Cici 


FUNDS £29 ,5500,000 
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assaulted children under 14 years of age. 
become self-respecting citizens ? 


gecumbed to 


YOUR help. 


HOUBLO! 
minster, S.W. I. 


WILL YOU HELP THEM? 


Girls and Women on the verge of ruin and disgrace, criminally 


Will YOU help them to 


The work of reclaiming, training and restoring those who have 
temptation is of enormous importance and _ requires 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER, 


there is a pressing need for more general support from Christian people. 


WILL YOU HELP? 
Gifts for the support of Rescue Homes and their work will be 
gatefully acknowhedged, and should be sent to Dr. T. H. ARCHER 
N, Church Penitentiary Association, Church House, West- 


The Mechanical 
Pole-axe. 


Approved 


PATENTEES & 








DOES YOUR BUTCHER SLAUGHTER HUMANELY ? 


If not, obtain for him particulars of the 


“CASH ” CAPTIVE BOLT PISTOL 






and used by 
H.M. Govt., Public Authori- 
ties, Bacon Factories and 
Butchers’ Associations. 


MANFRS.: 
ACCLES & SHELVOKE LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE MEDAL 
1928 























HE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Authorised 


and Issued. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 






ished It Incorporated 1880. Capital i Inc ate ep peed e 
sa 0005 Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve _Fund, £4,850,000 Head dann Stee Glee ae 2 
ether £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue W.C.2 
yRAETS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian Paid-up Capital pe ae oe ri ne * "£4,500,006 






kates and Dominion of New Zealand. 
ne also made. 

re received { 
plication. 








Sent fami 


or fixed periods on terms which 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
may be 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


DEPOSITS Reserve Fund 
ascertained on 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


£4475,000 
£4,500,000 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 

















prolongs the celd. 
and, instead, 
SILKY und 
in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 
all chemists or from the sole Proprietors 


Y. 


? 


» Tescnal 
hole gale 


HANDKERCHIEFS PROGLONG COLDS. 


it has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 
a cold uses a fabric handkerchief repeatedly he reinfects himself and 
A simple way to prevent this continual reinfection 
give the cold a chance to disappear, is to use “* TOINOCO 
FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and destroy. 
2s., they can be obtained from 


THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LT¥D., 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. 


Packed 




















BUY DIRECT AND SAVE MONEY. 


113* lb. 


Half-sides average Gammon 


24/28lbs, White, Dried  °"4 
or Smoked. Satisfac- Shoulder 814. lb 
tion guaranteed. end 2 . 


E. MILES & CO., Bacon Factory, BRISTOL. 











FOR a SA Ren 

















Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


24%, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 





CONCERTS 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


EK! fi e e e 
a, Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
Two Shillings per imme (a line avereges 36 lctiers). 
e, MA, line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
C2 to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDED PERSONAL 

THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP BSOLUTE IMMUNITY FROM INFLUENZA, the 

OF HOSPITALS ys Common Cold, Septic Throat, and all air-borne 

diseases, by infection, guaranteed with Pyorrhosol. 


ROYAL NORTHERN HOSPITAL 
Holloway, N. 7. 
The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 
KING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
For LONDON-IN-ESSEX, 
No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
PLETION to enable OPENING [by the King in July'. 


“Having seen the problem on the spot, L put it before 
Jou as overwhelming | ’’—ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


JE 


inary ( 





Communications to 
SIR CECIL LEVITA, County, Hall, S8.F.1. 


OR 
THE CANCER | HOSPITAL 





4 EE), 
ON, W. FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.3. 
4 DEVOTED BOTH TO 
aT 8.15, TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 


certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases Who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 

tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 


ATY ob LONDON HOSPITAL 


FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS. 
Victoria Park, E. 2, 






ay, 2.30 













the 


alue 








STILL NEEDS £12,000 
) OR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS 
ts | 44,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME, 





£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
closed for lack of funds. 





















f 
IMPERIAL 
+ = .TYAT 
e ANCER RESEARCH FUND 
S under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
a London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
aca he scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
a1 30) licer as it occurs in the humau race and in the vertebrate 
’ imal don 






‘where Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bioomsbury, 


mM Whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained. 









HOT MUG OF COCOA and three slices of bread 
butter or jam is given to hundreds of little hungry 
den every week. Remember tie little ones these 
He Mornings. 3d. pays for one breakfast, 2s. 6d. for 
en, 10s., for 40, 253. for 100. How many may I enter- 
infor you ?—Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, 
pephey Central Hail, Commercial Road, London, E, 1. 

















Money returned in full to any person contracting such 
whi!st using this wonderful specific! 5s., 7s., & 18s. 6d. 
Descriptive matter free, Dept. 40—PYORRHOSOL, 165-7 
Waterloo Road, London, S.E. 1. 





TFVHIS BITTER WEATHER our poor people, and 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children needed.— Rev. 
F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1 











MEDICAL 
A RS VIVENDI Breathing introduces a new principle 
di in Health and Education. It is the Key to vigour 


and efficiency in aduit and child, for it counteracts the 
downward pressure which impedes the action of lungs, 
stomach, liver, and internal organs, and wrecks the 
upright human posture. Ordinary breathing is an 
animal inheritance which is superseded by the Upward 
Breath of Ars Vivendi. The causation of such an 
affection as Asthma has never been understood—hence 
the futility of usual measures, such as _ inhalations, 
injections, change of air, &c., which may alleviate for a 
time, but cannot cure, for they do not touch the real 
cause—pressure upon the diaphragm, and constriction 
of the nervo-muscular mechanism of respiration. Ars 
Vivendi Treatment goes to the roet of the matter, and 
really cures. Asthma of 20 years in M.D., F.R.C.P., 
has been cured on this principle-—Particulars from 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, author of “ Ars Vivendi,” &c., 
Wigmore Hall, London, W. 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


Lit?ris TOWN 
and some of its people. 
By FLORA C. TWORT, 
To be opened on 
MONDAY, MARCH 16th at 3 p.m, 
By Mr. GERALD GOULD, 
at the GIEVES GALLERY, 22 Old Bond Street. 
Daily, 10—5.30. 





A 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 19th, at 8 p.m. 
MASS in B MINOR. BACIL 


Miss DOROTHY SILK. 
Miss MURIEL BRUNSKILL. 
Mr. HUBERT EISDELL. 
Mr. KEITH FALKNER. 
At the Organ—Mr. R. ARNOLD GREIR. 
THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Conductor : 
DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Arena, 7s. 6d. ; Balcony, 5s. and 3s. 6d. 
Gallery Promenade (1,000 seats), 2s. At Box-olfice, 
Albert Hall (Tel. Kensington 5360), and Usual Agents. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 
ERTEFORDSHIRE COUNTY 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(BOYS AND GIRLS). 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Governors of the Hemel Hempstead Grammat 
School (co-education) invite applications from Gra- 
duates of any University in Great Britain for the ap- 
pointment of Head-Master of the new School to accom- 
modate 320 pupils, to be opened in September, 1931. 
Applicants must be over 25 and under 45 years of age. 
Salary according to Hertfordshire (Secondary 
Teachers) Scale 1925, £650 rising to £800 per annum by 
annual increments of £25, commencing after the second 

year of service. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned, 3 High Street, Hemel Hempstead, Herts, 
and must be returned duly filled in not later thao 


March 21st, 1931. 
LOVEL F. SMEATHMAN, 
Clerk to the Governors. 





COUNCLL, 








| aaa “GENESIS” and other new works, 
4 Also Paintings and Drawings by 

JOSEPH SOUTHALL. 
Tue LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 1s. 2d. 








PARTNERSHIP 


LD-ESTABLISHED firm Ship-Managers, Coal Ex- 
( porters, Ship- Brokers, having several branches and 
with excellent connexions, wishing to extend, have 
vacancy for PARTNER. with £15-20,000, or would con- 
sider amalgamation with similar firm with a view to 
economy. Principals’ Solicitors only. Write in confi- 
dence.—Box 460, Strand House, London, W.C. 2. 








INDSEY (LINCS.) COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCA- 
L TION COMMITTEE, 


BARTON-ON-HUMBER. 
NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 


GIRLS. 

Applications are invited for the post of HEAD- 
MASTER of the above School, to be opened in September 
next. Accommodation for 150 Boys and Girls. Salary, 
£600, rising by annual increments ef £25 to £700 per 
annum. 

Forms of application to be obtained from S. MAUD- 
SON GRANT, Director of Education, 286 High Street, 
Lincoln, and to be returned not later than March 25th, 


9351, 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 

WANTED.—Cont. 
OF LIVERP 

APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY CHIEF LIBRARIAN, 








tz s 0 0 Bb; 


The Corporation of Liverpool are prepared to receive 
applications for appointment as Deputy Chief Librarian. 
The salary will be at the rate of £500 per annum. 

The person appointed will be subject to the Standing 
Orders of the City Council and will be required to 
contribute under the Local Government and Other 
Officers Superannuation Act, 1922. 

Applicants must have had practical experience in a 
large Public Library and must have knowledge of 
cataloguing, book selection and library administration. 

Applications, stating age, experience, and qualifica- 
tions, together with copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials and endorsed ‘* Deputy Chief 
Librarian,” to be received by The Town Clerk, Municipal 
Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool, on or before FRIDAY, 
the 10th APRIL, 1931. 

Canvassing of Members of the Committee or the 
City Council will be considered a disqualification, 
WALTER MOON, 

Town Clerk, 





Town Clerk's Office, 
Liverpool. 
( es 


HULME 

The Governors invite applications from Graduates of 
British Universities for the position of HEAD-MASTER 
of the above-named School, which will be rendered 
vacant by the retirement of the present head-master at 
the end of the Summer Term, 1931. 

The School is an Endowed School, receiving grants 
from the Board of Education and also from the Local 
Education Authorities, and has an Advanced Course 
in Mathematics and Science. 

The number of boys is about 330, 
initial salary will be £650 per annum. 

Further particulars may be received from the CLERK 
TO THE GOVERNORS, Hulme Grammar _ School, 
Oldham, and applications are to be received by him 
on or before Saturday, April 18th, 1931. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





The minimum 





WARN money at home writing Showcards for us. 
4 good pay.—GRANT, B. 204, St. Albans. 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
Fs LEG E, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary terms. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, 


VAREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 
receive practical training at the Central Employ- 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (Incorporated), The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, office routine, foreign languages, 
«c. Apply for Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C.1, 








7 AINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident students (from 18, upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
jor girls of good education Wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


( M UARAN'TEED SALARIED 
POSITIONS. 

Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioncer in 
Secretarial and Business Training gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full details 
With prospectus, from 

Mr. D. M. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE 
Bishop's Road, London, W.2. 
Telephone : Paddington 9046, 

Tesidential accommodation for girls in the College 
Huildings, 















*DIABETES 


CHELTINE DIABETIC FOOD 


is offered in three grades for mild, 
ordinary and severe cases. Tested and 
approved by the Medical profession. 


CHELTINE AN4Z’MIC FOOD 
is specially prepared as an easily assimi- 
lated tonic, non-constipating. 


These foods are obtainable from most 
Chemists. If not procurabie locally, the 
makers will send testimonials, booklct, 


samples, &c., post free for 6d. Please write The 
Cheltine Foods Co., 7 Cheltine Works, 
Cheltenham Spa, 
Makers also of “ Cheltova’” Tonic Food— 
Obtainable from UCAL PHARMACIES or 
the manufacturers, 

















eg le HOUSE (opposite Euston Station), on 

Tuesday, March 17th, 1.20 to 2 p.m. MAURICE 
BANNISTER, Lecture Recital; Hebrew Felk Songs from 
Palestine. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
YNLIFTON 





COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


About 12 Entrance Scholarships yalue from £100 to 
£25 a year, and 1 Music Scholarship of £50 a year. 
Preliminary Examination, May 25th and 26th. Final 
Examination, June 2nd, 3rd and 4th, Particulars from 
the SECRETARY, 





I URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for King’s 

Scholarships, ranging in annual value from £20 
to £70, will begin at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, May 26th. 
Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist following the 
examination. Application forms to be filled up and 
sent to the Chapter Clerk, the College, Durham, on or 
before May 12th.—For further particulars apply to 
Canon R. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, 
Durham. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—An 
4 Examination for several Open Scholarships (value 
50 to 80 guineas) takes place annually in March. 
Leighton Park is a Public School in which physical 
training on the Danish System, Scouting and organised 
leisure pursuits take the place of O.T.C, activities. Fees 
150 to 180 guineas per annum.—For particulars apply to 
the Head-Master, E. B. CASTLE, M.A., Oxon, 


\T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
h tion will be held on June 9th, 10th and 11th, 1931, 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, and £50, and 
several exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 
may not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient 
merit. Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There 
are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of clergy.—Further 
information can be obtained from the BURSAR, St. 
Edward’s School, Oxford, 











TINONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination 
F on June Ist to 4th, 1931. Entries close May 16th. 
The following will be offered :—For boys under 14 on 
June 1st, 1931, four New Judd Scholarships of £75 p.a. 
each and five or six Foundation Scholarships entitling 
the holder to exemption from payment of the Tuition 
fee; for boys under 15 on June Ist, 1931, the Judd 
Scholarship of £40 p.a.—For particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY TO THE HEAD-MASTER, The School House, 
Tonbridge. 


T RENT 


An Examination will be held in June for the award 
of one open Scholarship, value £50 p.a., increasable to 
£85 in case of need, of four open Scholarships value 
£35-£70 p.a., and of various Exhibitions,—Particulars 
trom the HEAD-MASTER, 





COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 








CO-EDUCATION 


IGHEFI 


ROBLEY BROWNE. 
Tele. 


for Girls. 


ELD, OXHEY, 


** Watford 616.” 


HERTS .—Pring 
Private Resident) 


—— 





ALBANS 


S aT. HIGH 
k Chureh of, England Girls’ Public School, 


SCHOO, 


Chairman: The Lord Bishop of St. Albans 


University 


New boarding house recently 


Examinations. 


Large Playing fils 
opened, © * 


For particulars apply to the HEAD-MIstREsg, 





I IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 
a 


near 


Liverpool.—An 


ENTRANCE 
SHIP AND BURSARY EXAMINATION (Seholay, 
£50, Bursaries £30) will take place in June, 193) » 


————__ 
» HUY Ny 
SCHOL) 


ference given to candidates under 14 years of 


Application to be made to the HEAD-Mistpps 


May lith. 





\T. MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, suRRgy 
Six entrance Scholarships, varying in value fn 
£100 to £40, will be offered next June. Candidates tng 
be over 12 and under 14 on June 80th. Suess, 
candidates will enter the School in September, 193) - 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to 4, 


HEAD-MistTRESS, Last day for returning entry for 


May 14th. 





QT. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH .—Recogninj ; 
k the Board of Education, Comfortable, happy hoy, 
Entire charge undertaken.—Principal : Miss Warp 





PPVHE CLIFF, SEAFORD, SUSSEX .— Boarding Shy 
for Girls, ages 11-18. Church of England. Ry ‘ 
nized by Board of Education. Laboratory, Gymnas 


Playing Field. 





i E D 


Boarding School on 


Recognized 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Excellent playing fields. 
Miss LUCRETIN CAMERON, Fin, He 


coast. air. 
staff. 


Principal : 


OWNS SCHOOL, 


modern 


by the Board of 


SEAFORD, svysxy 


Public school tins 
fducation and ti 

Bracing sys 
Highly quality 


School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 





mVHE 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prep, 
tion for academic and music examinations ; exten 


playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, i 
excellent health record ; individual a 


swimming ; 


LAURELS, 


RUGBY.—Private BOARD 


Scholarships available-—Apply the PRINCIPALS, 





ey 
Seay 


8 Vel 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





DVICE ABOUT 
i CONTINENT, 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, & § 
given free of charge by MEssrs. GABBITAS, Th 
« Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Tele 
Educational Agents. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PAREYD 


Regent 5878. 


and 


SCHOOLS AT HOME or mt 
TUTOR’S 








ESTABLIS 


= 
Established 1 





\CHOOLS 
s 


Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date ki 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNT! 
be pleased to « 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses 
INFORMATION 


and on tl 


TRUSTWC 


FOR BOYS 


AND GIRL 


TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 


ie CONTINENT, will 


IRTHY 


and ADYII 


The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 


J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon St 


London, E.C, 4. Mansion House 5033 


Tel. : 





GiCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishua 
will be given free of charge to parents stating 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, loa 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), j 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit St 


3272 (2 fi 


London, 


schools in existence. 


4. 


‘Telephone : 


Gerrard 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete ¢ 
Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. % 


to Messrs. Truma 











PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





7 wT 
4 LOCUT 


1ON.—Mr. Chas. 


Seymour 
YY lessons on HOW TO SPEAK successfully (Pui 
Platform, Banquet). Brochure for’d. 


401 Strand, ¥ 








NUSSEX Highlands.—Home School for a_ limited 
h number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.——Prospectus and 
particulars.—-Mrs. HOLLINS, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


pero EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman 
(. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY, 








I ARLINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HAYWARDS 
i HEATH, SUSSEX.—A Junior House has now been 


opened for girls from 7 to 12. High position, large 
grounds, riding. Resident trained nurse. Entire charge 
undertaken.—Principals: Miss MOBERLY and = Miss 


ROSEMARY YouNG, M.A. (Oxon.). 


JN a first class Country School a COMPANION-PUPIL 

is sought for a backward girl of 13. They take part 
in the general life and games of the school but have 
special teaching. For particulars write B.P., c/o Paton, 
143, Cannon Street, F.C.4, 





? 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





EARN to write Articles and Stories ; 
L free. 


hours 


profitable, booklet 





ITERARY Ty pewritingcarefully & promptly ext 
L, . per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 34. perl! 
Miss N. MacFarlane ((), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-ow 


MSs. Is 





JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. ; 
Send stamp for prospects! 
London, §.¥ 


«e., 


required. 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, 





FPVRANSLATION and Typing of Literary Work™ 
MSS. or Type.— STRAND TYPEWRITING AND © 


RETARIAL SERVICE, 203 Strand, London, W.C.2. 





£5( 


CASH FOR POEMS.- e.} 
also invited. Current list on applicatit 
Address, STOCKWELL, Ltp., 29 Ludgate Hill, Lonit 


Particulars free. Fi 








gives pn 


make § 
REGENT 1S 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, We 


Good stm 








Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFISH = “" 


Trade 


pests 


Mark 


that prey on 


upholstery, books, etc. 
From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


clothes, 
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pee 
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into my 
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d 
other | 
the gra 
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maker 
for all 
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— 
PUBLICATIONS 





RY MONTH over 25.000 people read THE 











en eAsT END STAR. Full of fascinating articles 
cipal, 4 tures of East End life. Send your name and 
lenttal| ae E and I will send you a copy of this month’s issue. 
Seta ese W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
ee aa Hall, Commercial Road, London, FE. 1. 
CHO F " Rn LA : 
choo OL eee a ee ae 
Iba Sa td ee = 
laying WANTED TO PURCHASE 
ied, oo paras? 
ESS, TV GHEST PRICES PALD for Jewellery, old Gold and 
or, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
HU laypan vulcanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
Ne gmall quantities ; eash at once; goods returned if offer 


Call or post to largest firm of the kind 


tory. 
pot satisfact< 10 Woodstock Street, 


9 world.—BENTLEY & ( ‘ 
in th: 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgrove). 


& Co., 











TS Of ap JME gsford Si., London, W. 

TRESS befy . { . i 
RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-olf 

—_ \ Garments.—" Castleway,”” Hanworth, Middlesex. 

SURREY —_ 

L Value fn J ————-— ay 

tate CL OT HES TURNING 





TALTER CURRALL, world’s leading TURNCOAT 
W ; SPECK ALIST. S.B. Overcoats TURNED from 
s.; D.B., : 40s.; Frock Coats converted 
into morning ¢ Het 6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 


le 
eNtIY for 


Suits, 


DOs. 





—__ 
“Ognized } 
Lappy hon - 
88 WHER 
ed 








FOR THE GARDEN 


ee 

AWN SAND FERTILIZER “ HOOKSTILE,” the 

dual purpose preparation, kills daisies, moss and 
dher obnoxious weeds in the Lawn and richly fertilizes 
the grass. Price 16s. 6d. per cwt., 9s. per} cwt. ; carriage 
paid in England. Send for broc hure and testimonials, 
HOOKSTILE MINERALS ( AGric.), LtD., Farnham, Surrey, 
nakers of famous ** Hookstile ” Mine ral Salts and Licks 
for all livestock. 





ding Sey 
ANd, Rey 
Gymnasigg 


ad 
, SUSSEy 









ee 
eo CLEARANCE OFFER OF PLANTS. 
on Baas ats ati Is, 2s. 6d. ened 
Dwarf Roses, 6 for andards, 2s. 6d. cach. 


———_ 


2 listin t ve aricties for 5s. 6d. : 6 choice Del- 
BOARD ge te oe bd ; 
ff; 


phiniums, 7s. 6d.; 6 Paeonies, 5s. 6d.; Rock plants, 25 











































To strange lands 


Health and 
And your floating 
is a ship so perfect 
be the envy of the 
Seas. 


Happine 


as 


BY BRITAIN’S WONDER SHIP 


“ARANDORA 


STAR 


with perfect cuisine and service 


EASTER 


and 


Mediterranean, 


IN THE HOLY 


March 20th. 








ot en- 
chantment, to eternal 
; sunshine: to Romance, 


Hotel 


to 


Seven 


LAND 
To 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


H ONEY.—“ Clipston Brand” is the finest Snelish 
Honey direct from our own apiary. 12 1-H». bottles 








, or 6 tor 15s.) Carriage paid.—CLipstoN Pounrry 
FakM, Clipston, Market Harborough. 
yOB ROY Oatmeal made from the cream of Scot i 
W Oats, which are acknowledged to be the finest 
Oats in the world, 3! Ibs. 1/6, 7 Ibs. 2/6, 10 Ths. 2°6, 
post paid. Special quotations for larger quauntit 
R. WALLS & SONS Stirling. 


Oatmeal Millers, 


___ CREMATION 


4 VREMATION SOCIETY Life Members ship £5 os 
X  orsix annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at savy 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provi 

cremation abroad. Prospectus free from 2:2 Ns tin 











Phice, London, Tel: Welbeck 4168 


W. 1. 





"MISC -ELLANE OUS” 
EVELATION TO LOVERS of 











[a K Vurkish 

Tobaceo. “* BIZIM” CIGARETTE th. pes 

| 100 post free, plain or cork- -tipped ; 1, 000 for 57<. Gd 
| Kemit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & (O.. Lrp 

|} 90 Pieeadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRULES Pip: 
Tobacco, the finest comb ination ever discovered of Choir 
Natural Tobaceos ; every pipeful ani ndescribatle plea 

sure: 12s. 4d. per } Ib. tin, post extra. 

SAUTIFUL ROT AL scented Motor Rues in 





E 
B variety of exquisite designs now offered direct t 
the public for the first time These warm luxurious ruv- 














have all the popular characteristics of real Harris tweed 
and make instant appeal to all genuine lovers of Highland 
Homespun prodnets For fuller” particulars apply 
NEWALL, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 
YOR SALE. SAW PUZZLES, newly ent 
2 Arious sizes: 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List fr 
Rev. W. D. THompson, Gratton Vicarage, York 
AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 


the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Propaid 
Classitied Advertisements cost 28. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectater Offices 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. tT with remittanes 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts:—2)°, for 6 
insertions ; 5°, for 13: 73°, for 26; and 10°, for 52. 




























































































































for 12s, All first- “class plants. Cairo, Tangier, Palma (Majorca), Malta, + AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy * Blatti Union 
Special list, containing many great bargains, free Derna «< yrenaica), Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Cockroach Paste. Universally and) steeessiutly 
BUNYARD'S NURSERIES, Maidstone. (Establishe: 11796.) Larnaka (Cyprus), Haifa, Beirut, Rhodes, used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 
Sousse (for Kairouan), Algiers. | teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sok 
= From 54 gns. HoWARTHS, 473 Crookesmvor, Shetlield. Tins 
25 DAYS SUNSHINE CRUISE TO 2s. 6d., 48. Gd.. post free. 
‘i P 23 . —— esis 
HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY ‘eo Tank Racks. agg ear coOO Hive vere OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own 
—— = ¥ Se nople, Athens, Tripok, Malta, Algiers. Arms. Crest, Motto, ot other ideas incorporated 
WLLETON’S HERALDIC | OF FICK, LTD., ot " From 47 gns Artistie and original work from £3 38. Spevime : 
e( 9 King Street, St. James S, S.W. i; specialize in SPECIAL WHIFSUN CRUISE free.-HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St.. Laude, W 1 
N18, er, am the tracing of — on ao OF every Lisbon, Tangier, Casablanca, Las Palinas, SEAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat 
TAS, THRs description and in designs for a PUEESRSS: Tene riffe, Madeira, Arosa Bay (for Airee. James St. Tweed Depot, - 246 Stornow ay, Seothind 
Teleph Sepepeabee see Sh, Wis : Sides 
ise Santiago). May 23rd. For lag: i DEAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &, 
\7 er also all kinds of ‘tland Woollies, hand-knitted por- 
PAREN) P For full particulars apply THE STAR V also all kinds of Shetland H — 
GIR TO LET, &e. L IN: pM 3 pred Re appl Street, London, S.W.1 : eS ee ee in the = 
si Rl = verpool: 10, Wat treet Aveptiecrad oh al teamed lee Bh hel Start Slaps 
THY not live within a 1d.’bus fare of Bond Street? (Gorvaed 378), Lemon gents. » Water S = native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
-date ky \ Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- _ SHOP PRICES ; and special end-of-season discount 
COUNTER RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkist. from 5/6 daily. for short period only. Send postcard for illest rat it 
sed to Wi Baths free. No tips. H. and c. water all bedrooms, booklet : to 3.309 =Ws D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell 
pectiises i 2 _ Shetlands. ; Pees ee 
—_— a a RESTAURANTS WOMELHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, Goo Hand 
ed, RR ) ed Potts voumetigt rlo ig: bie profits, 
en, SWISS RESORTS (HE CHELSEA GRILL is recommended ty zourmets |p Tia porriey ¢ Dept," 8" Lindfieht, Suese 
nnon Str = for the quality of its food and the excellence of its | itd ob De Sn : cliche 
se 505% USTRIAN TY ROL.--Mountains, pines ; sun, peace, | cooking. Dinner from 6.30 to 9 a la carte or 3.6 table who Nii for Garden. Write for folder te ASHTON 
A Miss Axprrw, Pension Waldrast, Mieders, Stubai. | d’hOte—15 Flood Street, King’s Road. Flavman 2037.) 89 4 Horns Lap, Pennine Quarries, Macctestet 
rmation 
ablishway 
tating t 1 ’ ‘ 
"h — RI S E; ION 
Trunia 
duit Str . ; 
2 (2 1 tT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel eee vES.—SE Y MOL R HOTEL. On River Dart. iW HY not live within bus fare ot Bond s t? 
ete guid “A Comforts with baths and other advantages of a Ist-class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting Com sto 3 4 So ath Vick Street, Cambridy PER 
ee 3s. MM Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. ds goli, soak \ tennis, ce. Gar. Phone: Totnes 14. | RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkist. from 5.6 daily. 
F | Baths free. No tips. __H. _& e, water all by droonis. 
| ATH—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.  First- ee | VAT HERE to Stayin Loudon.—THE LODGE, T St, 
class Tesidential. FuHy licensed. A.A, R.A.C. George's Square, S.\W.o1. Room and fre t, 
> Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D, 1759. bs. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly With dinner, 65. 6d 
ves iti 2 guineas weekly. 
lly (Pu oe AM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- PEFORMED INNS. a 
rand, We igs. Everyeomfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter alt 1 
tems. Garage. "Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. | PARIS (6 ie- «> = - - . £417 Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 17 INN< { 
HOLLAND and the Bulb centres | HOTELS managed by th 
Be I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE (Motor Tour for 5 Days) 2 £7 00) PROPLI’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
: i BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water.| BERLIN (8 Days) - - - - £9 17 6} Lip. ‘ 
make SMR} Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. we ‘ 7 : : £11 50 POR. HLA. Lrp.. St. GkorGk’s House, bos R 
ENT IR) Guide from J. ‘1. CULLEY, Manager. NICE (8 Days) STKEET, W. 1. 
te, Wie ROME (10 Days) - - - - £15 00 ar Rien — ——— - 
yet FASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. | COLOGNE and = conducted Motor Li 
|. per 1. Facingsea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. Trip through Rhinelanc 5150 CRANSTON ©CO. HOTELS 
rcliff-onifme English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311. (8 Days) % y ‘i S £1 | Hiuzh-class unlicensed Hotels 
1 stor These prices include cost of travel tickets, | ; ee 
aa ; \ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest | meals, gratuities, hotel accommodation, etc., etc. | IVANHOR, BLOOMSBURY STREET 
yew Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 F ana , ’ 1 ‘ORT ee APT oR , STR ’ 
on, SVB) Bedrooms ; those with h. & e. from 15s. per day, inelu- | Write for booklet giving full particulars of ; = ENILWORTH, GREAP RUSSELL STRENE, 
. tive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. Easter Holidays (post free). | WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
® QURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country . . ; . i ] 2 
é pont situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey. Find your Gon! holiday ca oe Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms 
ree, Fite ~Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, Holiday Tour Programme, 1931. } Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfass 
lication © 33 High Street, Guildford. } Attendance, and Bath—-November to April—&s. 6:1. 
Loni } Summer months —April to November—10s, Large, 
TORQUAY —HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. patronized by by Ck y and professional 
Bia Fully Licensed. if cig aor 200 feet shove sea, i ONDON.- HOTEL CONSTANCE, | 
ects hus enor es sees TR AVEL SERVICE 4 Gate, , Hyde Park, W.2. Very pleasar atly sith 
’ 7 3 verk de Park. ywcious publie rooms cha 
_ ideally situated, perfectiy appointed private hotel 53-54. HAY MARKET } v2 age er ae elas extended toa. bit. Niel 
hone ae istly famous for its home atmosphere and sS-w-t ha r. Terms from 3) gns. weekly and from 12s. éi 
able charges, Garage. Wor illustrated Taritf apply ’ s “Det d “al 5s A 
Restp JENT PROPR IRTOR. Telephone 3655, Regent 802) ger di ay. Tel pho cred Padd. 3083 innnsenedias 
Hor tL CROMWELL, CROMW ELL PLACE, 5. W 7 
1es, WAY FROM FOGS.—WOODLANDS HOTEL, —————————— Opposite Metropolitan and District Rlys. Bus 
‘4 SIDMOUTH. Inclusive winter terms, 3. gns. i ONDON.— THACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russell St. | at door to all parts. Lift to all floors. Night Porter. Be 
Restful, old-wo tld mansion near sea; sunny, sheltered 4 W..1. Facing British Museum. 200 Rooms | reom fitted h _& ¢. Gas-fires in every room. Centr 
atten. Good table, comfort, efficiency. Carage, | with hot and cold water Bedroom and Breakfast from | heating Cuisine under direction of Frene? ' 
Tel, 120, 8s, 6d. per night. Special inclusive terms on application. | Ine. terms from 34 gus. Western 3915, 
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GLIMPSES OF HIGH POLITICS 


By N. V. TCHARYKOW 


Preface by Sir 
By turns a reformer, soldier, political agent, ambassador 


both in his own land of Russia and abroad. 
Russia’s statesmen before the War. 
chapters of European history. 


His unique knowledge 


BERNARD PARES 

and acting Foreign Minister, the author saw much of life 
He was the friend of three Tzars and was acquainted with many of 
allows him to reveal little-known facts about certain 


Illustrations and whieh l6s, 





THE FAMILY 
By Dr. F. MULLER-LYER 
Translated by F. W. STELLA BROWNE 
The author of “The Evolution of Modern Marriage 
traces, from a thoroughly modern point of view, the 
history of marriage and the family from the “ dim 
red dawn of man,” and outlines their probable 
future. 16s. 


” 














“THE. WILL TO LIVE 


An Outline of Evolutionary Psychology 
By J. H. BADLEY 
(lead master of Bedales School) 


“Tt has not been our good fortune for a considerable 
time to read so interesting a book. ... It is just what 
is needed to clear the mind for a study of recent 
dictitinedl ‘—British Weekly. 10s. 6d. 


“HISTORY OF ‘PALESTINE | 
By A. S. RAPPOPORT 


It is believed that this is the first complete history of a country which is perhaps the most interesting and fascinating 


in the world. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By WILLIAM A. ROBSON, B.Sc. 
“No open-minded local councillor or Civil Servant, 
and no one connected with the central administration 
of local government services, can afford to miss what 
he has to say.”"—New Statesman. 
12s. 6d. 
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Dr. Rappopoy goes back to the earliest times and traces events up to the present decade. 
Illustrated, 


ENGLAND’S INDUSTRIAL 


SALVATION 

By FRANK HILLIER 
“The book is well worth attention for its imagina- 
tive outlook, free from fiscal or other conventional 
bias; and its crushing indictment of our antiquated 
business methods is a challenge to national pride.” 
—News-Chronicle. 3s. 6d. 
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EQUALITY 


(Halley Stewart Lecture, 1929) 
By R. H. TAWNEY, D.Litt. 


“Tf only for its style, this book would be remarkable. . . 


The vigour of Mr. ‘Tawney’s thought surges in his sentences, 


and the whole book carries one along, with an irresistible sweep ot language, through statistics and intricate argu- 


ment and discussions of such subjects as insurance 


THE STRUCTURE OF 
THOUGHT 


By LUDWIG FISCHER 
Translated by W. H. JOHNSTON 


“No student of philosophy can afford to miss this 
compact though illuminating historical survey. 

Anybody who masters the contents of this solid book 
will feel a deepened respect for the power of the 
human mind, and find his own enthusiasm for philo- 
sophy quickened.”—Methodist Leader. 16s. 


and rationalization.’"—LEONARD WOOLF in the Nation. 7s. 6d. 


THE PLATONIC TRADITION in 
ANGLO-SAXON PHILOSOPHY 


(Library of Philosophy) 
By Professor J. H. MUIRHEAD 
In contrast to the view that the chief and char- 
acteristic type of English Philosophy is the Empiricism 
of Locke, this book shows the Platonic Tradition firmly 
esti ablished before Locke and continuing, with a 
break in the latter part of the eighteenth, into the 
nineteenth century, 16s. 





THE MYSTIC WILL 
By HOWARD H. BRINTON, Ph.D. 
Introduction by RUFUS M. JONES, D.Litt. 
This book gives a lucid presentation of the teachings 
of Jacob Boehme, the saintly shoemaker of Gorlitz, 
and places him in his true historical perspective. 
8s. 6d. 
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THE RELIGION OF MAN 


(Hibbert Lectures for 1930) 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


These lectures have been expanded into a book by the 
author, who has expressed in them his deepest 
thou; ghts on human life in its relation to the divine 
and his original ideas concerning the nature and 
being of God. 7s. 6d. 
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